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THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 

BOOK L 

OhARLES V* w» bom at Ciaaat on the twett^4biirth book 
day of Februaiy, fai Ae year one thouaand five hupdred* His h 
iadier, Philip the Handsome, archduke of Austria, was the » 

aoB of die etxqieror MazimiliaD, aodof Maiy, the only child ri[!ri^v 
€t Chades the Bdd, the last prince of the house of Bu|w 
gundy* Hk mother, Joanna, was the second daughter of 
^ercSnand king of Aragon, and of Isabella queen of Castile* 

A loiTG train of fortunate events bad queued the way for mu domi- 
this yiMmg prince to the inheritance of more extensive do- "mnis* snd 
ttyanons, dian any European monarch, sbce Chariemagne, {^ w^h^ 
had possessed* Each of his ancestors had acquired kiog^ heacqnind 
doms or provinces^ towards which their prospect €if sue- ^^ 
cession was eactremely remote* The rich possessions o{ 
Mary of Burgundy had been desdned for another fiimily^ 
she having been contracted by her father to the only son of 
Lons XL of France; but that capricious monarch, indulge 
ing his hatred to her fomily, chose rather to strip her of part 
of her territories by force^ than to secure the whole by mar* 
riage^ and by ttus misconduct, fotal to bis posterity, he 
tfataw all tb^ Nedierkads and Franche Comt4 into the hands 
of a niraL T3«bdla» the daughter of Jolm IL of Castile, 
for £xiin having saiy prospect of that noUe inheritance whicb 
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B O O K she transmitted to her grandson, passed the early part of 
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her life in obscurity and indigence. But the Castilians, ex- 
asperated against her brother Henry IV. an ill-advised and 
vicious prince, publicly charged him with impotence, and 
hi£»quQe^»rith.aclult^% .Upon his demise, rejecting Joanna, 
jvjijjifi'.lje&y lad m^bnly, and even pn his death-bed, 
owned io bo bis Ja^iyful daughter, - and whom an assembly of 
the s1^^^.lii|id)p^h6|irledged to be the heir of his kingdom, 
they^ j51?!|ge!d IjK^t.'fXi ."retire into Portugal, and placed Isabella 
on ^&**fliQrt)M 2d£*dastile. Ferdinand owed the crown of 
Aragon to die unexpected death of his elder brother, and 
acquired the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily by violating Ae 
faith of treaties, and disregarding the ties of blood. To all 
these kingdoms, Christopher Columbus, by an effort of genius 
and of intrepidity, the boldest and most successful that is 
recorded in the annals of mankind, added a new world, the 
t wealth of which became one considerable source of the 

> power and grandeur of the Spanish monarchs. 

Philip and Dqn John, the Only son of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
father and their eldest daughter, the queen of Portugal, being cut off, 
mother, vi- ^Hithout issue, in the flower of youth, all their hopes center- 
ed in Joanna and her posterity. But as her husband, th^ 
archduke, was a stranger to the Spaniards, it was thought 
expedient to invite him into Spain, that by residing among 
them, he might accustom himself to their laws and manners ; 
and it was expected that the Cortes or assembly of states, 
whose authority was then so great in Spain, that no tide to 
the crown was reckoned valid unless it received their sanc& 
tion, would acknowledge his right of succession, together 
with that of the infanta, his wife. Philip and Joanna, pas- 
sing through France in their way to Spain, were entertained 
in that kingdom with the utmost magnificence. The arch- 
duke did homage to Louis XII. for the earldcnn of Flanders^ 
and took his seat as a peer of the realm in the parliament 
of Paris. They were received in Spain with every n^ark of 
honour that the parental aifection of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
or the respect of their subjects, could devise ; and their title 
to the crown was soon after acknowledged by the Cortes <^ 
both kmgdonaH?. , .^ 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. Z 

' But amidst these outward appearances of satisSsictioti and BOOK 
joy, some secret uneasiness preyed upon the mind rf each * 

of these princes. The stately and reserved ceremonial of Feidinand 
the Spanish court was so biudensome to Philip, a prince, i^.^^ ®f 
young, gay, affable, fond of society and of pleasure, that power, 
he soon began to express a desire of returning to his native 
comitry, the manners of which were more suited to his temper* 
Ferdiiiand, observing the declining health of his queen, 
with whose life he knew diat his right to the government of 
Castile must cease, easily foresaw, that a prince of Philip's 
disposition and who already discovered an extreme impa- 
tience to reign, would nevfer consent to his retaining any de- 
gree of audiority in that kingdom ; and the prospect of dus 
diminution of his power awakened the jealousy of that am- 
bitious monarch. 

Isabella beheld, with the sentiments natural to a mo- ^*^*'?^ 
liter, the indifference and neglect with which the archduke with re- 
treated her daughter, who was destitute of those beauties *P^^ <^ 
ef person, as well as those accomplishments of mind, which herdaugti- 
fix the affections of an husband. Her understanding, always *^- 
weak, was often disordered. She doated on Philip with 
audi an excess of childish and indiscreet fondness, as^xdt- 
ed disgust rather than affection. Her jealousy, for which 
her husband's behaviour gave her too much cause, was pro- 
portioned to her love, and often broke out in the most extra- 
vagant actions. Isabella, though sensible of her defects, 
could not help pitying her condition, which was soon ren- 
dered altogetiier deplorable, by the archduke's abrupt reso- 
lution of setting out in the middle of winter for Flanders, 
and of leaving her in Spain. Isabella entreated him not to 
abandon his wife to grief and melancholy, which might prove 
fatal to her, as she was near the time of her delivexy. Joafi- 
na conjured him to put off his journey for three days only, 
that she might have the pleasure of celebrating the festival of 
Christmas in his company. Ferdinand, after representing the 
imprudence of his leaving Spain, before he had time to be- 
come acquainted witii the genius, or to gain the affectiona 
of the people who were one day to be his subjects, besought 
him, a$ l^t, not to pass through France, witii which king- 



... . ^ ther the dSktates of himuHu^, or the manmB of ;vtid£ii«H 



iftUs pmpoae; and Cm the tntnty-^^ocmd at J)^^ 
IBI.MI fiir die Low Countries, by the wsqr of 
Frtmce ". 

niioider From the moment ofhis deptfture, jMam sunk m^ i 

on'^xaia,*i deep and suUen mdaocholy ^$ and whik die wfti intfaacaittt* 

jplrth of ^>^^ l><^^ Ferdinand, her second son, fi>r mfhom the power 

Ferdinaml, qf his brother Charies afterwards piocured the kingdomaof 

^mijeror. Hungary and Bcdiemia, and to whom he at last traDsnutted 

the imperisd sceptre. Joanna was the oaly p^nson in Spain 

who discovered no joy at the l»rth of dus prinoe. InsenK* 

ble to that, as wdl as to every odier pleaavre, she wis iHiot 

iy occupied with the thoughts of returning to her husband; 

nor did she, in any degree, recover tranquillity of miild^ mh 

15^ tal she arrived at Brussds next year^ ^ 

!^ttTP, in pacing tfatwgh France, faicl an interview wkb 
liouis XIL and ugned H treaty widi him, by which he ho*^ 
ped that all the diSeretices between France and Spaiirwould 
iiaVe been finally terminated* But Ferdinand, whose affidra, 
iit that time, were extremely prosperous in Italy, where the 
^perior genius of GoUiMlvd de Cordova, the great captain, 
triumpiied on every occasion over the arms of France, did 
not pay the least regard to what his son-inJaw had conduded^ 
and carried on hostilides with greater ardour than ever. 

i^^^f Vtou ^s time PhiBp seeiha ndt to have tidcen any part in 
the affiurs of SpiMn, waiting in quiet till die deadi ritfaer of 
Ferdinand or of Isdielk should open the wie^ to one of dietr 
thrones. The latter of these events was not ha^ distant. 
The untimely death of her son and eldest daughter had made 
is deep impression tfn die mind of Isabella, and as die could 
derive but little consolation lor the losses which she had aus- 
Wned either from her daughter Joanna, whose, infirmities 

*a Petri Mattjtis Anglerii fe^istobe, 2*0. 2AJ. 
b Id. Epitt. Vi$. 
t Matteaa, lib. Tf. e. 11. H Flechiw VW de Xiism. 1. fSi. 
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^bi^intreased, or from her •QB*mJMr, who vo longer pf^ BOOK 
•etvedeventheappearwceof a Recent respect ttpardt thst 
mlMppy princeaa, her spirits apod health began graduaOy tQ 
dedbie, aad) after hmgiikhfaig wome iiioiithft» she died at 
Me^na del Campo on the twenty-eixib of November, one 
Aouftandfive hundied and fiam She was na less eflunenH 
for virtue^ than lor wisdom ; and whether we consider her 
Miairiour as a queen, aa a wtfci or asa mother, she is justly 
tmtided to the high encomitiiM bealoved ufott her by the 
i^Mmish historians^. 

A ni» weeks hefare her deadi, she made her last wiQf Her wiU, 
weA hang cmimced of Joanna's incapacily to adaume tl^ jS^^^ 
reins of government into her own hands, and having no incU-Cf^t of 
nadon to commit diem to Philip, with wfaoseoooduct diewaa ^^^* 
exsremely dissatisfied, she appointed Ferdinand regent or ad« 
mmatrator of the afiairs of Castik, imtil her grsndaon Chailes 
Aould sihdn die age of twenHyk She bequeathed to Ferds* 
nand Kkewise one half of the revenues which should arise 
from die Indie% togedier With the grand^mastCTships of the 
doee mSitEoy orders ; digmties, which rendered the person 
«4m> possessed diem almost independent, and which IssbeOa 
had, lor diat reason, wmezed tt> the crQwn^ But before she 
•igned a deed so fiiEvoarsble to Ferdtmand, she obUge4 him 
to swear diat he would not, fay a second maniage, or by any 
edier means, endeavour to dis^rive Joanna or her posterity of 
their right of succession to zny of his fcingdoms'* 

btmxMi ATUV upon the queen's death, Ferdinand resigped 
the tide of kmg of Castile, and issued orders to prodaiai 
Joanna and PhUip the sovereigns of diai kingdonou B^at . 
the same time, he assumed die character of ttgao/t m eon^ 
sequenee of laabcSa^a testapicnt; and not h>ng after he pre* 
vafled on the OMrtea of Casdle lo acknowledge his rig^ 
to that office. This, however, he did not procure without 

^ l>. Mart. Ep. 579. . 

e T. Maityt. Ep. 297. Maf . fiiit. lib. 36. c It FerrefM Riit. GciHe. 
it*£spagne, torn. viii. 26S. 
fMar.Hi$t.Ub.28.cl4. 
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fl' O O' K dHEciii^, nor without discovering such symptoms of aliens 
. . ' ■ ation and dbgust among the Castilians as filled him with great 
Feidinand uneasiness. The union of Castile and Aragon for aknost 
f^^' thirty yeaiis, had not so entirely extirpated the ancient and 
Kgint by / hereditary enmity which subsisted between the natives of 
the Cortes, these kingdoms, diat the CastSian pride could submit, without 
The Cuti. murmuring, to the government of a king of Aragon* Fer^ 
'•Sid****' ^°*"*^'* ^^"^ character, with whidi^ die Castilians were wdl 
acquainted, was fiir from rendering his authcMiQr desirable* 
Suspidous, discerning, severe, and parsimonious, he waa 
accustomed to observe die most minute actions of his sub- 
jects with a jealous attention, and to reward their higKest 
^services with litde liberality? and they were now deprived 
of IsabeHa, whose gentie qualities, and partiality to - her 
Castilian subjects, often tempered his austerity, or T&ader' 
ed it tolerable. The maxims of his government were es«> 
pecially odious to the grandees ; for that artful prince, sensi- 
ble of the dangerous privileges conferred upon them by the 
ieudal institutions, had endeavoured to curb their exorbitant 
power «f, by extending the royal jurisdiction, by protecting- 
tiieir injured vassals, by increasing the immunities of cities^ 
and by other measures equaHy prudent. From all these 
causes, a formidable party among the Castilians united against 
Ferdinand, and though die persons who conqx>sed it had not 
hitherto takien any pidJic step in opposition to him, he plainly 
saw, that upon the least encouragement from their new 
king, they would proceed to die most violent extremities^ 

Thilipen- Ther& was no less agitation in die Netherlands upon 
to^toS ^^ceiving the accounts of Isabella's deadly anfd of Ferdi- 
thegovem- na&d's having assumed the government of Castile. Philip 
Cutaef ^"^^ not of a tex^per tamely to sufier himself to be su{^lanted 
by die amlntion of his father-iii4aw. If Joanna's infirmities, 
and the ncm-age of Charles, rendered them incapable of go- 
vernment, he, as a husband, was the proper guardianof his 
wife, and, as a father, the natural tutor of his son. Nor was 
it sufficient to oppose to these just rights, and to the inclina- 
tion of the -people of Castile, the authority of a testament, 

gMarian. lib.38. c. 13.* 
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th^ .genninenesa of wbkh waa p^iu^is doubtfiil, aii4 its BO O K 
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contents to him aj^ieared ceitaioly to be ]]iiquitDua» -A keener 
edge was added to Plulip's resentment, and new vigour, ii^ 
fused into his councils by the arrival, of Don John Manud. 
He was Ferdinand's ambassador at the imperial court, but 
upon the first notice of Isabella's death repaked to ftussels, 
flattering himself, that under a young and lU)end prince, he 
ought attain to power and honours, which he could never 
have expected in the service o£ an old and frugal master* 
He . had early paid court t6 Philip during his reskknce in 
Spain, with such as^duity as entirely gained hb confidence ; 
and having been trauned to business under Ferdinand, could 
oppose his schemes with equal abilities, and with arts 
not inferior to those for which that monarch was distin* 
guidied^ 

Bt the advice of Manuel, ambassad<»9 were dispatched He re* 



laircf Fer« 



to 



to require Ferdinand to retire into Aragon, and to resign the ^ "j^ 
government of Castile to those persons whom Plulip should resign th» 
intrust with it, until his own airival in that kingdom. Such '^^°^' 
of the Castilian nobles as had discovered any dissatisfaction 
with Ferdinand's administration, were encouraged by every 
method to oppose it. At the same time a treaty was cour 
eluded with Louis XII. by which Philip flattered himself 
that he had secured the hiendship and assistance of that 
monarch. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand employed all the arts of address 
and policy, in order to retain the power of which he had 
got possession. By means of Conchillos, an Aragonian 
gentleman, he entered into a private negociation with Joanna, 
and prevailed on that weak princess to axifirm, by her au- 
thority, his right to the regency. But this intrigue did not 
escape the penetrating eye of Don John Manuel ; Joanna's 
letter of consent was intercepted; Conchillos was thrown 
into a dungeon ; she herself confined to an apartment in the 
palace, and all her Spanish domestics secluded from her pre- 
sence '• 

h Zurita Annaks de Aragon» torn. vi« p. 12. 
i P. Mart. Ep. 387. Ztirita Annalesi vi. p. 14. 
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— £_..i^^ FerdiBttid, was muicli i ncrc a ii cd bf Ua oiaserv* 



Feidinand ^ ^ pTOgrett which FhUip's embsarks made in Castile* 

abandoned SoiBe of the noUto fetiied to their casdesi odiets to the 

tili^^^^ tofwne m which they had inflaefice : they formed diemielyes 

blei. mto confederacies, ttid began to assemble their iriasals* Fer* 

dbund's comt was idmost totayy deserted ; not a person ctf 

diitiactieiii i^t Ximenes, archbishq> of Toledo, the duke of 

Alva, smd the marquis of Denk, remaining there ; whUe 

die houses of PhiUp's ambassadors were daily crowded widi 

aoUemen^f the hif^iest rai^ 

Fcfdinand ExASMRAT^D ai tfais umvetisal defection, and mortified 
reioives to pevluq)s With seeing all his schemes defisated l:^ a younger 
order to politician, Fer^and reserved, in defiance of the law of na* 
excli^ehis |^yg and of decency, to deprive his daughter and her posteri- 
from the ^of the crown of Castile, rslii^ tlum renounce die regeauigr 
throne. of that kingdom. His plan for accmn^i^ng diis was no 
less bold, than the intention itself was wicked. He demsKid* 
cd in marriage Joanna, Ae supposed daughter of Henry IV« 
on the belief of whose illegitimacy Isabella's right to the 
crown of Castile was founded : and by reviving the daim of 
this princess, in opposition to which he himself had former- 
ly led arthies and fought batdes, he hoped once more to get 
possession of the throne of that kingdom. But Emanuel; 
king of Portugal, in whose dominions Joamia resided, at 
tiiat time having married one of Ferdinand's daughters by 
Isabella, refused his consent to diat unnatund match ; and 
die unhappy princess herself, having lost all relish for the 
dbjects of ambition by being long immured in a convent, dia« 
covered no less aversion to it '^^ 

. *f *"»«f » The resources, however, of Ferdinand's ambition were 
nieceofthe _ , ir . . * < - « < 

French not exhausted. Upon meeting with a repulse m Portugal, 

Wnff- he turned towards Prance, and sought in marriage Germain 

de Foix, a daughter of the viscount of Naibonne, and of 

Mary, the sister of Louis XII. The war which that mo* 

narch had carried on against Ferdinand in Naples, had been 

# k Sandov. Hist, of Civil Wars in Castile. Lpn. 1655. p. 5. Ziirita 

Annales de Aragon, torn. vi. p. 213. 
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80 to^tjbdate, thathe fistened witk joy to a propoHil, wUch' B 0»a li 
funusKed him with an hcnounUe pretence fiir rMilniBim . 

peace : And though no prince was ever mote. »» «yTicyNf* 
than Ferdinand for making all his passions bend to the max- 
ims of k^rest, or become subservient to the pinposes of 
andmion, yet so ydiefliient w^ his ifesentment against hii 
soi]4n«k«r^, thai tbie desu« of gMifyinja^ it rendered him ^ 
gardBdss of every other consideration^ In order to be ie». 
yengbd of PhSip) by detskching Louii from lus interest, and 
m <xxler to gain a chance q( excluding luin from Us heredi* 
tazy throne of Aragon, and the dominions annexed to it, h» 
was ready cmcemore to divide Spain into separate kingdoms, 
though €he miicEit' (^ these was the great gl<»y of his reign, 
and had' been the chief object of his ambition; he consent* 
ed to restore the Nesqx^tan nobles of the Frendi £siction to 
their possessions and hohoors r said submitted to the ridicido 
af jnan y h tgiy m an advanced age, a princess of eighteen'. 

The conclusion df this raatch^ which deprived Philip of 
Us 01^ tSfyi and thrdateAfed him with the loss (^ so many 
kingdoini^ g;kfe hini a dreadful alarm, and convinced Don 
}<dm Manuel that there was now a necessi^ of tddng other 
measures with regard to the affidrs of Spain ""• He accord* 
ing^y instructed the Flemish ambassadors in the court c^ 
9paixkj to t^siaiy dicT lar^xkg' desire wluch their master had 
(rf'teraibttdn^all difielnences bdt^een lum and Fer^Unandin 
an amkafale manner, and his'willingne^ to cohsent t6 any 
conditions fimt would re-estaUbh die friendsMp which oug^ 
fo subust between a father and a sbn-in-laiw* Ferdinand^ A treaty 
diough' he had made and bnAea more treaties than any ^^|^][Lf 
priticeof any agef was apt to Confide so far in the sinceri^ and Philip*^ 
of otbfer itffeil,'' dr to depend so much upon his own address 
and di^ weakness, as to be always extreme^ foiid of a 
negociation* He listened with eagemcass'to these dedara- 
nons, and soon concluded a treaty at Salamanca; in which Nov. 3i.' 
it was stipulated, th$tt the government^of Castile should be 
tarried oii iii the joint names of Joanna, of Ferdinand, and 

IP. Mart. Ep. 290. 29^ Mariana, lib. 28. c. 16, 1?!. 

n P. Mart. Ep. 293. ^ 
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BOO K of Philips and that the revenues of die eiown, as i»^lHtfa« 
" right of vKifeniiig offices, AouM be shared b«twte& F«rdi* 
BdHld and Philips by an equal dmaioD "• 

1S06. NoTHtHG, however^ wa» faftiier imm Pbilip^s lliOug^ 

Joanna^ wt ^^'^^ ^ obaefv^ tUs tieaiyv His sde iutwnlioii ia picpottng 
sail for k waB to axnuse Ferdiaaiid^ aiKi to piftVent hsm iron taki&g 
Spam. ^^ Aicaiai^ ibr dbstnictifig^ his Toyage into Spaiiw ithad 
diat effect* Ferdkiaiidf ss^peioua as he was^ did not fat 
some dme suspect his dengti ; a^d though^ when he peroriv«> 
ei it, hept«tiiiedoiitlKe king of Fiatice not only to renioii^ 
stmte a|;ainE^ the axichduke'sjoumey^ but to beaten hostili* 
ties if he shoidd uadeitaice it ; diot:^ he soiksted.the ikdce 
of Gueldres «o ^ttadc his son4n4aw^ domainiois in the 
Lbi^i^^ountries, Pbffip aond hb oooaort neveithdon set sail 
^nKb a nutnerdus fleet and a good bo^ of land fcrees^ 
Hiey wetie obHged by a vioksnt teatipest to take afaelier ia 
Enghmdy where Heniy VII. in compliance with Ferdinand's^ 
sdkftatioDS, detained them i^iwands of three noodbs^^ at 
last they were permitted to depart^ and ailer a snore pros- 
April ^8. perouS voj^ge, they arrived in safe^ at Com&na in G«^a» 
nor dural Ferdinand attempt, as he once iatf&idtd^io 0p|K)8O 
thdr kmdkig b^ Horce (rf* arms. 

r!>Vcai^'' ^^ Castfliatt noldes^ wiio had JsiBen ^ligtd hidievto to 
tile declare 6<3iiceal oT to dissemble their seta^^ments, nowdedia^d fif|ea« 



for Philip. ]jr in &your of Philip* From every comer of ^ kingdom^ 
peraons of the highest raiik, witb mmierouajpelanKies of tfictr 
i^issala, r^paived to their new sovereign. Hbe treaty of 
Satamsmca was niiiversally condemned, and sSl agreed to^eafr* 
elude lirom the govemment^of Castile a prinoe, ^vfao, by ^odn- 
setiting to disjoin Aragon »id Naples from thatcmwi^ dis* 
ck^vered so little concern for its tmie mterests* Fcardkiahd^ 
niesoiwhile, abandoned by almost all the Castilians, disecMlK 
certed by their revolt, and mi^rtain whether he sdioiild poaice«^ 
ably relkiquish his power, or take arms in order todnauK 
tain it, eamCsdy solicited an interview with his son4n4aiviry 
who, by the advice of Manuel, studiously avoided it. Conk- 

■ i 

n Zurita Annales de Aragon» vi. 19. P. Mart. £p. 293, 394^ 
o> Fdvrer. Hist. viii. 285* 
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vinced at last, bfMseing the number and sed of Philip^sad* RO O R 
hertnts daily mcmMe, that it waa vain to Aink of vesiating ' 
^uch a toirent, Ferdinand cooaantad, by treaty, to resign June 27- 
the regency of Caatile into the handa of Philip, to retire Fwdinaiid 
hito his hereditary dominions of Aragon, and to rest aatis^ legency of 
fied irith die masterships of die military orderi, and that ?l^^l 
share of the revenue of the Indies, which Isabella had be* to Angon. 
queathed to him* Though an interview between the princes 
was no longer necessary, it was agreed to on both sides from 
motives of decency. FhUip repsdred to the place aqipoittted, 
wMi a splendid rednue of Cas^fian nobles, and a consider* 
aUe body of armed men. Fetdinand iqipeared widtout any 
povip, attended by a few followers mounted on mules, and 
imarmed. On that occasion Don John Manuel {lad the 
pleasure of disjdaying before the monarch whom he had de- 
sertied, Ae cxiensive influence which be had acquired over 
bis n^w niaster: While Ferdinand sufiered^ in presence of 
his forpiier sut^cts, the two most cruel mortifications which, 
an M|6d 9nd aipbidous prince can fed f being at pnce over« 
iea<A^ in ponducty and stripped of pptveri". 

Not long after, bff retired into Aragon ; and hoppg that juiy. • 
aome fevoundUie accident would soon open the way to hisi 
return into Casdle, he took care to protest, though with great 
aecreeyj that the treaty concluded widi his son-iQ-Iaw, being 
extorted by fcn^re, ought to be deemed void of all obUgation % 

Philip took possession of his new authority with a youth* PhUipand 
fal joy. Tlie unhai^y Joannas from whom he derived it, {^"^jXl 
remamed, chving aU these oomtests, under the dominion of ed u kin^ 
adeepm^ancholy; she was sddom allowed to appear m j^^^^*^ 
public.; her father, though he bad oft^ desired i^ was xe* Cortes, 
iiised Mcc^as to ht&r; and Philip's cluef object, was to prevail 
on the CprtPS to de<jare her incapable of government, that 
«a imdivide^ powder might be lodged in his l^aads, until his 
son should »f^m to full age* But such was the pardal slU 
tschment of ^ CastiUans to their native princess, that 

p Zurita Annales de Arag. vi. 64. Mar. lib. 28. c. 19, 20. P. Mart. £p. 
304,305, Sic 
^ Zarita ^naUs de Ara|:. vi. p.68. Ferrer. Qist. viii. 290. ^ . 
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^ ^^ ^ diough Manuel had the address to gam some niQidben of A^ 
' Cortes assembled at Vadladolid, and others were yn}^g to 
gratify their new sovereign in his first request, the ' great 
body of the representatives refused their consent to a de- 
claration which they thought so injuridus to the blood of 
(heir monarchs ^ They were unaHimous, however, in ac- 
knowledging Joanna and l^hilip, queen aod king of Castiie, 
and their son Charles prince of Asturias/ 

D^th of . This was almost the only memorable event duxing J^dii^'« 
administration. A fever put an end to his fife in the twehly- 

«ept. 25, eighth year of Ms age, when he had not enjoyied>the regal 
dignity, which he had been so' eager to obtain, fiill tlaree 
months*. . * . » - ^ ^ 



1506. 



creaMf. 



The diflor- The whole royal autiiority in Castile ought of course t^ 
jmna'»^*^ have devolved upon Joanna* But the shock occasioned by 
mind in- a disaster so unexpected as the death of her husb^md, com- 
pleted the disorder of her understanding, and her kiciqsacity 
for government. IJuring all the time of Philip's sickness, 
no entreaty could prevail on her, though in the sixtii month 
of her pregnancy, to lekve him for a fnoment. Whfein he 
expired, however, she did not shed one tear, or utter a 
single groan. Her grief was silent and settied* She con- 
tinued to watch the dead body with the same tender^es^ and 
attention as if it had been alive \ and though at last she per^ 
mitted it to be buried, she soon removed it from the tomb 
to her own apartment. There it was laid upon a bed of 
state, in a splendid dcess': and haying heard flom. some 
monk a legendary tale of a king who Revived aft^ he hsid 
becMkad fourteen years, she kept her eye^ dmost constantiy 
fixed on t|ie body, waiting for the happy moment of its re- 
turn to life. Nor was this capricious afec^on i^r her dead 
httsband less tinctured widijeaddusy, than that whiidii she had 
borne to him while alive. She did not permit any of her 
female attendants to approach the bedon which his corpso 
was laid ; she would nbt sbffer any woman who did not be* 
long to her family to enter the apartment } and luther than 

r Zurita Annales de Ar?g. vi. p.. 7S, 

8 Marian, lib. 28. c 23. t P. Mart. £p 316. 
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gnM that privilege to a midwife, tbough a veiy aged one BOOK 
had been chosen on puipoae, she bcnre the princess Catha* '* 
line without any other assistance than that of her own do» " 

mestics^ 

A woxAN in such a state of mind was litde capable of go* ^^i* «>• 
^remiag a great kingdom ; and Joanna, who made it her Govera- 
aok empioymentto bewail the loss, and to pray for the soul menc 
eihiear husband, would have diought her attention to public 
9ibks an impious neglect of those duties which she owed to 
MtMu But though she declined assuming the administration 
heradUE) yet, by a strange caprice of jealousy, she refused to 
commit it to any odier person ; and ho entreaty of her sub- 
jects could persuade he,r to name a- regent, or even to sign 
such papers as were neeessaiy for the ezecudon of justice, 
and the seeimty of the kingdom. 

The death of Philip, threw the Castilians into the greatest Mnlmi. 
peipleidty* It was neeessaiy to a[^iiit a regent, both on li^ntl^niw 
account of Joanna's frenzy^ and the infancy of her son ; and FMliiimiid 
as diere was not among the nobles, any person so eminendy ^^^S^^\\ 
disdnguished eidier by superiority in rank or abilities as to i^ency. 
faecaSed by die puUic voice to that high office, all naturally 
tanxA their eyes either towards Ferdinand, or towards the 
enqi^Rn: Makioulian* The former claimed that dignity as 
admini^tjtato>r for his daughter, and by virtue of the testa- 
ment of Isabella ; the latter thcmght himself the legal gi^ar^ 
dianof Ins gcandson, wham on account of his mother's infir- 
mity, he already considered as king of Castile. Such of the 
nobitity as had lately be^ most active in compelling Ferdi- 
nand to resign the government of the kingdom, ftembled at 
the thoughts of his being restored so soon to his former dig- 
ni^. Theydreadedtheretumof a m<march, not apt to for- 
give, and who, to those defects with which they were alrea- 
dy acquainted, added that resentment which the xemem- 
brance of dieir behaviour, and reflection upon his own dis- 
grace, must naturally have edited. Though none of these 
objections k|y against Maximilian, he was a stranger to the 

u Mar. Hist. lib. 29. c. 3 Sc 5. P. Mart. £p. 318. 334. 328. $32. 
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B O O K|ji||^sa2|{i|^|iinenofCa8tUe;heliadnotei<^ 
. ney tosupport his pretensioiis; nor couid his claim be admil? 

ted without a public declaration of Joanna's inci^ciiy for gOK 
vemment, an indignity to which, notwithstanding the nch 
toriety of her distemper, the delicacy of the Castilians could 
not bear the thoughts of subjecting hen 

Don John Manue2^ however, and a £bw of thfe whhsB^ 
who considered diemselves as most obnoadoiis to Feidinaod'^ 
displeasure, declared tar Maximilian, and oflbred to 9\ip» 
port his claim with all their interest Maxiwii1ian» 9lw9if^ 
enterprising and decisive in council, though feeble and dUai^ 
toxy in execution, eag^ly embraced the offer. But a sme» 
of ineffectual negotiations, was the, only <po«isequence of thia 
transaction. The emperor, as usual, sisseit^d his rights ii^ 
a high strain, promised a greait deal and per£M*med nothipg "^^ 

Fefdinanl A FEW days before the death of Philip, Ferdinand h»A 

"**^t to" *^ ®^^ ^^^ Nai^es, that, by his own presence, he .might put 

his kin^- an end, with greater decency, to the vioe|x>yalty of the greal; 

a^ofNa- captsun, whose in^rtant services, and cautious conduct;, did 

not screen him from the suspicions of bis jealous mafit£9^^ 

Though an account of his son4n-law's death r^ched him fH 

P<»to-fino, in the territories of Genoa, he was 9» 9f>lmtipm 

to discover the sepret intrigues which he supposed the gKal 

detain to have been canying on, aad to establish Us own aMU 

thority on a firm foundation in the Neapolitan dopainions, bjr 

removing him from the supreme command there, ^aat ittdber 

than discontinue his voyage, he chose to leave Castile in a 

state of aaprchy, and even to risk, by this dds^, his ob* 

taimng nfllession of the government of that Ungdoiiii^ 

*?«!««- NbTHWJG but the jgreat abilities and piwknt induct of 
cy of Cas- his adherents, could have prevented the bad edfects of this 
through*^ absence. At the head of these was Ximcaes, arcfabiijicxp of 
tbe infltt- Toledo^ who, though he had been raised to that dignity by 
dinal^X?' Isiriielia, contrary to the inclination of £%rdi9ai3id, aod though 
menes. he could have no expectation of eigc^ng mudi power undei^ 

X Mariana, lib. 29. c. 7. Zurita Annales.de Ara^. vi. 9^ 
y Zurita Annalei de Arag'. t1. p. 85. 
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* 

Ae admifiiMMioii of a mastier Utde disposed to distmgoish BOOK 
Mm by ^^ttniofdiiuay marks of attention, -was neverthdess 
so dScteterested, as t» prefer the we]£urt of his country be* ^ 

fiire his <3fWtk grandeur, and to declare, that Castile could 
never be so happily governed as by a prince, whom long ex- 
periaice had rendered thorou^dy acquainted with its true 
interest. The seal of Ximenes to bring over his countrymen 
to this opinion, induced him to lay aside somewhat of his 
usual austerity and haughtiness. He condescended, on this vnr. 
occasion, to court die ^fisaffiected nobles, and employed ad- 
dress, as 'well as arguments, to persuade them. Ferdinand 
seebnded hn endeavours with great art ; and by concessions 
to some of die grandees, by promises to others, and by 
letters fen of €om{^isance to dl, he gained many of his 
most virfent opponents *. Though many cabals were formed, Aug. 21. 
and «ome commotions were excited, yet when Ferdinand, r^^J^^^ 
after having setded the afEurs of Naples, arrived in Castile, Spain. 
he entered upon die administration widiout opposition. The 
prudence witii which he exercised his authority in that king- 
dom, equalled die good fortune by which he had recovered 
it. By a moderate, but steady administration, free from Hit pnw 
parddhv and from resentment, he entirely reconciled Ae <*«"^*"*- 
Castai^ms to his pe»om and secured to lhe», during the l^r"** 
remainder of his life, as much domestic tranquilli^, as was 
consistent with the genius of the feudal government, whidi 
s^ snbnsted among them m fiiH vigour \ 

Noit W90 the preservation of tranquiBity in his hereditary 
kingdcHns, theoidy obligation which the archduke Charles 
owed to the wise regency <)f his grandfather ; it ¥^Bis good 
featune,4iaringlhat pmod, to have very isiportantVditiona 
made to tiie Hionainions over which he was to reign. v>n the 
ooaat of Barbany, Oran, gad odier conquests of no small o/|^^ 
valte, wei<e annexed to the crown of Castile by cardinal 
SQmenes, who, with a spirit veiy uncommon in a numk, 
fed in person a mimeioua aimy against the Moors of that IS09. 
country; and, with a generosity and magnificence still more 

^ X Zuritai Anxnles de Av»g. xi. p. 87* 94. 109. 
^ a Mariana, lib, 29. c. 10. 
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• ^j^ ^ singulat'f defrayed die whole expense of die expedition out 
•■ of his own revenues \ In Europe, Feidinand, under 'pre- 

tences no less frivolous dian unjust, as well as by ardficee 
... die most shame All and tk'cSacherous, expelled John d'Alhset, 
tionofNa- die lawful sovereign,- from' dfe throne of Navarre; and, 
^^^* seizing on that king^m, extended the limits of the Spanish 
monarchy from the Pyrenees on die one hand, tO" the fitwtknr 
of Portugalon the odierV 

Ferdinand ir ^rai AOt, however,^ Ae desiare <tf aggrandizing the' 
^Ismnd^ archduke,' which influenced Feidihand in this, or in »f 
other of his acdons/ He was moiie apt ta cetitfidkl' ^lat 
youngs prince as a' rival, who might one day widest oiit of hia 
hands the government of Castile, than as a gnuadaoii, for 
whose interest he was intrusted widi the administcation* 
This jealousy soon begot aversion, and even hatred, the 
s3anptoms of which he was air no pains to conceaL Hence 
proceeded his immoderate joy when his young queen wa& de" 
1509. liveredof a son, whose life would have, deprived Charteai of 
the crowns of Aragpn^ Naples, Sicily,^ and Sardinia; and 
upon the untimely death of that prince, he discovered, for 
the same reason, an excessive solicitude to have other chil- 
dren. This impadence hastened, in all probability, the ac- 
cession of Charles to the crown of Spain.; Ferdinand, in 
order to procure a blessing, of which, from' his advanced 
age, and the intemperance of his youth, he coidd have litdQ 
prospect, had recourse to his physicians, and by their pre- 
1513. scription took one of those potions, which are supposed to 
add vi gour to the constitution, though they more frequent^ 
prove ^Hf to' it.' Thisp was its effect on a frame so feeble 
and e^Huted as that of Ferdinand ; for though he survived 
a violent disorder which it at first occasioned, it btougfaton 
siich an habitual languor and dejecdon of mind, as rendered 
him averse from any serious attention to public affidrsy and 
fond'of frivdous amusements, on which he had not hitherto 
' bestowed much time \ Though he now despaired d having 

b Mariana^ lib. 29. c. 18. 
c Mar. lib. 30. c. 11, 12. 19. 24. 

dZurita Annalesde Arag. vi. p. 347^. I'. Mart. Ep, 531. Argftniola* 
Annales de Jit^gon, lib. i. p. 4' 
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any son of his own, his jealousy of the arthdoke did not BOOK 
abate, nor codid he hdp viewing him with that aversion . 
which princes often bear to their successors. In order to 1515. 
gratify this unnatural pasaon, he made a will, appointing ^^^^ 
prince Ferdinand, who having been bom and educated in minish hit 
Spain, was much beloved by the Spaniards, to be regent of P**^*''; ^^ 
sdl his kingdoms, until the arrival of die archduke his vourof 
brother ; and by the same deed he setded upon him the ^^'^iJJ™*' 
grand-mastership of the three nuBtary orders. The former 
of diese grants might have put it in the power of the young 
prince to have disputed the throne with his brother ; the 
latter would, in any event, have rendered him almost in* 
dependent of him. 

Ferdinand retained to the last that jealous love of power, 
which was so remari^able through his whole life. Unwilling. 
even at the approach of death to admit a thought of relin- 
qmshing any portion of his authority, he removed condnual- 
ly from place to place, in order to fly from his distemper, or 
to forget it. Though his strength declined every day, none 
of his attendants durst mention his condition ; nor would he 
admit, his fiither confesscH*, who thought such silence crimi- 
nal and unchristian, into his presence. At last the danger 
became so imminent, that it could be no longer concealed. 
Ferdinand received the inumation with a decent fortitude ; 
and touched, perhaps, with compimction at the injustice 
which he had done his grandson, or influenced by the honest 
remonstrances of Carvajal, Zapara, and Vargas, his most 
ancient and fsuthful coimsellors^ who represented^^him, 
that by investing prince Ferdinand with the re|^^^ he 
would infaBibty entail a civil war on the two brothers^P by 
bestowing on him the grand-mastership of the military orders, 
would strip the crown of its noblest ornament and chief 
strength, he ccMisented to alter his will with respect to both 

&eae pardculars. By a new deed he left Charles the sole , ^^*^ 

Is pcrsiui* 
heir of all bis dominions, and allotted to prince Ferdinand^ ded to alter 

instead of that throne of which he thought himself almost ^^^ ^'^ 

secure, an inconsiderable establishment of fifty thousand dxh- 

. VQU lU l> 
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B O O K cats a yearV He died a few hours after signing tbb wiU, tm 
' the twenty-third day of January^ one thousand five hundred 
and die*. ^^^ sixteen. 

Education Crarles, to whom such a noble iidioit^ice descended by 
of Charles his death, was near the full age of ^zteen. He had hitherto 
resided in the Low-Countries, his paternal dominions* Mar- 
garet of Austria, his aunt, and Margaret of York, the sister of 
Edward IV. of England, and widow of Charka the Bold, two 
princesses of great virtue and abilities, had the care of forming 
his early youth. Upon the death of his father, the Fleminga 
committed the government of the Low-Countries to his grand^ 
father, the emperor Maximilian, with the name rather than the 
authority of regent^ Maximilian made choice of William 
1506. jg Croy lord of Chievres to superintend the education of the 
young prince hb grandsons* That nobleman possessed, in 

e Mart. Htst. lib. 30. c. ult. Zorita Annales de Arag. vi. 401. P. Mart* 
£p. S6S, 566. Aigensola Annales de Arag. lib. t . p. 1^. 

f Pontius Heuterus Rerum Austriacarnm, lib. xv. Lov. 1649. lib. vii. 
c. ii. p. 155. 

g The French historians, upon the authority of M. da Bdtay, Mem. p. 
11. have unanimously asserted, that Philip, by his last will, having appunt- 
ed the king of France to have the direction of his son's education, Louis 
XII. with a disinterestedness suitable to the confideoce reposed in him^ 
named Chievres for that office. Even the president Henaut has adopted 
this opinion. Abreg^ Chron. A. D. ISOT. Varillas, in his usual manner, 
pretends to have seen Philip's testament. Pract. de r&dncation des 
Princes, p. 16. But the Spanish, German, and Flemish historians concur 
in contradicting this assertion of the French authors* It appears from 
Heuterusjjt cotemporary Flemish historian of great authority, that Louis 
XII. bj^^enting to the marriage of Germaine de Foiz with Feidtnaad^ 
had l^^^Hi of that confidence which Philip once placed in him ; that 
this ^^K was increased by the French king's giving in marriage to the 
coun^RlngouIeme his eldest daughter, whom he had formerly betrothed 
toCharies; Heu«er. Rer. Austr. lib. v. 151: That the French, a short 
time before Philip's death, had violated the peace which subsisted bttweca 
them and the Flemings, and Philip had complained of this injury, and 
was ready to resent it. Heuter. ibid. All tl^ese circumstiinces render it 
improbable that Philip, who made his will a few days before he died, 
Heuter. p. 152, should commit the education of his son to Louis XII. In 
confirmation of these plausible conjectures, positive testimony can be pro- 
duced. It appears from Heutenis, that Philip, when he set out for Spain, 
had intrusted Chievres both with the care of his son's education, and with 
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tm eminent degree, the talents ythkdi fitted him fer mcli an B O O K 
important ofike, and dischai^ged the duties of it with great 
fideHtj"* Under Chievres, Adrian erf" Utrecht acted aa pre- ""TsiiT* 
txptor. This prefermei^ which opened his way to die 
tiighest dignities an eccksiasdc can attain, he owed not to 
Ins Ssirdi, for that was extremely mean ; nor to his interest, 
for he was a stranger to the arts of a court ; but to die opi- 
nion which his countrymen entertained of his leammg. He 
irras indeed no mconsideraUe proficient in those frivolous 
sciences, whidi, during several cet^uries, assoiaed the name 
of philosophy, and had published a commentary, wUch was 
iiighly esteemed, upon T/ie Book of Sentences^ a £Eunou8 treap 
^e of Petrus Lombardus, considered at that time as tbe 
standard system of meti^ysioal theology. But whatever 
admiration these procured him in an iUherate age, it was 
soon foxmd that a man accustomed to tbe retirement of a 
eoflege, unacquainted with the woiU, and without any tine* 
ture of taste or elegance, was by no means qualified fix* ren-> 
<dering science agreeable to a young prince. Chaiies, ac- 
cordingly, discovered an eariy aversion to learning, and an 
'excessive fimdness for those vicdent and mardal exercises, id 
«excel in whidi was the diief pride, and almost the only sti>- 
^y of persons of rank in that age* Chievres encouraged 
this taste, either from a desire of gaining his pupil by indul- 
gence, or from too sU^t an opinion of the advantages of 
literaiy accompSshments*** He instructed lum, however, 

theffl v e r nmetit of his dominions in the Low-Coantries. H«ater. lib. yii. 
^. 15.^ That an attempt was made, soon after Philip's death, to have the 
emperor Maximilian appointed regent, during the minorit]M|hi8 grand- 
son ; but this being opposed, Chievres seems to have continufl^^hischarge 
both the offices which Philip bad committed to him. Heat. il^H|»3. 155. 
That in the beginning of the year 1508, the Flemiags invited nRximiliaa 
to accept of the regency ; to which he consented, and appointed his daugh- , 
ter Margaret, together with a council of Flemings, to exercise the supreme 
authority, when he himself should, at any time, be absent. He likewise 
named Chievres as governor, and Adrian of Utrecht as preceptor to his 
#0Q. Heut. Ibid. 155. 157. What Heatenis rdates with respect to this 
matter is confirmed by Moringus in^ita Adriani apud Ansdecta Casp. 
Boimanni de Adriano, cap. 10 ; by Barlandus Chronic. Brabant, ibid. p. 
!?5 s and by Haraevs Annal. Brab. vol. il. 520, &c. 

h Jovii Vita Adriani, p. 91. Struvii Corpus Hist. Germ. ii. 967. P. 
fieater. Rer. Anstr. Ub. vii. c. 3. p. ISf. 
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B O O K ^itli great cal-6 in the alts of govantnent ; he made him, 
^ stucfy the history not only of his own kingdoms, hut of those 

1516. with which diey were connected ; he accmtomed him, from 
The first ^he time of his assuming the government of Flanders in the 
of his cha- year one thousand five hundred and fifteen, to attend to bu^- 
^^^^^* siness ; he persuaded him to peruse all papers relating to 
public affairs ; to be present at the deliberations of his privy** 
counsellors, and to propose to them himself diose nutters, 
concerning which he required their opinion ^ From such 
an education, Charles cpntracted habits of gravity and recol- 
lection which scarcely suited his time of life. The first 
• openings of his genius did bot indicate that superiority 
which its matufer age displayed^ He did not discov^er ia 
his youth the impetuosity of spirit whidi commonly ushers 
in an active and enterprising manhood. Nor did his eaily ob- 
sequiousness to Chievi'es, and his other favourites^ j^xxnise 
that capacious and decisive judgment, which afterwards di- 
rected the aiBiirs of one hsM of Europe* But his subjects^ 
•dazzled with the external accomplishments of a graceftil 
%ure and manly address, and viewing his character with 
that partiality which is always shown to princes during their 
•youth, entertained sanguine hopes of his adding lustre to 
those crowns which descended to him by the death of Fer- 
dinand* 

JStatfc of The kingdoms of Spain, as is evident from the vietv- 
Spain re- which I have eiven of their political constitution, were at that 

Quires a VI- . . , ° . ... '^ , . , . . ' . - 

gorous ad- time lU a situation which required an administration no less 
rninistra- vigoi-oilsjhan prudent. The feudal institutions, which 
had b^^Btroduced mto ail its different provinces by the 
Gotiuj^K Suevi, and the Vandals^ subsisted in great force* 
The nobles, who were powerful and warlike, had long pos- 
sessed all the exorbitant privileges which these institutions 
vested in their order. The cities in Spain were more nume- 
rous and more considerable, than the genius of feudal go- 
vemment^ naturally unfavourable to commence and to regu«> 

i Memoires de Bellay, 8vo. Par. 1573. p. 11. P. Heuter. lib. viii. c. !• 
p. l»i. 

k P* Martyr, Ep. 569. 655. 
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Ur pdiice, seemed to admit. The penonal n^^ts, nd po* B O O K 
litical influence, which the inhabitants of these cities had ac- ' 
quired, were extensive. The royal prerogative, circum- 1515^ 
scribed by the privileges of the nobili^, and by the preten- 
sions of the people, was confined within very narrow limits. 
Under such a form of government, the principles of discoid 
were many ; the bond of union was extremely feeble ; and 
Spain felt not only all the inconveniences occasioned by the 
defects in the feudal system, but was exposed to disorders 
arising fix>m the peculiarities in its own constituuoo. 

During tbe long adnunistration of Ferdinand, no inter* 
nal commodon, it is true, had arisen in Spain. His superU 
or abilities had enabled him to restrain the turbulence of the - 
noUes, and to moderate the jealousy of the commons. By 
die wisdom of his domestic government, by the sag^ity 
with which he conducted his foreign operations, and by the 
high opinion that his subjects entertained of both, he had 
preserved among them a degree of tranquillity, greater than 
was natural to a constitution, in which the seeds of discord 
and disorder were so copiously mingled. But, by the death 
of Ferdinand, these restraints were at once withdrawn ; and 
facuon and discontent, from being long repressed, were 
ready to break out with fiercer animosity. 

In order to prevent these evils, Ferdinand had in hb last Ferdinand 
will taken a most prudent precauticm, by appointing cardind pointed. 
Ximenes, archbi^op of Toledo, to be sole regent of Castile, caidinal 
until the arrival of his grandson in Spain. The singular «^"** 
character of this man, and the extraordinaty qualiSj^hich 
marked him out for that office at such a juocture,^^nt a 
particular description. He was descended of an honouraUe, His rite 
not of a wealthy family ; and the circumstances of his parents, JJJJ|^' 
as well as his own inclinations, having determined him to 
enter into the church, he early obtained benefices of great 
value, and which placed him in the way of the highest pre- 
ferment. All these, however, he renounced at once ; and 
after undergoing a very severe noviciate, assumed the habit 
of. St. Francis in a monastery of Observantine friars, one of 
the most rigid orders in the Romish church. There he sOon 
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*^^ ^ became ettunenc for his uncommon austerity of manners^ 
■ and .for those excesses of superstitious devotion, which are 

1516. Ae proper characteristics of the monastic life. But notwith* 
standing these extravagances, to which weak and endiusi- 
astic minds alone are usually prone, his understanding, na^ 
turally penetrating and decisive, retained its full vigour, andl 
aopiired him such great authority in his own order, as raised 
him to be their provxnciaL His reputation for sanctity soon 
procured him the office of father-confessor to queen Isabella, 
which he accepted with the utmost reluctance. He preserv- 
ed in a court die same austerity of manners which had dis- 
tinguished him in the cloister* He continued to make all 
his journeys on foot ; he subsisted only upon sdms ; his acts 
of moitification were as severe as ever, and his penances as 
rig<»tKi8. Isri>ella, pleased with her choice, conferred on 
him^ not long after, the archbishopric of Toledo, which 
next to die papacy, is die richest dignity in the church of 
Rome. This honour he declined with a firmness, wMch 
nothing but the authoritative injimction of the pope was dble 
to overcome. Nor did this height of promotion change his 
manners. Though obliged to display in public that mag- 
nificence which became his station, he himself retsuned his 
monastic severity. Under his pontificd robes he constantly 
wore the coarse frock of St. Francis, die rents in which he 
used to patch with his own hands. He at no time used linen ; 
but was commonly clad in hair-cloth. He dept always in 
his habit, most frequendy on die ground, or on boards, rarely 
ma bed. He did not taste any of the delicacies which ap^ 
peared at his table, but satisfied himself with diat simple 
diet jjHh the rule of his order prescribed ^ Notwithstand- 
ing t^pe peculiarities, so opposite to the manners of the world, 
he possessed a thorough knowledge of its afiairs ; and no 
«ooner was he called by his station, and by the high opinioa 
which Ferdinand and Isabella entertained of him, to take a 
principal share ^the administration, than he displayed talents^ 
for business, which rendered die fame of his wisdom equal 
to that of his sanctity. His pditical conduct, remarkable 

I HiBtoire de I'administration du Card. Ximen. par Mich. Baudier, 4to: 
1635. p. 13; 
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ftff the boldness and originality of all hb pbiis, ikwed from B ^ O ^ 
his real character, and partook both of its virtues and its de* .__ 
fects* His extensive genius suggested to him schemes vast 151s. 
and magnificent. Conscious of the integrity of hia inten- 
tions, he pursued these with unremitting and undaunted firm- 
ness. Accustom^ed from his early youth to mortify his own 
passi(»is, he showed litde indulgence towards those of other 
men. Taught by his system of religion to check even his 
most innocent desires, he was the enemy of every thing to 
which he could affix the name of elegance or pleamre* Tho^ 
firee from any suspicion of cruelty, he discovered in all his 
commerce with the world a severe inflexiUlity of mind, and 
auaterity of character, peculiar to the monastic proiessian, 
md which can bxrdfy be conceived in a country where that 
is unknown* 

Such was the man to whom Ferdinand comnutted the re* Cudinal 
gency of Castile ; and though Ximene* was then near fi^ui^ pointed^ 
score, and perfecdy acqusunted with the labour and difficulty gent by 
of the office, his natural intrepdity of mind, and seal for ^*'*^*' 
the puUic good, prompted him to accept of it without heat* 
tation. Adrian of Utrecht, who had been sent into Spain 
a few months before the death of Ferdinand, produced full 
powers from the archduke to assume the name and authority 
of regent, upon the demise of his grand-father ; but such 
was the aversion of the Spaniards to the government of a 
stranger, and so unequal the abilities of the two competitors, 
that Adrian^s clmm would at once have beeu' rejected, if 
Ximenes himself, from complaisance to his new master, had 
not consented to acknowledge him as regent, and Id carry 
on the government in conjunction with him* By ti^Uiow* 
ever, Adrian acquired a dignity merely nominaL Ximenes, ximenes 
though he treated him with great decency, and even respect^ obtains the 
retained the whole power in hi$ hands'". ^j^,^ J^' 

affairs. 

The cardinal's first care was so observe the motions of the caut^t 

infant Don Ferdinand, who, havintp been flattered with so fS^instthe 
^ L i_ J- . infant Don 

near a prospect of supreme power, bore the disappointment Feidinand. 
m Gometius de reb. gest. Ximcnii, p. 150. foL Compl. 1509. 
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® ^T ^ ^ <>f his hopes with greater impatience than a prince at a period 

of life so early couM have been supposed to feel. Ximenes, 

1516. under pretence of providing more effectually for his safe- 
ty, removed him from Gaudaloupe, the place in which he 
had been educated, to Madrid, where be fixed the residence 
of the court. There he was under the cardinal^s own eye^ 
and his conduct, with^that of his domestics, was watched 
with the utmost attention". 

The first intelligence he received fix>m die Low-Countries, 
gave greater disquiet to the cardinal, and convinced him? 
how difficult a task it would be to conduct the affairs of ai» 
unexperienced prince under the influence of counsellors ua<» 
acquainted with the laws and manners of Spain. No sooner 
did the account of Ferdinand's death reach Brussels, than 
the tide of Charles, by the advice of his Flemish ministers, resolved 
*"^' to assume the tide of king. By the laws of Spain, the sole 
right to the crowns, both of Castile and of Aragcm, belonged 
to Joanna ; and though her infirmities disqualified her fronot 
governing, this incapacity had not been declared by any^ 
public act of the Cortes in either kingdom ; so that the 
Spaniards considered this resolution, not only as a direct 
violation of their privileges, but as an unnatural usurpation: 
in a son on the prerogatives of a mother, towards whom, ia 
her present unhappy situation, he manifested a less delicate 
regard than her subjects had always expressed •*. The Fie* 
mish court, however, having prevs^ed both on the pope and 
on the emperor to address letters to Charles as king of Cas-^ 
tile ; the former of whom, it was pretended, had a right as- 
head o^the church, and the latter, as head of the empire^ 
to cojpr this tide ; instructions were sent to Ximenes, to- 
prevail on the Spaniards to acknowledge it. Ximenes, though 
he had earnestly remonstrated against the measure, as no less 
unpopular than unnecessary, resolved to exert all his autho-^ 
rity and credit in carrying it into execution, and immedi* 
atety assembled such of the nobles as were then at courts 

n Miniana Contin. Marlanae^ lib. i. c. % Baudier. Hist, de Xlmeatt^ 
p. 118. 
o P. Mart. Ep. 568. 
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ISnhafc Charles required was laid before them; and when, in» B O O & 
stead of complying with his demands, diey began to miuv ' 

mur against sudi an unprecedented encroachment on their 15x6, 
privikges, and to talk high of the rights of Joanna, and 
their oath of allegiance to her, Ximenes hastily interposed, ItecosnU* 
and with that firm and decisive tcme which was natural to ^j^^ i^u- 
him, told them, that they were not called now to deliberate, ence of Xi* 
but to obey ; that their sovereign did not apply to them for ^ApiS'is, 
advice, but expected submission ; and ^ this day,'' added he, 
^ Charles shall be pioclaimed king of Caa^ in Madrid ; 
and the re»t of the dues, I doubt not, will fellow its ex* 
ample." On the spot he gave orders for that purpose'; and 
notwi^istanding Ac novelty of the practice, and the secret 
discontents of many persons of distinction, Charles's title 
was univerially recognized. In Aragon, wliere die privi* 
leges of the subject were more extensive, and the abilities 
as well as aitthority of the archbishop of Saragossa, whon» 
Ferdinand had appointed regent, were far infericu' to those 
of Ximenes, the same obsequiousness to die will of Charies 
did not appear, nor was he acknowledged there under any 
odier character but that ot prince, until his arrival in Spain% 

XiMEifEs, though possessed only of delegated power, ^'* 
wluch fix»m his advanced age, he could not expect to enjoy for extend* 
long, assumed, together with the character of regent, all.^'^S^^P'** 
the ideas natural to a monarch, and adopted schemes for ex- '^'^^^^* 
tending the regal authority, which he pursued with as much 
mtrepidi^ and ardour, as if he himself had been to reap the 
advantages resulting from their success. The exorbitant 
privileges of the Castilian noUes circumscribed the B|eroga« 
tive of the prince within very narrow limits. These? privi- 
leges the. cardinal considered as so many unjust extoftioo^ 
from the crown, and determined to abridge tfcusm. Danger- 
ous as the attempt was, there were cirpumstances in>his situ- 
ation which promised him greater success than any king of. 
Castile could have expected. The strict and prudent ecooo-- 
my of his archiepiscopal revenues, furnished him with moro 

p Gometius, p. 152. &c. Baudier^ Hi&t. de Ximi^. p. 131. 
q P. Mart. Ep. 573. 
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BOOK TtBdy aicmie^ than the crown could at way time conunamdi 

' the sanctity of his manners, his charity and munificence, ren* 

1516. de^d him the idol of die ptofie ; and the nobles themselves^ 

not suspecting any danger from him, did not observe his nio- 

tions with the same jealous attention, as they .would have 

watched those of one of their monarchs. 

Byde. Imkediatelt upon his accession to the regency, several 

^h'"^^ bU' ^^ ^ nobles, fancying th^t the reins of government would 
tj. pf consequence be somewhat relaxed, began to assemble 

&eir vasaals, and to pros<^cute, by force of arms, pAv^ qiuu^ 
rds and pretensions, which the authori^ of Ferdinand had 
obliged them to dissemble, or to relinquish* But Ximenes» 
who had taken into pay a good body of troops, 4>pposed and 
defeated all their designs with unexpected vigour and £Mtility ; 
and though he did not treat the audiors of these disorders 
widi any cruelty, he forced diem to acts of submission, ex* 
tremely mortifying to the haughty spirit of Castilian gran* 
dees. 

Bjrform- . BuT while the cardinal's attacks were confined to individu-' 
'^^troo^^ als, and every act of rigour was justified by the appearance' 
depending of necessity, founded on the forms of justice,' and tempered 
with a mixture <^ lenity, there was scarcely rbom for jea- 
lousy or complaint. It was not so with his next measure^ 
which by striking at a privilege essential to the nobility^ gave 
a generad alarm to the whole order. By the feudal constitu^ 
tkm, the military power was lodged in the hands of the no* 
bles, and men of an inferior condition were called into the 
field oQly as their vassals, and to follow their banners. A 
king, with scan^ revenues, aind a limited f»%TOg«tive^ de<* 
pended on these potent barons in all his opetations. It was 
with their forces he attacked his enemies, imd with diem he 
defended his kingdonu While at the head of ttoops attach* 
ed warmly to their own immediate lords, and accustomed tor 
obey no oth^ commands, his> authori^ was precarioos 
and his efforts feeble. Frpm this state Ximenes resdved 
to deliver the crown ; and as mercenaiy standing armies 
were unknown imder the feudal government, and woidd 
have been odious to a martial and generous people, he issu*^ 
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•dapradamatiQn, commanding eveiy city in Castile te enfol ' ^^ ^ 
a certain number of its burgesses, in order th^ A^ ffiigbt .^^,.„.^ 
be trained to the use of arms on Sundays and hoUdiays {he 151s, 
engaged to provide i^cers to command diem at tbe public 
expense ; and as an encouragement to the private men, pro* 
mised than, an exemption from aU taxes and impositimiSe 
The frequent incursions of the Moors from Africa, and the 
necessity pf having some force always ready to oi^iose thenit 
ftimished a jd^usible pretence for this iimoyation; Tbe ob^ 
ject rea% i|i view was to secure the king a body of troops ' 
independent oi his barons, and which mig^t serve to couii* 
lerbalance ^ir power '• The pobles were not slow in per* 
eeiving wh^t was his intention, and saw how efiectuaUy the 
9cheme which he had adcpted would accomplish his endj^ 
but as a measure which had the pious appearance of resisting 
die^ progress of die infidels was extremely popular, and as 
any o]^sition to it, arising from their order alone, would 
have been imputed irbolly to in^reated motives, they em 
deavoured'tQ excite the cities themselves to refuse diediencei 
and to inveigh against the prodan^ion as inconsistent witl^ 
their chaiters.and privileges. In consequence of their instir 
gations, Burgos, Valladolid, and several other cities, rose 
in open mutiny. Some of the gnmdees declared themsejve^ 
thm protectors. Violent remonstrances were presented t9 
the king. His Flemish cotmseUors were alarmed. Ximenes 
abme cc^tinued firm and undaunted; and partly by terroi% 
pfordy by entreaty ; by force in some instances, and t^ font 
bear^nce in others ; he prevailed on all the refractory cities 
to comply '• During his administration, he continued to ex- 
ecute his plan with vigour; but socm after Ms death it was 
entirely dropped* 

His success in this scheme for reducing ^ exorbitaat Bj recall* 
power o£ the nobility, encouraged him to attempt a diminu- !2f,^of 
tien €£ their possessions, which were no less exoibitant. former mo- 
During tba contests and diaordera inseparsdiile from the feu^ ^enoblu- 

ty. 

rMinianae Continuatio MariaaaB.fol. Hag. 1733. p. 3. 
^^ P, Mart. £p« 5S6» Ice. Gomettns^p. 160,lcc. 
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B 6 K dal govcitiittcnt, the nobles, ever attentive to their' own In^ 
_. terest, and taking advantage of the weakness or distress of 

their monarchs, had seized some parts of the royal demea-'' 
nes, obtained grants of others, and having gradually wrest^ 
ed almost the whole out of the hands of the prinee, had an^ 
nexed them to their own estates. The tides, by. which 
most of the grandees held these lands, were extremely de- 
fective ; it was from some successiul usurpation, which the' 
crown had been too feeble to dispute, that many derived 
their only claim to possession. An inquiry carried back to/ 
the origin of these encroachments, which were almost coe- 
val With the feudal system, was impracticable; and as k 
would have stripped eveiy nobleman in Spain of greAt part 
of his lands, it must have excited a general revolts Such a 
step was too bold, even for the enterprising genius of Xime- 
nes. H<J confined himself to the reign of Ferdinand ; and 
beginning with the pensions granted during that time, re- 
fused to make any farther payment, because all right to 
them expired with his life. He then called to account such 
as had acqmred crown lands under the administration c£ ttot 
monarch, and at once resumed whatever he had alienated.' ' 
The effects of these revocations extended to many persons 
of high rank ; for though Ferdinand was a prince of Utde 
generosity, yet he and Isabella having been raised to the* 
throne of Castile by a powerful faction of the nobles, they 
were obliged to reward the zeal of their adherents with great 
Hberality, and the royal demesnes were their only fund tat 
that purpose. The addition made to the revenue of die 
crown by these revocations, together with his own frugat 
economy^ enaUed Ximenes not only to discharge allthedebtd 
which Ferdinand had left, and to remit considerable siims 
to Flanders, but to pay the officers of his new militia, and to 
establish magazines not only mc»*e numerous, but better fiir* 
nished with artillery, arms, and wariike storesj tiian Spaiv 
had ever possessed in . any former age *. The prudent and 
disinterested Application of these sums, was a full apobgjr 
to the people for the rigour with which they were exacted. 

tFkcbierVie deXimcn. ii. GOO. 
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The nobles, alanned at these repeated attacks, be^pn Id B O O k 
tfaitik of precautions for the safety of their order. Many ^' 
cabals were formed, loud complaints were uttered, and des» ^sii^. 
perate rescrfutions taken; but before they piooeeded to ex* Thenoblet 
tremhies^ diey appcnnted some of their number to examine ^S^atMi 
the powers in consequence of which the cardimd exetcised acts 
of such high authority. The admiral of Castile, the duke 
de Infimtado, and the Cond^ de Benevento, grandees of the 
first rank, were intrusted with tUa conmussioQ. Ximenes re» 
ceived diem with cold civility, and in answer to their demand^ 
}»oduced the testament of Ferdinand by whkh he was ap« 
pointed regent, together with the ratification of that deed by 
Charles. To both these they objected ; and he endeavour* 
ed to establish their validity. As the conversation grew 
warm, he led them insensibly towards a balcony, from whicfat but with* 
they had a view of a large body of troops under arms, and «**»"«»•• 
of a formidable train of artiOeiy. ^^ Behold," says he, pojat-i 
ing to these and raising his voice, ^ die powers vrbich I have 
received from his Catholic majesty. \Vith these I govern 
Castile ; and widi these I will govern it, until the king your 
master and mine takes possession of his kingdom V A 
declaration so bold and haughty sUenced them, and astonish* * 

ed their associates. To take arms against a man aware of 
his danger, and prepared for his defence, was what despair 
alone would dictate. AH dioughts of a general confederacy 
Against die cardinal's administration were hud aside ; and 
elxcept from some slight commotions, excited by the private 
resentment of particular noblemen, the tranquilli^ of Castile 
suffered no inteiruption. 

It was not only from die opposition of the Spanish nobility Thwin« . 
Aat obstacles arose to the execution <^ the cardinal's schemes ; J^^ ^^, . 
he had aconstant struggle to nxamtain with the Flembhmw ^* 
nisters, who presuming upon their fiivour widi the young '^*^'®"* 
king, aimed at directing the a£fairs of Spain, as well as those 
of dieir own country. Jealous of die great abilities and in- 
dependent spirit of Ximenes, they ccmsidered him radier as a 
rival who might circumscribe their power, than as a minister,' 

tt f lech. ii. 551. Fcrreras, Hist. viii. 43^ 
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• OX^ H iri)0 bjr his ptudence and vigour was addiilg tothegtwdjMr 

^ and authority of their master. Eveiy complaint against hisr 

141^ administration was listened to with pleasure by the courd^ 

ersin the Low-Countries. Unnecessary dbstructions were 

thrown by their means in the way of all his measures ; and 

though diey could not, either with decency or sale^^ dq^v^ 

him of die oflke of regent, they endeavoured to leaden hi« 

authority by dividing it. They soon discovered that Adrian 

of Utrecht^ already joined with him in office, had neidier 

genius nor spirit sufficient to give the least check to his pro^ 

Anaddi- ce^dings ; and therefore Charies, by their advice, added tor 

bwof re" ^ commission of regency La Chau, a Flemish ^endeman, 

gents ap- and afterwards Amerstorf, a nobleman of Holland ; the 

^**^ former distinguished lor his address, the latter for hb firm-» 

ness. Ximenes, thou^ no stranger to the malevolent in-^ 

tenticm of the Flemish courders, received these new asso-r 

elates with all the external marks of distinction due to the 

^ce with wluch they were invested ; but when they earner 

to enter upon business, he abated nothing of' that air of suh 

periority widi which he had treated Adrian, and stiS retamed 

Ximenes the sole direction of affairs. The Spaniards, more averse.^ 

mains the perhaps, tjian any otiier people, to the government of Strang 

0f af&urs. gers, a{:^rbved of all his efforts to preserve his own authority^ 

Even the nobles, influenced by this na^onal passion, andiorw 

getting dieir jealousies and discontents, chose rather to aenQk 

the supreme power in the hands of one ^f their country menu 

whom they feared, d)an in those of foreigners, whom they 

hated. 

^"fiT* Ximenes, though engaged in such great schemes of do- 

inNavww! iiiestic pcdicy, and embarrassed by the artifices and intrigties 
of the Flemish ministers, had die burden of two foreign 
wars to sapporU The one was in Navan^ whicli-was'inf 
vaded by its unfortunate monarch John d' Albr^ The deati^ 
of Ferdinand, the absence of Charles,- the discord anddiH 
affection which reigned among the Spanish nobles, seeqie4 
to present him with a favourable opportunity of recovering 
his dominions. The cardinal's vigilance, however, defeat* 
ed a measure so well concerted. As he foresaw die danger 
to which disri; kingdom might be e^i^posed, pi^ of his first 
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actft of adimnistnOaoD was to order diidier a considetible B O O C 
body of troops* While the king was employed widi one part ^ 
of his army in the siege of St. Jean Pied en Port, YiUidva^ ^^^ 
an officer c^giieat experience and courage, attacked the odicr 
by surprise, and cut it to pieces. The king instantly retreat* 
ed with [n^cipitation, -and an end was put to the war '• But 
a& Navarre was Med at that time with towns and casdes 
di|^y fortified, and weakly gsurisoned, which being unable 
tp resist an enemy, served only to furnish him witfi places 
ef retreat ;. Ximenes, always bold and decisive in liis me** 
sored, ordered every one of these to be dismantled, except 
Pampelvma, the fortifications of which he proposed to render 
very strong. To this uncommon precaution Spain owes the 
fossession of Navarre. The French since that period, have 
often entered, and have as often over«nm die open coimtiy { 
while they were exposed to all the inconveniences attendiiig 
^mvading srmy, the Spaniards have easily drawn troopi 
from the neighbouring provinces to oppose them ; and the 
French^ having no place of any strength to which they could 
retire, have been oUiged repeatedly to abandon theur cosk^ 
quest vrxdi as much rapiditjr as they gained it. 

The odier war which he carried on in Africa, against the Hb opera- 
famous adventurer Home Barfoarossa, who, frtnn a privi^ Aft?<»lest 
corsair, r^sed himself by his singular valour and address, fiinunate. 
to he king of Algiers and Ttmis, was hr from being equally 
successfuL The ill conduct of the Spsuiish general^ andtfaMd 
rash vak>ur of his troops, presented Barbarossa with an easy 
victory. Many perished in the batde, more in the retreat, 
^d tlie remainder retimied into Spain cov^ed with ia&my. 
The magnanimity, however, with which the cardinal bore 
this disgrace, the only one he experieneed during his admi* 
idstration, added new lustre to his character y. Great com* 
posm^ of temper under a disappointment was not expected 
from a man so rema(rkable for die eagerness and impatience 
widi which he uiged on the execution of a& his schemes. 

TrBtn disaster was soon forgotten ; while the conduct of 
the Flemish comt proved the cause of constai^ uneasiness 

x. P If sit. £p. Sr^, y -Gbmetlut, Ub«vi.p.ir9» 
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B O O K not only to the cardinal, but to the whole Spanish nation*. 
^' All the great qualities of Chievres, the prime minister and 
1^15^ favourite of the young king, were sullied with an ignoble and 
Corruption sordid avarice. The accession of his master to the crown of 
mish^mini- Spain, Opened a new and copious source for the gratification 
Bters, par- of diis passion. During the time of Charles's residence in 
cSevics!*^ Flanders, the whole tribe of pretenders to offices or to bh 
vour resorted thither. They soon discovered that, without 
the patronage of Chievres, it was vain to hope for prefer- 
ment ; nor did they want sagacity to find out the proper me- 
thod of securing his protection* Great sums of money were 
drawn out of Spain. Every thing was venal, and disposed 
of to the highest bidder. After the exan^le of Chievres, 
the inferior Flemish ministers engaged in this traffic, which 
became as general and avowed, as it was infamous ' . The 
Spaniards were filled with rage when they beheld officios of 
great importance to the welfare of their country, set to sale 
by strangers, unconcerned^ for its honour or its happiness. 
Ximenes, disinterested in his whole administration, and a 
stranger, from his native grandeur of mind, to the passipn of 
avarice, inveighed with the utmost boldness against the ve- 
nality of the Flemings. He represented to the king in strong 
terms, the murmurs and indignauon which their behaviour 
excited among a free and high-spirited people, and besought 
him to set out without loss of time for Spain, that, by his 
presence, he might dissipate the clouds which were gather- 
ing all over the kingdom *. 

Charles Charles was fully sensible that he had delayed too long 

persuaded xq take possession of his dominions in Spain. Powerful ob- 

nes to visit Stacks, however, stood in his way, and detained him in the 

Spain. Low-Coimtries. The war which the league of Cambray 

had kindled in Italy, still subsisted ; though during its course^ 

the armies of all the parties engaged in it had changed their 

destination and their objects. France was now in alliance 

with Venice, which it had at first combined to destroy. 

Maximilian and Ferdinand had for some years carried on 

hostilities against France, their original ally, to the valour of 

whosQ troops the confederacy had been indebted in a great 

2 Mlnianfti Contin. L i. c. 2. a P .Mart. Ep. 576. 
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ntesure Ibr its suceeas. Together with hu ku^ptoois, Fer« BOOK 
dimmd transmitted this wsr to his grandaoa; and there was ^^^^^^^^^ 
reasoft to exp^ft that Maximilian, i^ways food of new enter* ^j^^ 
prises, would persuade the youa^ monarch to enter into it 
with arJour. But the Flemings, who had long possessed 
sm extensive commerce, which, duriog the league of Cam* 
brsf, had grown to a great heig^i^xm the ruins of the Vene- 
tian trade, dreaded a n^pture with France ; and Chievres^ 
sag^ious to discern the true interest of his countiy, and 
not. warped on this occasion by his love of wealth, warmly 
declared for maintaining peace with . the French nation. 
FarSEncis L desidtute of a&ies, and solicitDus to secure his 
late conquests in Italy l^ a treaty, listened with joy to the 
firstovcrtoies of accommodation. Chievres himself conduct* 
ed the negodation in the name of Charies. Gouffier ap« 
peared as plenipotentiaiy tor Francis* Each of them had^ 
presided over the education of the prince whom he represent* 
ed. They had both adopted the same pacific system ; and 
were equally persuaded that the union of the two monarchs 
was the hap{nest event for themselves, as well as for their 
kingdoms. In such hands the negociation did not languish* 
A few days after opening their conferences at Noyon, they ^owdS^ 
concluded a treaty of confederacy and mutual defence be« ed witk 
twccn the two monarchs ; the chief articles in which were, j^^^ 13^ 
dhat Francis should give in marriage to Chailes his eldest l^l& 
daughter, the princess Louise, an in&nt of a year old, and 
as her dowry, should make over to him all his claims and 
pretensions upon the kingdom of Naples ; that, in considera- 
tion of Chailes's being already in possession of Naples, he 
should, until the accomplishment of the marriage, pay an 
hundred thousand crowns a year to the French king ; and 
die half of that sum annually, as long as the princess had no 
children ; that when Charles shall arrive in Spain, the heirs 
of the king of Navarre may represent to him their right to 
diat kingdom ; and if, after examining their claim, he does 
not give them satisfaction, Francis shall be at liberty to as« 
sist dietn with aU his forces ^ TIus alliance not oiily 

b I^eonard Recaeil des Traitei, torn. U. CK^* 
vot. ii. r 
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BOOK united Charies and Francis, but obliged Masdnafiaa, who 
,_ ' . was unable alone, to cope with the French and Venetians, 
1516. ^ enter into a trei^ with those powers, which put a final 
period to the bloody and tedious war that the league of Cam* 
bray had occasioned. Eiux)pe enjoyed a few years of uni- 
versal tranquillity, and was indebted for that blessing to two 
princes, whose rivalship and ambition kept it in perpetual 
discord and agitation during the remainder of their reigns. 



The Flc- 
mings 
averse to 
Charles's 
visit to 
Spain. 



Afraid of 
Ximenes. 



By the treaty of Noyon, Charles secured a safe passage 
into Spain. It was not, however, the interest of his Flem- 
ish ministers, that he should visit that kingdom soon* ^ While 
he resided in Flanders, the revenues of the Spanish crown 
were spent diere, and they engrossed, without any compe- 
titors, sA die effects of their monarch's gienerosiCy; their- 
country became the seat of government, and all £aivours were 
dispensed by them. Of aU these advantages they run the 
risk of 'seeing themselves deprived, firom the moment that- 
their sovereign entered Sp^n. The Spaniards would na- > 
turally assume the direction of their own aiiairs ; the Low- 
Countries would be considered only as a province of tbdt 
mighty monarchy; and they who now distributed the fa- 
vours of the prince to others, must then be content to re 
ceive them from the hands of strangers. But what Chievres 
chiefly wished to avoid was, an interview between the king 
and Ximenes. On the one hand, the wisdom, the integri 
ty^ and the magnanimity of that prelate, gave him a won- 
derAil ascendant over the minds of men ; and it was extreme- 
ly probable, that these great qualities, added to the reve- 
rence due to his age and office, would command the respect 
of a young prince, who, capable of noUe and gen^ous sen- 
timents himself, would, in proportion to his admiration of 
the cardinal's virtues, lessen his deference towards persons 
of anodier character. Or, cm the other hand, if Charles 
should allow his Flemish favourites to retain all the influ- 
ence over his councils which they at present possessed, it was 
easy to foresee that the cardinal would remonstrate loudly 
against such an indignity to the Spanish nation, and vindi- 
cate the rights of his country with the same intrepidity and 
success, with which he had asserted the prerogatives of the 
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CTDwn. For these reasons, all his Flemish counsellorB com- BOOK 
blued to retard his departure ; and Charles, unsuspicious, ' 

from want of experience, and fond of his native country, ^^xG. 
suffered himself to be unnecessarily detained in the Nether- 
lands a whxAe year after signing the treaty of Noyon. 

The repeated entreaties of Ximenes, the advice of his 1517. 
grandfather Maximilian, and the impatient murmurs of his ^g^J^^^ 
Spamsh subjects, prevailed on him at last to embark. He for Sptia. 
was attended not only by Cluevres, his prime mimster, but 
by a numerous and splendid train of the Flemish nobles, 
fond of beh<dding the grandeur, or of sharing in the bounty 
of their prince. After a dangerous voyage, he landed at -^ -• 
Villa Viciosa, in the province of Asturias, and was received 
witii such loud acclamations of joy, as a new monarch, 
whose anival was so ardently desired, had reason to ex- 
pect. The Spanish nobility resorted to their sovereign fix>m 
aB parts of the kingdom, and displayed a nugnificence which 
the Flemings were unable to emulate \ 

XiHENES, who considered the presence of the king as tb^ HU Fto- 
greatest blessing to his dominions, was advancing towards uigj^J^ 
the coast, as fast as the infirm state of his health would deaTourto 
permit, in order to receive him. During his regency, and jJJ^J^ew* 
notwithstanding his extreme old age, he had abated in no with XL 
degree, die rigour or frequency of his mortifications ; and 
to these he added such laborious assiduity in business, as 
would have worn out the most youthfiil and vigorous consti- 
tuti<»i. Every day he employed several hours in devotion ; he 
celebrated mass in person ; he even allotted some space for 
study. Notwithstanding these occupations, he regularly at- 
tended tile council ; he received and read all papers present- 
ed to him ; he dictated letters and instruct: <ns ; and took un- 
der his inspection all business, civil, ecclesiastical, or military. 
Every moment of his time was filled up with some serious 
employment. The only amusement in which he indulged 
himself by way of relaxation after business, was to canvass, 
with a few friars and other divines, some intricate article io 

c V. Mart. Ep. 599. fiOl. 
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B O O It scholastic theology. Wasted by such a course of fife, die iiifir« 
\ mitiesofage daily grew upon him. On his journey, a violent 

1517. disorder seized him at Bos Equillos, attended widi unooRi«> 
mon symptoms ; which his followers considered as the efiect 
of poison**, but could not agree whether the crime ought to 
be imputed to the hatred of the Spanish nobles, or to the 
malice of the Flemish courtiers. This accident obliging him 
bwatitikte ^ ^^P short, he wrote to Charles, and with his tisual bdd* 
to Xime- ness advised him to dismiss all the strangers in his train, 
^'^ whose numbers and credit gave offence already to die Spa- 

niards, and would ere long aUenate the affecl3<ms of the 
whole people. At the same time he earnestly desired to 
have an interview with the king, that he might infottn hint 
of the stat^ of the nation, and the temper of his subjects. 
To prevent this, not only the Flemings, but the Spanish 
grandees, employed all their address, and industriously kept 
Chaile« at a distance from Aranda, the place to which the 
cardinal had removed* Through their suggestions, every 
measure that he recommended was rejected ; the utmost 
care was taken to make him feel, and to point out to the whole 
nation^ that his power was on the decline ; even in tludgs 
imrely trivial, such a choice was always made, as was deem* 
ed most disagreeable to him. Ximenes did not bear this 
treatment with his usual fortitude of spirit. Conscious of 
his own integrity and merits he expected a more grateful 
return from a prince to whom he delivered a kingdom more 
flourishing than it had been in any former age, together "with 
authority more extensive and better established, than die 
most illustrious of his[ancestors had ever posi»essed# He could 
not, therefore, on many occasions, refrain from giving vent to 
his indignation and complaints. He lamented the fate t>f his 
country^ and foretold the calamides which it would suffer from 
the insolence, the l^paciousness, and ignorance of strangers. 
While his mind was agitated by these passions, he received a 
letter from die king, in which, after a few cold and formal ex- 
jpressions of regard, he was allowed to retire to his diocete ; 
that after a life of such continued labour, he might end his 
fiik death, days in tranquillity. This message proved fatal to Ximenetf. 

d Miniana, Contin. lib. Ut:Z. 
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His faaughlyinuid, it b probable, could not survive dkgnMe ; B O O K 
perlap his g^erous heart could not bear the prospect df _^___ 
the iQisfintunes ready to fall on his country. Whichsoevier 151^, 
of tkese dpinioins we embrace, certain it b that he esqiirtd a Kov. S. 
few hoars aftor reading the letter^ The variety, the gran* 
deur, and the success of his schemes, during a regency of 
onl^ twenty months, leave it doubtful, whether his sagact^ 
in council, his pnidoice in conduct, or his boldness in eae» 
f^ution,. deserve the greatest praise. His reputaticm is still 
high in Spain, not only for wisdom, but for sancti^ ; and' 
he is the only prime minister mentioned in history, whom 
luB contemporaries reverenced as a saint ^, and to whom the 
people under his government ascribe the power of woijdng 
miracles. 

So<»r after the death of Ximenes, Charles made his pub* 1518. 
lie entry, with great ponq), mto VaDadolid, whidier he had 2v3il£ 
summoned the Cortes of Castile. Though he assumed oo lid. 
all occasions the name of king, that title had never been ac- 
knowledged in the Cortes. The Spaniards, conridering 
Joanna as possessed of the sole rig^t to the crown, and no 
example of a son's having enjoyed the tide of king during the 
U& of his parents occurring in their history, the Cortes dis* 
Goveredall that scrupulous respect for ancient forms, and that 
averskm to innovation, which are conspicuous in popuhu* as- 
semblies. The presence, however, of tfieir prince, die address, 
the artifices, and the threats of his ministers, prevailed oh diem 
at last to proclsdm him king, in conjunction with his mother, chaikt 
whose name they appointed to be placed befinie that of her king, 
son in as puUic acts* But, when diey made this concession^ 
they declared, that if, at any future period, Joanna should 
lecov^ the eacercise of reason, the whole authority should 
return into- her hands. At the same time diey voted a free 
gift of six hundred thousand ducats to be paid in three years, 
a sum moi« considerable than had ever been granted to any 
tonner mcmarch'. 

eManoUier, Vie de Ximenes, p. 4C Gomerim, lib. tIL p.906. Mmh 
iitt. Hilt de Ximen. ii. p. 206. 
£ Flechier, Vie de Ximen. ii. p. 746.. 
S Mtatsna, Contin. lib. i. c. 3. P. Mart. Ep. 608. Sander, p. IS. 
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B O.O.K N0TWXTH8TAHDIHG this obsequiousness of die Coctes ta 
••' the will of the king, the most violent symptoms of dissatitfiic- 
1518. tion with his government began to break out in the kingdom* 
Discontent Chievres had acquired over the mind of the young monarcb 
tilians, and ^le ascendant not only of a tutor, but of a parent. Charles 
the causes seemed to have no sentiments but those which his minister 
inspired, and scarcely uttered a vford but what he put ikitx> 
his mouth. He was constantly surrouxide^ by Flemings ^ 
no person got access to him without their permission ; 
nor was any admitted to auiUence but in their presence* As 
he spoke the Spanish language very imperfectly,. hi& answers 
were always extremely short, and often delivered with hesi«< 
tation. From all these circumstances, many of the Spa* 
niards were led to believe that he was a prince of a slow and 
narrow genius. Some pretended to discover a strong re« 
semblance between him and his mother, and began to whis-* 
per that lus capacity for. government would never be far su« 
. . perior to hers; and though they who had the best opportuni*^ 
ty of judging concerning his character, maintained, that not- 
withstanding such unpromising appearances, he possessed a 
large fund of knowledge, as well as of sagacity ^ ; yet all 
agreed in condemning his partiality towards the Flemii^;8, 
and his attachment to his fevourites, as unreasonable and im* 
moderate. Unfortunately for Charies, these favourites were 
unworthy of his confidence. To amass wealth seems to have 
been their only aim ; and as they had reason to fear, that 
either their master's good sense, or the indignation of the 
Spaniards, might soon abridge their power, they hastened to 
improve the present opportunity, and their avarice was the 
more rs^dous, because they expected their authority to be 
of no long duration. All honours, offices, and beneiiceft, 
were either engrossed by the Flemings, or publicly sold by 
them. Chievres, his wife, and Sauvage, whom Charies, on 
the death of Ximenes, had imprudendy raised to be chanceU 
lor of Castile, vied with each other in all the refinements of 
extortion and venality. Not only the Spanish historians^ who, 
from resentment, may be suspected of exaggeration, but 
Peter Martyr. Angaria, an Italian, who resided at that time 

h Sandoval, p. 31. P. Mart. Ep. 655. ,. . 
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in the coiHt of Spain, and who was under no temptation to i^ O O K 
deceive the persons to whom his letters are addre!»ed, give ' 
a deseripdon which is almost incredible, of the insatiahle and ijig. 
shameless covetousness of the Flemings* According to 
Angleria's calcukdon, which he asserts to be extremdy mo- 
derate, they remitted into the Low-Countries, in the space 
of ten months, no less a sum than amillionand one hundred 
thousand ducats. The nomination of William de Croy, 
Chievres' nephew, a young man not of canonical age, to the 
archbishopric of Toledo, exasperated the Spamards moie 
than all these exactions. They considered the elevation of 
a stranger to the head of their church, and to the richest be* 
nefice in the kingdom, not only as an injury, but as an iosult 
to die whole nation ; bothdeigy and laity, the former from 
infeerest, the latter from indignation, joined in exclaiming 



Chari.es leaving Castile thus disgusted with his adminis- Chatfes 
tratkm, set out for Saragossa, the capital of Aragon, that Cortes of 
he might be present in the Cortes of that kingdom. On his Ara^oa- 
way tiiitiier, he took leave of his brother Ferdinand, whom 
he sent into Germany on the pretence of visiting their grand* 
&ther, Maximilian, in his old age. To tiiis prudent pre- 
caution, Charles owed the preservation of his Spanish do- 
minions. During the violent commotions which arose there 
soon after this period, the Spaniards would infaOifaly have 
ofiered the crown to a prince, who was the darling of the 
whole nation ; nor did Ferdinand want ambition, or coui^ 
sellors, that mig^t have prompted him to accept of the 
offer''* 

Th£ Aragonese had not hitherto acknowledged Charles The An^ 

as kincr, nor would they allow the Cortes to be assembled 5^"! 

o' •' 1 1 • more un* 

in his name, butm that of the Justisa, to whom, during an tractable 

mter.4regnum, tiiis privilege belonged ^ The oppos^ion ^^^Jy^lj^ 

Chailra had to struggle with in die Cortes of Aragon, was 

i Sandoval, 28—31. P. Mart. Ep. 608. 611. 613, 614. 622, 623. 639^ 
Miniana, Contin. lib» i. c 3. p. 8. 
k P. Martyr, Ep. 619. Fcrreras, vltt. 460. 
1 P. Martyr, Ep. 605. 
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IT Q O R foqg^ violent and obstinate than that which he had <Mw<« 
* come b Castife; after kmg deb^, however^ and wkh much 
Vfl9. diffiGU%, he persuaded the memberB to ccn^nr oi^Mm die 
title of; king, in conjunction with his modien At die sasae 
time be bound himself by that sdenm oath which die Aiago* 
nese exacted of dieir kings, never to vbhte any of thw 
tights or liberdes. When a donative was demanded) die 
menibers were still more intractidUb; many mondis elapsed 
before they would agree to grant Charles two hundred thou- 
sand ducats, and that sum th^ appropriated so stricdy for 
paying debts of the crown, which had long been forgotten, 
that a very small part of it came into the king^s hwds«( 
What had hs^pened in Castile taught diem caudon, and de- 
termined them rather to satisfy the claims al dieir feUow- 
citieens, how obsolete soever, than to furnish strangers the 
means of emiching themselves with the spoils of diesr camv- 

try".' 

During these proceedings of tbfe Cortes, ambasaadore ar* 
rived at Saragossafrom Francis I. and the young kiqg of 
Navarre, demanding die restitution of that kingdom in terma 
of the treaty of Noyon. But neither Charles, nor die Castiw 
Ban nobles whom he consulted on this occasion, discovered 
any mdination to part with this acquisition. A conforence 
held soon after at Montpelier, in order to bring this matter 
to an amicable issue, was altogether fruidess; while the 
French urged die injustice of die usurpation, the ^paniarda 
were attentive only to its importance "• 

1519. FjiOM Aragon Charles proceeded to Catalonia, where he- 

wasted as much time, encountered more dificukies, and 
gained less money. The Flemmgs were now heccHne so 
odious in every province of Spain by their exactions, diat 
the desire of mortifying them, and of disapjiointing dieir 
avarice, augmented die jealousy with wluch a free people 
usually conduct dieir deliberations. 

The CastiUans, who had felt most sensibly the weight and 
rigour of the of^ressive schemes carried on by the Flem- 

m P. Martyr, Ep. 615-634. n P. Martyr, Ep. 605. 633. 6iO. 
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ings, reserved no ledger to subnut with a tamencaiB fittal to B O O K 
themselves^ and which rendered them the objects of scorn to ^^^^ 
their feQow-sufcgects in the other kingdoms, of which the 1519^ 
Spanish monarchy was composed. Segovia, Toledo, Seville, Combina- 
and several other cities of the first rank, entered into a oon- CMtiiiam 
iederacy for die defence of dieir rights and privileges ; and S*'"^*^ 
notwithstanding the silence of the nobility, who, on thb oc* ministcn. 
casibn, discovered neither the public spirit, nor the resolu- 
tion, which became their order, the confederates laid before 
the king a foil view of the state of llie kingdom, and of the 
mal-administradon of his favourites. The preferment of 
strangers, the exportation <^ the current coin, die increase of 
taxes, were die grievances of which they chiefly complained : 
and of these they demanded redress with that boldness 
which is natural to a free people* These remonstrances, 
presented at first at Saragossa, and renewed afterwards at 
Barcelona, Charies treated with great neglect. The confe- 
deracy, however, of these cities, at this juncture, was the be- 
ginning of that fiimous union amcmg the commons of Cas- 
tile, which not long after threw the kingdom into such vio- 
lent convulsions as shook the throne, and almost overturned 
die constitution ^ 

Soon aftier Charies's arrival at Barcelona, he received the Death of 
account of an event which interested him much more than ^r aIuuTiI 
die murmurs of the Castilians, or the scruples of the Cortes milian. 
rf Cataloma. Thb was the death of the emperor Maximi- ^*^ ^ 
Han ; an occurrence of small importance in itself, for he was 
a prince conspicuous neither for his virtues, nor his power, 
nor his abilities ; but rendered by its consequences more 
memorable than any that had happened during several ages* 
It broke that profound and universal peace which then reign- 
ed in the Christian worid; it excited a rivalship between two 
princes, which durew all Europe into agitation, and kindled 
wars more general, and of longer duration, than had hitherto 
been known in modem times* 

o P. Martyr, £p. 630. Fcrrenui, riii. 464. 
VOL. XI. G 
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i^Ot>% Th£ revolmtioos occamnexi bj iim esqi^e^tiOR of ^mt 
^^ FVcnch king, Charks VIII. v^t& Mtp, had.iw|H]:ed tbe Eu^ 
151SK n^eatv {^inces wkh new ideas ec^fienuDg the impoirtatiQe cfS 
the Imperial dignity* The ckania.cf ih» emfii^f^iscxk ^onm 
of the Italian states, wete «um^rQi^,; i^ jitfisdictioa (wcr 
odier9 was extensive ; mA though the: fpniMsr ha4b«^^abno«t 
daandoned, and tihe latrer s£^dam ^xeBcised^ under priaces 
q£ skivler abttkies «id of lii^^e Miuejw^e., it| waa obvipu^ that 
in the hands of an emptrot, possessed of power oroC geiuus^ 
they might be employed as.ei|g^iie& for strcitQhiiig hi^. domi* 
nion over the greater part ctf that coiuibcyr. £ven Maximir 
Kan, feeble and unsteady as hia conduct Aw9^ was« hgd 
availed Umsetf of the infinite pretensiop^ of thp. e^opk'e^ ai^d 
had reaped advantage from every- y/m: and ^vei^ negocia^oa 
im Italy during his reign. The^e ccns)dei«tiiw,,a^dftathe 
dignity of the sutkm^ confessedly, the Si^H aipu^.Chnstian 
princes, and to the righ^ inherejH ift.tbc^ office, wjtuc^ if 
exerted with vigour, wera Sbk fvcaa bdbg mmti^vM^^ 
rendered the Inqjerial erown mme ^mk gvn^-. an olfifctr of 
ambition^ 

Mazimi' NoT long before his deaths Maximiliai) had.diao^vei^d 

*'*deawuT- 8^^^^ solicitude to preserve this dUgnity in the Austrian family, 

ed to se- and to procure the kingof S^aiQ:t»,b« cbosen.lua succ^S9or» 

5^*^ But he himself having, never been cjPDwsied. by the f^f^ a 

crown to ceremony deemed essential ia that age^ w»9 considered oi% 

fc^» ^[TMi*. ^^ emperor efcc^ Though historiaaahave not att^Bded to tha^ 

distineticm, neither the ItaHan nor German chancery be^tiQWy 

edany odier title ^Kahtrnthanthatof kiitgof the Iii:mi9lis.; 

and no example occurring in htstoiy of any pc^r^n's bc^wg 

chosen a successor to a king of tiie Bomf^oa,. tMi; G^rwapu^ 

ahrays tenacious of their fanns^ and unwi^gtocQaferupoii 

Charies an dfice for which their constitiitinn km^w. hq pa^e, 

obstinatdy refused to gratify MaadmiEan iixtl^ I^^ 

p Guicdiaidini, lib. xiii. p. 15. Hist. Gener. d'AHemagne, par K Barrt^ 
torn. viii. part 1. p. 108r. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. 7. c. 17. 179. lib. viik 
.e>3.p.l83. 
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Bt iis death, this tdificuitf wa^s «t ooce vewbv^cl, mfA BOOK 
Cfanfes opetdy aoipired to that digmtjr wtidx his grandfitther . 
httd attempted, without succcsbs, to secure ferhim. At the ^i^^ 
time, Fnoicis I. a powerful rival, esftered the fists Chmriet 



ag^naathim; and the attemion of aU Europe was fixed upon ^is I. cm* 

this compelkiol^ no less iHustriousfirohi die hig^ rank of die petitonfor 

oandidMes, than from the tmportanoe of the priae for which ^^^"^P'^ 

they contended. Each of them urged his pretensions with 

swguine ezpectadoos, ttd with no aapromislng prosper of 

success. Chaties conudered die Imperial crown as belong* p^^i^. 

ing to him of right, from its hmg coiitinuance in die AuaCiv tions and 

aaline ; he Imew that none of the Gennan princes ^possessed c^ultK 

power or mftueace eaKXigh to appear as lus antagonist; he 

flattered himself, that no consideraticm would induce the 

Olives trf* Germany to exalt any foreign prince to a dignity,. 

wiuch during so many ages had been deemed peculiar to thd^ 

own nation^ and least of all, diat diey would confer this ho^ 

aour upon fkancis L the sovereign of a people whose gcmiusi 

and kws, and manners, differed so widely from those trf'die 

Germans, that it was hardly possibfe to establish any cordial 

unien between them ; he trusted not a litde to die effect of 

Bflaximilian^ negocsadons, whidi, diough they did not at* 

tmn dieir end, had pr^ared die aodnds of the Germans foi^ 

his dcvadon to the Inqierial throne ; but what he relied on 

as a diief reoommecidadon, was die fortunate mtuation of 

his hereditary dominions in C^ermany, which served as a na* 

tuial barrier to the empire against the encroachmeAts of di6 

Tuiiish |)Ower. The conqueats, the aiUlities, and the lim^ 

bkioo of Sultan Selim !L had sprekd ove!r Europe, at that 

time, agenersdiand well-founded alarm* By his victories 

oiwr die Mamali^es, and thik exthpadcm of diat gallant bo^ 

dy of men, he had not only added £g>^t and Syria to hi^ 

enapire, but had secured to it sudi a degree of inteilill 

tranquilily, dutt he was ready to torn against Christendom 

the whole force of his amis, which ncMhing hitherto had been 

able to resist. The most effiocffual ^a^^edieat for stx^ypiag 

the progress ci this torrent^ seemed to he die election of ah 

emperor, possessed of extensive territories m diat country, 

wbei^eiis ft»t iwprfewon Woiild be fek, and Who, besSdfesi, 

could combat diis formidable enemy widi all the Wees o^ a 
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BOOK powerful monarchy, and with all the wealth furnished by 
' the mines of the new woHd, or the commerce of the Low-* 
1519. Countries* These were the arguments by which Charies 
publicly supported his chum ; and to men of integri^ and 
reflection, they appeared to be not only plausible but ccm* 
vincing. He did not, however, trust the success of his cause 
to these alone. Great sums of money were remkted from 
Spain ; all the refinements and artifice of negociition vren 
employed ; and a considerable body of troops, kept on foot, 
at that time, by the states of the Cirde of Suabia, was secret- 
ly taken into his pay. The venal were gained by presents ; 
the objections of the more scrupulous were answered or elu- 
ded ; some feeble princes were threatened and overawed ^« 

Of France. On the other hand,- Francis supported his (Mm widi equal 
eagerness, and no less confidence of its being wc Jl founded* 
His emissaries contended that it was now high time to con* 
vince the princes of the house of Austria that the In^rial' 
crown was elective, and not hereditary ; that odier persons 
might aspire to an honour which their arrogance . had accus* 
tomed them to regard as the property of their fiimily ; that it 
required a sovereign of mature judgment, and of approved 
abilities, to hold the reins of government in a country where 
such unknown opinions concerning religion had been pub>. 
lished, as had tim>wn the minds of men into an uncommom 
agitation, which threatened the most violent effects ; that a 
young prince, without experience, and who luid hitherto given 
no specimens of his genius for command, was no fit match 
for S^m, a monarch grown old in the artof war, and in 
the course of victory ; whereas a king, who in his early youdi 
had triumphed over the valour and discipline of the Swisa, 
till tiien reckoned invincible, would be an antagonist not 
unwordiy the Conqueror of the East ; that the fire and im- 
petuosity of the French cavalry, added to the discipline and 
stability of the German infantry, would form an army so ir- 
resistible, that, instead of waiting the approach of the Otto- 
man forces, it might carry hostilities into the heart of their 

q Guicc. lib. xiii. 159. Sleidan, Hist, of the Reformat. 14. StnirU 
Coip. Hist. Germaii. ii. 9^1. Not. 30. 
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doniimoiis ; that the election of Charies would be ioconttstent BOOK 
with a fundamental oxisdtutioiiY by which the penao who ' 
holds the crown of Naples is excluded from aspiring to the ^^^^ 
Inqierial dignity ; that bis elevaticm to that honour would 
soon kindle a war in Italy, on account of his pretensions to 
the dutchy of Milan^ die efiects of which could not fail of 
reaching the empire, and might prove fatal to it ^ But 
while the French ambassadors enhqged upon dieae and odier 
topics of the same kind, in all die courts of Germany, Francis, 
sensible of the prejudices entertained agtunst him as a fo- 
reigner, unacquunted widi the German language or man* 
aers,aideavouredto overcome diese, and to gain the &vour 
of the princes by immense gifts, and by infinite promises* 
As the expeditious method of transmitting money, and the 
decent mode of conveying a l»ibe; by bills (tf exchange, were 
then litde known, the French ambassadors travelled with a 
train of horses loaded with treasure, an equipage not very 
honourable for that prince by whom they were employed, 
.and infamous for those to whom they were sent '• 

^ The other European princes could not remain indifferent Viewt and 
apectatrars of a contest, the decision of which so neariy af* ><^^^<of 
fected every one of them. Their common interest ought suim. 
paturaUy to have formed a general combination, in order to 
disappoint both competitors, and to prevent either of them 
from obtaining such a pre-eminence in power Ind dignitjr, as 
might prove dangerous to the liberties of Europe. But the 
ideas with respect to a proper distribution and balance of 
power were so lately introduced into the system of European 
policy, that they were not hitherto objects of sufficient atten* 
tion. The passions of some princes, the want of fc»'esight 
in others, and the fear of giving offence to the candidates, 
hindered such a salutary union of the powers of Europe, 
and rendered them either totally negligent of the public 
safety, or kept them from exerting themselves with vigour 
in its behalf. 

r Guicc. lib. xiii. 160. Sleid. p. 16. Geor, Sabini de Elect. Car. V. 
Historia apud Scardii Script. Rer. Gennan vol. it. p. 4. 
B Memoires de Marech, de Fleunuiges« p. 296. 
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B Q^O K 1^ s,^ CantoBfl, diough they daresded Ac dbvatim 
of etdttr of the comcinding monard^ amd thcMjg^ they 'wkh- 



Of the 
Swiss. 



l^<9. ed to have 9ee& some prince whose domimoQft were lesa e9c» 
t«»Sfv«, a&d whose power wa» tq^ore moderate^ aetted xm 
the imperial throne, ware ptxymffted, b^eTer, by their hatred 
of the French wtion, to give an open preference to idle pre* 
tefifiSons of Qiaddes, wMle ihey uted thdr utmost u 
to frustrate ihosc of F!^mcis^ 



6ftheVc- The Venetians easily diacenied, that it was the interest 
of tlieir rqnibUc to i>av« bodi diexivak set aside; 4nttti«»r 
jerfouay of die house of Au8tm,i»lioee MidtSticn and ne^* 
bowlnoMl had been fetal to their gnmdttur, 'wouWoot pennit 
them to act ^todieir owiidea9,«tidled A«(nkBitajr to gw<s 
the sanctknof then- iffirobatioii to ^e dtiai of the ¥tmdk 
long. 

Of Heniy It ww e«|uaMy the interest, and mon m the poir«- oT 
Hemy VIII. of EnglMid, to prevent eitho- FranoBor CbaiW 
fiom acquiring adignity which would raise them so &r dwve 
other mraiarchs. JBut though Hemy iOtea boasted, that lie 
held die balaace of Europe mhishmd, he had neithN- the 
8teadyatteiitio»,the accurate discernment, nor Aedispassiott. 
ate temper wiiidi that delicate fuDK:tioa reqdmL Oft Hak 
occasion it a»}rdfied his vanity so mudi, to thiiA that he ktA 
not entered eariy nito that nbble ccanpetition whidi reiettted 
such honour iqxn die two antagonists, d^ he todc aresolft. 
fionof sending an ambassador mto Gemiai^, and of dedar- 
mg himself a candidate for the Imperial thwne. The am- 
bassador, dwugh loaded widi caressesbythe German princes 
«d die pope's nuncio, informed his master, diat he codd 
hopeforao success ma claim which he had been so late m 
1»efe»iag> Hemy, imputing his disappointment to thsit cis^- 
cumstaace sdone, and soodied widi this ostentatiote display 
Of hjs own importance, seems to have lakea no farfliir part 
m die matter, eidier by contributing to thwart both his rivals, 
or to promote one of them ". 

t Sabinus, p, 6. 

Mcmoiiet dc FIeunn>s«i, 314. H«tert, ffirt. of Heiuy VHI. 
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1m X» apontiff no ksa reiio«iied.fiQrhkpolMealib9i» BOOK 
tiqe^ thttifov kkleveof tha aita, wai9 the 011I7 prnoe «f the ** 
age wbQ obsenred tfae modcnft of the two ccmtMJkg no* ^^^ 
aodbs withaL^iddentattfintbiv os wliodiseovered apcoper Of LeoX. 
acdici^Mk ibr tbe puhlk safety. The Imperial and ftipti 
imiisdktiiMiMtm&TtAisttso m^ complainkaof 

usurpafiioa mere so nnanstOKm on both sides, and the l»TitD»> 
iies.o£ the chjaveb. owed their securitjr so little so dteir owm 
force, and so much to the weakness of the. powers around 
them, that nothing was so formidable to the court of Rome 
as aa emperor with ^stcaaaiye dominions, or of enterprising 
geai^ift.. Lm«P|Hp^ledatthepi9q>ectof beheldiagtlielii^ 
pima)^€p;Q^ifii}plii^dQ«thp bead of the kiogof Spaia aadof 
i&iaple% aad the. master e£ tii» new wqM ; nor was be less 
afedd.of seeing a kiagt of Fmoce^ who was duke of Milan 
aadloKdof (knoa, ej^edto^tdignily. He&sreftoUdtat 
the dectioitof ehfa«r ^ Aem woiddbe latalto the ijidq>e»- 
denee^oC tbe faofy see,, ta fht peace of llaty, and perbc^ to 
4ke Hbextks of Eumq^e. Bhit tx> <^»06edie«i with, any proa- 
pect of success^ required address and caution iu proportioa 
Iq the greatness, of theii; pow», aiyl their opportmutiea of 
taking. DKrenge. Leo was dbefecdve in neidien He secrettf 
exfaocbed the German princes to place oneof dwarown aura* 
her oa. the fioqpertii.dimne, whickmany of them were eapft- 
bie of fiHing widi honour. He put dienL in. mind of tbe 
oonstitudon-l^ which the kmgsof Naples were for ever ei> 
ebided firom diat digDity\ He wamfy exhorted tbe Ftendi 
kmg- to persist m his claim, not firom any desire that he^oidd 
gflttn bis end, but as he foresaw that the G^nnan» would be 
more disposed to farour die king* of Spain, he hoped that 
Franeis himself, when he discovered his own chance <^ suc- 
cess to be desperate, would be stimdated by resentment and 
jdie sfmt of rivi^Mp, to ccmcur widi aR his mterestin rai»- 
aig^some third person to the bead of the eii^f»re'; or on the 
odier band, if Fhai^ should make sui uiiexpected progress, 
he difi not doubt but that Cfaadeawoukli be induced by sinup 
larmotivesto^ act the same part; andthusv l^a prudent a^- 
tjuition, the mutual jealbusy <^ the two rivals nug^t be.se 

X Coldasti Coofttitotioiuss Imperii^es. Frgncof. 1673. vol* l- 439. 
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BOOK dexterousty managed, asto'disappointbodi. But this scheme, 
' the only one which a prince in Leo's situation could adopt, 
isig^ though concerted with great wisdom, was executed with little 
discretion. The French ambassadors in Germany fed their 
master with vain hopes ; the pope's nuncio, being gained by 
them, altogether forgot the instructions which he had receiv- 
ed ; and Francis persevered so long and with such obstinacy 
in urging his own pretensions, as rendered all Leo's mea» 
sures abortive 7. 

The diet SucH were the hopes of the candidates, and the views of 
June 17th! ^^ different princes, when the diet was opened according to 
form at Frankfort. The right of choosing an empeit>r had 
I long been vested in seven great princes, distinguished by die 

t name of Electors, the origin of whose office, as weD as 

the nature and extent of their powers, have already been ex« 
! plained. These were, at tiiat time, Albert of Bnoiden- 

I burgh, archbishop of Mentz ; Herman count de Wied, arch* 

bishop of Cologne ; Richard de Greiilenklau, archbishop 
of Triers ; Lewis, king of Bohemia ; Lewis, count pa-^ 
latine of the Rhine; Frederic, duke of Saxony; and 
, Views of J^>^chim I. marquis of Brandenburgh. Notwithstanding the 
' the Elec- artful arguments produced by the ambassadors of the two 

**'"' kings in favour of their respective masters, and m spite of 

all their solicitations, intrigues, and presents, the electors did 
not forget that maxim on which the liberty of the Germaa 
constitution was thought to be founded. Among the mem^ 
bers of the Germanic body, which is a great republic comp 
posed of states almost independent, the first principle of pa- 
triotism is to depress and limit the power of the emperor ; 
and of tiiis idea, so natural under such a form of govera* 
ment, a Gverman politician seldom loses sight. No prince 
of considerable power, or extensive dominions, had fcxr 
some ages been raised to the Imperial throne. To this pru« 
dent precaution many of the great families in Germany owed 
the splendour and independence which they had acquired 
during that period. To elect either of the contending mo* 
narchs would have been a gross violation of that salutary 
maxim ; would have given to the empire a master, instead 

y Guicciar. lib. xiii. 161. 
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ai tt h4ftiKl| and woold hare induced dl^matlves ftott die ^ CO it 
ruBk of being allM6t hisequab, to the conditionof his sub* 

Firix of these ideas, all the ekdors tumed dietr eyes Offer ths 
towards Frederic, duke of Saxony, a prince of such eminent cmra^ 
virtue a&d abilities, as to be dtsdi^uished fay the name of Fvcdericsf 
the«Sct^, and with one voice they oflfiered him the Imperial ^* 

crown. He was not dazzled with that object, which mo» 
narchs, so £u: superior to him in power, courted widi such 
eag^mess ; and sifter deliberating upon the matter a short 
time, he rejected it with a magnanimity and diunterested* w1k> re- 
ness noleaa singular than admirable* ^ Nothing," he obsenr* ^^^^' ^ 
ed, ^ could be mott impolitic, than an obstinate adherence 
to a maxim which, though sound and just in many cases, was 
not ap[dicaUeto aU. In dmes of tranquillity, said he, wC' 
wish for an emperor who has not power to invade our liber- 
ties ; times of danger demand one who is able to secure our 
safety. The Turkbh armies, led by a gallant and victorious 
monardi, are now assembling. - TThey are ready to pour in 
upon Germany with a violence unknown in former ages* 
New conjunctures call for new expedients* The Imperial 
sceptre must be committed to some hand more powerful than 
mine, or that of any other German prince. We possess 
neither dominions, nor revenues, nor autfaori^, which enable 
us to encounter such a (xmidable enemy. Recourse must 
be had in this exigency to one of the rival monarchs. Each of 
diem can bring into the field forces sufficient for our defence. 
But as the king of Spain is of German extraction ; as he is 
a member and prince of the empire by the territories which 
descend to him from his grandfiidier; as his dominions stretch 
abng diat frontier which lies fiiost exposed to the enemy; 
his daim is preferable^ in my opinion, to that of a stranger 
to our Ismguage, toourblood, andtoour countiy; and there* 
fore I i^ve my vote to confer on him the Imperial crown.** 

Tbu^^Ioo, dictated by such uncommon generosi^, and 
supported by atguments so plausible, made a deep impress 
sion on the electors. The king of Spain's ambassadors, sen* 

VOL. II. H 
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B O O K Slide of the iTAportant service which Frederic had done their 
' master, sent him a considerable sum of money, as the first 
1519. token of that princess gratitude. But he who had greatness 
wsanypre' ^^ mind to refiise a crown, disdained to receive a bribe ; and, 
sent from upon their entreating tfastt at least he would permit them to 
amte9«[- • <iistribute part of that sum among his ittcndants, he replied, 
dorg. That he could not prevent them from accepting what should 

be offered, but whoever took a single florin should be dis- 
missed next morning from his service *. 

Fwther de- jfo prince in Getinany could naW aspire to a dignify wtii ch * 
oftheeiec- Frederic had decUned, for reasons applicable to them all. 
tors. It remained, to make a choice between the two great com- 

petitors. But besides the prejudice in Charles's favour, 
arising from his birth as well as the situation of his German 
dominibns, he owed not a litle to the abilities of the cardinal 
de Gurk, and the zeal of Erard de la Mark, bishop of 
Liege, two of his ambassadors, who had conducted their 
negociations with more prudence and address than those 
intrusted by the French king. The former, who had long 
been the minister and favourite of Maximilian, was well ac- 
quainted with the art of managing the Germans ; and the 
latter, having been disappointed of a cardinal's hat by Fran- 
cis, em{)loyed all the malicious ingenuity with which the 
desire of revenge iiispires an ambitious mind^ in thwarting 
the measures of that monarch* The Spanish party among 

z P. Daniel, an historian of consid^rabte name, seems to call in question 
(he tnith of this account of Frederic's behaviour in refusing the Imperial 
crown, because it is not mention^ by Georgius Sabihtis in his History of 
the Election and Coronation of Charles V. torn. iii. p. 63« But no great 
stress ought to be laid on an omission in a superficial author, whose treatise, 
though dignified with the name of History, contains only such an account 
of the ceremonial of Charles's election, as is usually published in Germany 
on like occasions. Scard. Rer. Germ. Script, vol. ii. p. 1. The testimony 
of Erasmus, lib. xiii. epist. 4. and that of Sleidan, p. 18. are express* 
Seckendorf, in his Commentarius Historicus & Apologeticus de Luthe- 
ranismo, p. 121. has examined this fact with his usual industry, and has 
established its truth by the most undoubted evidence. To these testimo- 
nies which he has collected, I may add the decisive one of cardinal Caje- 
tan, the po^*8 legate at Frankfort, in his letter, July 5th, 1519. Epitres 
au Princes, &c. recueilies par Ruscelli, traduits par Belforest. Par. 
1572. p. 60. 
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die electors daily gained ground ; and even the pope's nunv BOOK 
cio, being convinced that it was vain to make any fiother ' 



opposition, endeavoured to acquire some merit with the fu- 1519. 
ture empeiior, by oflferin^ voluntarily, in the name of his 
master, a dispensadop to hold the Imperial crown in con- 
juncdon with that of Naples % 

On die twenty-eighth of June, five months and ten dajrs 
after the death of Maximilian, this important contest, which 
had held all Europe in suspence, was decided. Six of the 
electors had already declared for the king of Spain ; and the 
archbishop of Triers, the only firm adherent to die French 
interest, having at last joined his brethren, Charles was, by chooi* 
Ae unanimous voice of the electoral college, raised to the C harta; 
Imperial dirone *, empwor. 

« 

Birr though the electors consented, from various motives, 
to promote Charles to that high station, they discovered at 
the same time great jealousy of his extraordinary power, and They are 
^deavoured, with die utmost solicitude, to provide against g^of hii 
liis ejjcroaching on the privileges of the Germanic body, power, and 
It had long been the custom to demand of every new empe- ^iutions' 
ror a confirmation of these privileges, and to require a pro- ag*mttit; 
mise that he never would violate them in any instance. 
While princes, who were formidable neither from extent of 
territory, nor of genius, possessed the Imperial throne, a 
general and verbal engagement to this purpose was deemed 
sufficient security. But under an emperor so powerfiil as 
Charies, other precautions seemed necessary. A Capitukt^ 
tion or dsum of right was formed, in which the privileges 
and immunities of the electors, of the princes of die empire, 
of the cities, aid of every other member of the Germanic 
body, are enumerated. This capitulation was immediately 
signed by CharWs ambassadors in the name of their mas- 
ter, and he himself, at his coronation, confirmed it in the most 
solemn manner. Since diat period, the electors have con- 
tinued to prescribe the same conditions to all his successors ; 

a Frcheri Rer. German. Scriptores, vol. iii. 172. cnr. Struvii Argent* 
irir. Gianone Hist, of Naples, ii. 498. 
^ Jac^ Aug. Thuan. Hist, sui Temporis, edit. Bulkley^ lib, i. c. 9. 
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B O O K ^ the capitidatioa, or «ium«l eontr^^ betw^^ Ae fmpt. 
' vox and his subjecU, ia considered itk Germany ai^ a stroi^ 
lS%g. barrier agamst the progress of the Impctiieil power^ and n 
the great charter of their Ut^f^^i^ ¥> ifhieh th^ often iqp* 
peal*". 



The elec- 
tion noti- 
fied to 
Charles. 



The important intelligence of his election was conveyed 
in nine days from Frankfort to Barcelona, where Chaxies 
was still detained by the obstinacy of the Cataloniian Cortea, 
which had not hitherto brought to an issue any of the affaira 
which came before it. He received the account with thq 
joy natural to a young and aspiring nund, on an accession of 
power and dignity which raised him so far above the other 
princes of Europe. Then it was that those vast prospects^ 
which allured him during his whole administration^ began to 
open, and from this aera we may date the formation, and are 
able to trace the gradual progress, of a grand system of en- 
terprising ambidon, which renders the history of hi^ ireig^ 
so worthy of attention. 



ItselTect A THiviAL circumstance first discovered the effects of 
upon him. ^.^ ^^^ elevation upon the mind of Charles. In all the 
public writs which he now issued as king of Spain^ he assui^- 
ed the tide of Maje^U^^ and required it from his subjects as 
a mark of their respect. Before that time, 9U the ix^pnarch^ 
of Europe were satisfied with the appellation of Highne^^^ or 
Grace; but the vanity of other courts socm led them to. imi* 
tate the example of the Spanish* The epithet of Msyesty i^^. 
no longer a marie of pre-emmence. The niost k^x)ll^ider« 
^ble monarchs in Eiuope enjoy it, apod the airogance of the 
greater potentates has invented no higher dbnoosdnatioa \ 

T^'^^P*' The Spanis^ds were far fixHKi viewing the prooAotion of 

satisfied ^^*^ ^^"S ^^ A® imperial throfie with the same aatiafacticn^ 

with this which he himself felt. To be deprived of the presepce of 

event. ^^^^ sovereign, and to be ^iibjected to the goven^nenit of a 

c Pfeffel Abreg6 de THist. de Droit Publique d'AUemagne, 590. Limnei 
Cs^)it\i1at Imp^r. Epistresdes Princes par Rustcelli, p. 60. 

d Minianae Contin. Mar. p. 13. Ferrei^^s^ ylii. 475. Me^oim Hi#(. 
de la Hou«sa^ie> tpm. i. p, S3, &$• 
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viccrojr and his counoily a species of adiwikrrarioti ofteii B O o iCi 
oppreaaive and adways disagreeable, were tbe Immediate aiadl ^^^^^^,^^ 
necessary conaequeiices of this aew dignitjr* To see thci mf^ 
blood of tbeir countvymeii slied lo quarrds wiierein the na^ 
tion had no concern ; to behold its treasures wasted in sufK 
porting the splendour of a foreign title ; to be plunged in 
the chaos of ItaUsn and German politics,' were effects of 
^s event almost as unavoidlilble* From aD these consider- 
ations, they concluded, that nodiing could have happened 
more permcioua to the Spanish nation ; and the fortitude 
and public spirit of their ancestors, who, in the Cortea of 
Castile, prohibited Alphonso the Wise from leaving die 
kingdom, m <»tler to receive the Imperial crown, were o^ 
ten mentioned with the highest praise, and proocMmced to 
be extremety wortliy of inutaticm at this juncture ®« 

But Charles, without regarding die sentiments or murw 
murs of his Spanish subjects, accepted of the Imperial dig>^ 
aity which the count palatine, at the head of a solemn em> 
ha^, offered him in tlie name of the electorflk; and declared 
his inteatioa of setting out soon for Germany, in order to Novcnbet. 
take possession of it. This was the more necessary, be. 
cause, according to the forms of the German constitiitiont 
he could not before the ceremony c^a puUic coronatioa, ^x* 
ercise any act of jurisdiction or authority^. 

THBia certain knowledge of this resqhition augmented Their dU- 
so much the disgust of the Spaniards, that a. sullen and re^ ^^''*' 
fractory spirit prevailed among persons of aU ranks. The 
pope having granted the king the tenths of all ecdesias* 
tical benefices in Castile, to assist him in carrying on war 
with s^^eater vigour against th<^ Turks, a convocation of the 
clergy unanimously refused to levy thai sum, iqpon pretence 
diat it ought never to be e^sacted but at those times when 
Christendom was actually invaded by the Infidels; and 
though Leo, in order to sujq^ort his authority, laid the king- 
dom under an interdict, so litde regard was paid to a cen- 

e Sandoval, i. p. 33. Minianae. Contln. p. 14. 
f SabiAQs, P. nane, vlii. 1085. 
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d O O K sufc which was universally deemed unjust, that Charles 
^__^_J___^ himself applied to have it taken offl Thus the Spanish cler- 

1519. gy, besides their merit in opposing the usurpations of the 
pope, and disregarding the influence of the crown, gained 
die exemption which they faiad claimed ^. 

An insur- The commotions which arose in the kingdom of Valen- 
"^cBcilu ^'*> annexed to the crown of Aragon, were more formida- 
ble, and produced more dangerous and lasting eifects. A 
seditious monk, having by his sermons excited the citizens 
of Valencia, the capital city, to take arms, and to punish 
certain crinunals in a tumultuary manner, the people, pleas- 
ed with this exercise of power, and with such a discovery 
of their own importance, not only refused to lay down their 
arms, but formed themselves into troops and companies, that 
they might be regularly trained to martial exercises* To 
obtain some security against the oppression of the grandees 
was the motive of this association, and proved a powerfid 
bond of imion ; for as the aristocratical privileges and inde-r 
pendence were more complete in Valencia than in any other 
of the ^anish kingdoms, the nobles, bemg scarcely account* 
able for their conduct to any superior, treated the people not 
only as vassals, but as slaves. They were alarmed, however, 
at the progress of this unexpected insurrection, as it might 
encourage the people to attempt shaking off the yoke alto- 
gether; but as they could not repress them without taking 
arms, it became necessary to have recourse to the emperor, 

1520. ^^^ ^ desire his permission to attack them* At the sam§ 
Its pro- time the people made choice of deputies to represent their 

grievances, and to implore the protection of their sovereign. 
Happily for the latter, they arrived at court when Charles 
was exasperated to an high degree against the nobility. 
As he was eager to visit Germany, where his presence be- 
came every day more necessary, and as his Flemish cour- 
tiers were still more impatient to return into their native 
country, that they might carry thither the spoils which they 
had amassed in Castile, it was impossible for him to hold the 
Cortes of Valencia in person. He had for that reason em- 

g P. Martyr. Ep. 462. Fcrrcras, viii. 473. 
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powered the cardinal Adrian to represent him in dial as* B O O K 
sembly, and in his name to receive their oath of allegiance, _«.« 
to confirm their privileges with the usual solemnities, and 1530. 
to demand of them a free gift. But the Valencian nobles, 
who considered this measure as an indignity to their coun- 
try, which was no less entided, than his other kingdoms, 
to the honour of their sovereign's presence, declared, that 
by die fundamental laws of the constitution they could nei- 
dier acknowledge as king a person who was absent, near 
grant him any subsidy ; and to this declaration they adher- 
ed with an haughty and inflexible obstinacy. Charies, piqued 
by their behaviour, decided in fevour of the people, and 
rashly authorized them to ccmtinue in arms* Their depu- 
ties returned in triumph, and were received by their fellow* 
citizens as the deliverers of dieir country. The insolence 
of the multitude increasing with their success, they expelled 
aQ the nobles out of the city, committed the government to 
magistrates of their own election, and entered into an asso- 
ciation distinguished by die name of Gertnanada or Brother^ 
koody which proved the source not only of the wildest disor- 
ders, but of the most £ital calamities in that kingdom \ 

Meanwhile, the kingdom of Casdle was agitated widi TheCoitet 
no less vidmce. No sooner was the emperor's intention jJjJ^JJl^ 
to leave Spain made known, than several cides of the first to meet im 
rank resolved to remonstrate against it, and to crave redress ^***^**' 
once more of Those grievances which they had formerly laid 
before him. Charles artfully avoided admitting their depu- 
ties to audience ; and as he saw from this circumstance 
how diflicult it would be, at this juncture, to restrain the 
mutinous spirit of the greater cities, he summoned the 
Cortes of Castile to meet at Compostella, a town in Galicia. 
His only reason for calling that assembly, was the hope of 
dbtaixung another donative ; for as his treasury had been 
esdiausted in the same proportion that the riches of his mi- 
nisters increased, he coiild not, without some additional aid, 
appear in Germany with splendour suited to the Imperial 
dignity* To appoint a meeting of the Cortes in so remote 

k P. HvtTT. Ep. 651. Fcmias, vul 476. 485. 
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ft O O & a province, and to demaiid a new iubBidjr before tbe time 
^^^^^^^^^J^^ for paying Ae former waft expired, were im^ovationa of a 
1520. ii^o^^ dangerous tendi»i(^ ; and among a people not only jea« 
louB of their liberties, but accustomed to supply the wants 
of tbeir sovereigns with aveiy frugal hand, excited an uni* 
versal alarm. The magistrates of Tcdedo remonatrated 
against both these measuresin a very high tone ; the inha* 
bitants of Valladolid, who expected ihat the Cortes afaould 
have been held in that city, were ao enraged, that they took 
arms in a tumdtuaxy manner ; and if Charles, with his £> 
reign counseDors, had not fortunately made their escapa 
duiing a violent tempest, they would have massacred all the 
Flemings, and have prevented him from continuing hia 
journey towards Conqxwtelhu 

The pro* Evert city through idiicfa he passed, petitioned againsa 
ceedings of lioUJng a Cortes in Galicia, a point with regard to whidi 
biy. Charles was inflexibk. But though the utmost influence 

had been exierted by the ministers, in order to procure a 
ehoice of representatives favourable to their designs, such 
was Jthe temper of the naticxi, that, at the opening of the as- 
sembly, there appeared among many of the members unu- 
^ ' sual symptoms of ill4iumour, which threatened a fierce op- 
position to all die measures of the coiut. No representa- 
tives were sent by Toledo ; for the lot, acccM-dtfig to which, 
by ancient custom, the election was determined in that cityv 
having foilen upon two persons devoted to the Flemish mi- 
niaters, their fdlow-citizens refused to grant them a commis* 
sion in the usual form, and in their stead made choice of two 
deputies, whom they empowered to repair to Compostella, 
and to protest against the lawfubess of the Cortes assembled 
Thedisaf- there. The representatives of Salamanca refused to take 
fection of the usual oath of fidelity, unless Charles consented to change 
lians in- ' ^e place of meeting. Those of Toro, Madrid, Cordova^ 
<^AMB. and several other {daces, declared the demand of another do> 
native to be imprecedented, unconstitutional, and unneoeasa» 
ry» AH the arts, however, which influence popuhr assem- 
blies, bribes, promises, threats, and even force, were employe 
ed, in order to gain members. The nobles, soothed by the 
respectful assiduity widi which Chievres wad the other 
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Flemings paid court to them, or instigated by a mean jea- BOOR 
lousy of that spirit of independence which they saw rising ^^^^ 



among the commons, openly favoured the pretensions of the 1530^ 
court, or at the utmost did not pppose them ; and at last, in 
contempt not only of the sept^n^ents of the naticm, but of the 
ancient forms of the constitutiooi, a majority voted to grant 
the donative for which the emperor had applied^. Toge» 
ther T^ith this grant, the Cortes laid before Charles a rqire* 
sentatipn of those grievances whereof his people complained^ 
and in their name craved redress ; but he, having obtained 
from them all that he coul4 expect, paid no attendon to this 
ill-timed petition, wM^ it was no longer dangerous to dis- 
regard*^. 

As nothing now retajf^^ his embarkation, he disclosed Chariet 
his inteijition witli regard to the regency of Castile during re^ttda- 
his absence, which he had hitherto kept secret, and nominat- niif hUafcp 
ed cardinal Adrian to that office. The viceroyalty of ' Ara* 
gon he conferred on Don John de Lanuza ; that of Valen^ 
cia on Don Diego de Mendoza Conde de Melito. The 
dioice of the two latter was universally acceptable ; but th« 
advancement of Adrian, though the only Fleming who had 
preserved any reputation among the Spaniards, animated the 
Castilians with new hatred against foreigners ; and even the 
nobler, who had so tamely suffered other inroads upon the 
constitution, felt the indignity offered to their own order by 
his promotion, and remonstrated against it as illegaL But 
Charie^s desire of visiting Germany, as well as the impa« 
tience of his ministers to leave Spain, were now so much in* 
creased, that without attending to the murmurs of the Cas- 
tilians, GMT even taking time to provide any remedy against 
an insurrection in Toledo, which at that time threatened, 
and afterwards produced, most formidable effects, he sailed and em- 
^from Corunna on the twenty-second of May ; and by set- ^^^ low- 
ting out so abruptly in quest of a new crown, he endangered Countries* 
a more important one of which he was already in possession K 

i p. »j[artvr. Ep. 663. Sandoval, p. 5?, &c. 
k Sandoval, 84. 

1 P. Martyr. Ep. 670. Sandov. 86. / 
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JVLANY concuiTin^ circumstances not only called Charles's BOOK 
thoughts towards the affairs of Germaojr, tmt rendered ^^' 
his presence in that country necessary. The electors j^go. 
grew impatient of so long an interregnum ; his hereditary Charies'i 
doniini<»is were disturbed by intestine commotions ; and ccnnany"* 
the new opinions concerning religion made such rapid pro- necessuy. 
gress as required the most serious omsiderationf But^ 
above all, the motions qf the French king drew his atten- 
tion, and convinced him, that it was necessary to take mea- 
sures for his own defence with no less speed than vigour. 

When Charles and Francis entered the lists as candidates Rt<« and 
for the Imperial dignity, they conducted their rivalship Se mS-*^ 
with many professions of regard for each other, and with shipbe- 
repeated declarations diat they would not sufier any tincture charies 
of enmity to mingle itself with this honoyrable emulation, and Fraiu 
** We both court the same mistress," said Francis, with ^*' 
his usual vivacity ; ^^ each ought to urge his suit with all 
the address of which he is master ; the most fortunate will 
prevail, and the other must rest contented*.*' But though 
two young and high-spirited princes, and each of them ani- 
mated with the hope of success, might be capable of form- 
ing such a generous resolution^ it was soon found that they 

a Qoic. lib. xiii. p. 159. 
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•B q jO K proniiied ilpdh tt moderatiott loo re Wd and disint^tested 
* for human nature. The preference given to Charles in the 
1520. sight of all Europe mortified Francis extremely, and inspir- 
ed him widi all^he passions natural to disappointed ambi- 
tion. To this was owing the personal jealousy and rivalship 
which subsisted between the two monarchs during their 
whole reign ; and the rancoin- of these, augmented by a 
resd opposition of interest, which gave rise to many unavoid- 
able causes of discord, involved them in almost perpetual 
hostilities. Charles had pdd no regard to the principal ar- 
ticle in the treaty of Noyon, by refusing oftener than once 
to do justice to John d'Albret, the excluded monarch of 
Navarre, whom Francis was bound in honour, and prompt- 
ed by interest, to restore to his throne. The French king 
had pretensions to the crowii of Naples, of which Ferdi- 
nand had deprived his predecessor by a most unjustifiable 
breach of faith. The eniperor might reclaim the dutchy of 
Milan as a fief of the enipi^e, which Francis had seized, and 
still kept in possession, without having received investiture 
of it from the emperor. Charles considered the dutchy of 
Burgundy as the partrimonial domain of his iancestors, wrest- 
ed from them by the unjust policy of Louis XI. and obs^rv- 
. ed with the greatest jealousy the strict connexions which 
Francis had formed with the duke of Gueldres^ the here* 
ditary enemy of his family. 

T^cir deli- When the isources of discord were so many and various, 

previous to peace cbuld be of no long continuance, eveh between princes 

the com- the most exempt frt>m ambition or emulation. But as the • 

of hostili- shoct between two such mighty antagonists could not fail of 

«»«»• being extremely viblent, they both discovered no small soli- 

' citude about its consequences, and took time not only to 

collect and to ponder tfieir own strength, and to compare it 

with that of their adversary, but to secure the friendship or 

assistance of the other European powers. 

They ne- TfiE pope had equal reason to dread the two rivals^ and 

gociate ^^ * ' 

with the saw thdt he who prevailed would become absolute master in 

P®P*- Itriy. If it had been in his power to engage diem in hos- 

tilities, without rendering Lombardy the theatre of war. 



ttodimg would have been more agreeable to htm than to see B O O K 
them l^aste each other's strength in endless quarrels. But 



thi^ was impossibk. Leo foresaw, that, on the first rupture 1520. 
between the two jtkonarchs, the armies of France and Spain 
would take the field in the Milanese ; and while the scene 
of their operations was so near, and the subject for which 
they contended so interesting to him, he could not long re« 
main neuter. Ht was obliged, therefore; to adapt his plan 
of conduct to his political situation* He courted and sooth- 
ed the emperor and king of France with equal industry and 
address. Though warmly solicited by each of them to 
espouse his cause, he assumed all the s^pearances of entire 
impartiali^, and attempted to conceal his real sentiments 
under that profi>und dissimulation which seems to have been 
affected by most of the Italian politicians in that age. 

The views md interests of the Venetians were not dif- With the 
ferent fixim those of the pope 5 nor were they less solicitous •'*''*°* 
to prevent Italy from becoming the deat of war, and their 
own republic from being involved in die quarrel. But 
tfaroo^ all Leo's artifices, and notwithstanding his high pre- 
tensions V> a perfect neutrality, it was visible that he leaned 
towards the eihperor, from whom he had both more to feal* 
and more to hope than from Francis ; and it was eqtta% 
manifest, that if it became necessary to take a side, die 
Venetians would, from motives of die same nature, declare 
for the king of France. No considerable aBsi&tance, how* 
ever, was to be expected from the Italian states^ whb were 
jealous to an extreme degree of the Transalpine powers, and 
caitltd to preserve the balance even between them, unless 
when they were seduced to violate diis favourite maxim of 
their policjf, by the certain prospect of some great advantage 
to themselves; 

. But die chief attention both of Charles and of Francis, WithHcn'- 
was employed in order to gain the king of England, from ^ 
whom each of them expected assistance more effectual, and 
afforded with less political caution. Henry VIII. ha[d as- 
cended the throne of that kingdom in the year one thousand 
fiva hundred and nine, with such circumstances of advantage 
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as promised a reign of distinguished felicity and splendour. 
The union in his person of the two contending titles of 
York and Lancaster, the alacrity and emulation with which 
both factions obeyed his commands, not only enabled him 
to exert a degree of vigour and authority in his domestic 
government which none of his predece^ors could have safely 
assumed ; but permitted him to take a share in the affairs of 
the continent, from which the attention of the English had 
long been diverted by their unhappy intestine divisions* 
The great sums of money whiqh his father had amassed, 
rendered him the most wealthy prince in Europe. The 
peace which had subsisted under the caudous administration 
of that monarch, had been of sufficient length to recruit the 
population of the kingdom after the desolation of the civil 
wars, but not so long as to enervate its spirit ; and the Eng- 
lish, ashamed of having rendered their own countiy so long^ 
a scene of discord and bloodshed, were eager to display 
their valour in some foreign war, and to revive the memoiy 
of the victories gained on Ae continent by their ancestoi:8« 
Henry's own temper perfectly suited the state of his kingdom, 
and the disposition of his subjects. Ambitious, active, en* 
terprising, and accomplished in all the martial exercises which 
in that age formed a chief part in the education of persons 
of noble birth, 9iul inspired them with an early love of war, 
he longed to engage in action, and tq signalize the beginning 
of his reign by some remarkable e^loit. An opportunity 
soon presented itself; and the victoiy at Guinegate, together 
with the successful sieges of Terouenne and Toumay, 
though of. little utility to England, reflected great lustre on 
its monarch, and confirmed the idea which foreign princes 
entertained of his power and consequence^ So mapy con- 
curring causes, added to the happy situatikm (^ hist owi) do-^ 
minions, which secured them from foreign invasion j and tq 
the fortunate circumstance of his being in possessioja pf 
Calais, which served not only as a key to France, but opened 
an easy passage into the Netheiiands, rendered the king of 
England the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe, 
and the arbiter between the emperor and French monarch, 
Henry himself was sensible of this singular advantage, and 
convinced, that, in order to preserve the balance even^ it 
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was his office to prevent either of the rivals from acquiring B O O IC 
such superiority of power as mig^t be &tsd to the other, or ^^' 
formidable to the rest of Christendom. But he was desd* i^^lk 
tute of the penetration, and still more of the temper, which 
such a delicate function required. Influenced by caprice, 
by vanity, by resentment, by affection, he was incapable of 
fbrmmg any regular and extensive system of pcdicy, or of 
adhering to it with steadiness. His measures seldom re* 
sidted from attention to the general wel&re, or from a deli* 
beraute regard to his own interest, but were dictated by 
passions which rendered him blind to both, and prevented 
his gsuning that ascendant in the aflairs of Europe, or from 
reaping such advantages to himself, as a prince of greater 
art, though with inferior talents, might hare easily secured* 

AlI the impolitic steps in Henry's administration must sod of his 
not, however, be imputed to defects in his own character ; caidinal 
many of them were owing to the violent passions and insa- WoUey. 
liable ambition of his prime minister and fiivourite, cardinal 
Wokey. This man, from one of the lowest ranks in life, 
had risfen to an height of power and dignity, to which no 
English subject ever arrived; and governed the haughty, 
presumptuous, and untractable spirit of Heniy with absolute 
authority. Great talents, and of very different kinds, fitted 
him for the two opposite stations of minister, and of favour- 
ite. His profound judgment, his unwearied industry^ his 
thorough acquaintance with the state of the kingdom, his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the views and interests of foreign 
courts, qualified him for that imcontrolled direction of af- 
fairs with which he was intrusted. The elegance of his 
manners, the gaiety of his conversation, his insinuating ad- 
dress, his love of magnificence, and his proficiency in those 
parts of literature of which Henry was fond, gained him the 
affection and confidence of the young monarch. Wolsey 
was far from employing this vast and almost royal power, to 
promote either the true interest of the nation, or the real 
grandeur of his master. Rapacious at the same time, and 
profuse, he was insatiable in desiring wealth. Of boundless ' 
ambition, he aspired after new honours with an eagerness 
unabated by his former success ; and being rendered pre- 
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? ^T^ ^ suBiptuoup by his uncommon elevation, as well as by t}j^, 
•' aacepdant which he had gained over a prince, who scarcely 
1520, brooke4 advice from any other person, he discovered in his 
whol^ demeanour the most overbearing haughtiness and 
pride* To these passions he himself sacrificed eveiy consi^. 
deration ; and whoever endeavoured to obtain his favour, or 
that of his master, found it necessary to sooth and to grati^ 
them* 

The court As al) the states of Europe sought Henry?s friendship at 

paid to , . ,, /i . ' . . . t • Vm V . ^ 

Woisey by ^^^ tiine^ all cpuTted l^is DAmister with mcredible attention 
Francis, and obsequiousness, and strove by presents, by promises, or 
by flattery, to work upon his avarice, his ambition, or his 
pride ^* Francis had, in the year one thousand five hun« 
dred and eighteen, employed Bonnivet, admiral of France, 
one of his most accomplished and artful courtiers, to gain 
this haughty prelate. He himself bestoiyed on him eveiy 
mark of respect and confidence* He cojosulted him with re- 
gard to his most important afiairs, and received his respppi-, 
ses with implicit deference* By these arts, together with 
the grant q£ a large pension, Francis attached die cardinal 
to his ioitere^, who persuaded his master to surrender Tour- 
nay to France, to conclude a treaty of marriage between his 
daughter the princess Mary and the dauphin, and to consent 
to a personal interview widi the French king*^. From that 
time, the most familiar intercourse subsisted between the 
t^vo courts ; Francis, sensible of the great value of Woisey 's 
friendship, laboured to secure tne continuance of it by every 
possible expression of regard, bestowing on him in all his let- 
ters, the honourable appellations of Father, Tutor, and Go-f 
vemor* 

ChJilM. Charles observed the progress of tfiis union with the ut- . 

most jealousy and concern. His near aflSnity to the king qf 
England gave him some tide to his friendship ; and soon afc 
terhis accession to the throne of Castile, he had attempted 
to ingratiate himself with Woisey, by setdiiig on him a pen-r 

b Fidde's Life of Woisey, 166. Rymer's Foedcra, xiii. 718. ' 
c Herbert's iiist. of Henry VIII. 30. Rymer, xiii. 624. 
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tiea of three thousand Qvrest Hh chief solicitude at pro- BOOK 
sent was to prevent the intended interview with Francis, the __,....^ 
eflbcts of w}iich up^ two young princes, whose hearts were jjap. 
no lefs susceptibk of friendship, than their manneiv were capi^ 
ble of inspir^g It, be extremely dreaded. But after nuuqr der 
fays, pccasioned by ^fficulties with respect to the ceremoiual, 
and by ^e a^ous prpcautioiis pf bodi copm for the safety 
of their respec^ve sovereigns, the time and place of meet- 
ing were at fast fixed^ ^Messengers )ukI been sept to differ? 
pnt couvts, inviting all cpmers, who were geademen, |o en^ 
ter the lists at tilt 9nd tournament, agaunstthetwo mofiarchf 
^lid their knights. Both Francis and Henry |oved die splen- 
dour of these spectacles too well, and wf re too much delight- 
ed with the graceiul figure which they made pn such occar 
sions, to forego the pleaauve or gbvy which they expecte4 
from such a singular and brilliant assembly^ ifoit waa the 
cardinal less fond pf displaying his own magnificelice in the 
presence of tfiro courts, and of discovering tp the two na* 
tions the extent pf lus influencjc oyer both their monarchs. 
Chaiies, finding it impossible to prevent the interview, en- * 

deavoured tP disappoint its effects, and to pre^occupy die fieic 
vour pf die English monarch and his minister by an act of 
complaisance still more flattering and more uncommon* 
jFIaying sailed from Cprunna, as has already beep related, he Chijlci vl. 
ffteered his course directiy towards England, and relying i|[n4. "^* 
wholly on Jlemy's generosity for his own safety, landed at •••7 ^Wl 
Dover. This unexpected visit siuprised the nation. WoU 
pey, however, was well acquainted with the emperpr's inten- 
sion. A negpciatiou, imknown to the historians of that age^ 
had b^en earned on between him ap^ the court pf Spain ^ 
Aia visit had been concerted ; and Charles granted the car«i 
dinal, whom he calls his most dearfrienfiy an additipnal pen- 
sion of seven thousand ducats^. Henry, who was then at 
Canterbury, in his way to France, immediately dispatched 
Wplsey to Dover, in order to welcome the emperor ; and 
being highly pleased with an event so soothing to his vanity, 
hastened to receive, with suitable respect, a guest who had 
^ced in \k\v£i such unbounded confidence* Chaiies^ tp. 

id Ryuier, ^u. 714* 

vou n» K 
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BOOK whom time was precious, staid only four days in England j 
._ . ' but during that short space, he had the address not only to 
1^20. i^ve Henry favourable impressions of his character and ith 
Insinuates tentiofls^ but to detach Wolsey entirely from the interest of 
to favour ' the French king* AH the grandeur, the wealth, and the 
both with power, which the cardinal possessed, did not satisfy his am- 

the king f. . ' . , , ., , , . , i . , 

and Wol- bitious mmd, while there was one step higher to which an 
s^y* ecclesiastic could ascend* The papal dignity had for some 

time been the object of his wishes, and Francis, as the most 
effectual method of securing his friendship, had promised to 
favour his pretensions on the first vacancy, with all his inte- 
rest. But as the emperor's influence in the college of Cardiff 
nals was gready superior to that of the French king, Wol- 
sey grasped eagexiy at the offer which that artful prince had 
made him, of exevting it vigorously in his behalf; and allur- 
ed by this prospect, which, under the pontificate of Leo, still 
in the prime of his life, was a very distant one, he entered 
with warmtfi into aU the emperor's schemes. No tileaty, 
however, was concluded at that time between the two mo* 
narchs ; but Henry, in return for the honour which Charles 
had done him, promised to visit him in some place of the 
Low-Countries, immediately after taking leave of the French 
king. 



Francis. 



June 7th. His interview with that prince was in an open plain be- 
between tween Guisnes and Ardres, where the two kings and their 
Henry and attendants displayed their magnificence with such emulation, 
and profuse expense, as procured it the name of the FieJd 
of the Chth of Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gisdUantiy , 
together with such exercises and pastimes as were in that 
age reckoned manly or elegant, rather than serious business, 
occupied both courts during eighteen days that they conti- 
nued together*. Whatever impression the engaging nftai>- 

e The French and English historians describe the pomp of this inter- 
view, and the various spectacles, with great minuteness. One circum- 
stance mentioned by the marechal de Fieuranges, who was present, and 
which most appear singular in the present age, is commonly omitted. 
«« After the tournjiment," says he, '* the French and English wrestlers 
made their appearance, and wrestled in presence of the kings, and thd 
ladies ; and as there were m4ny stout wrestlers there, it afforded excellent 
pastime ; but as the king of France .had neglected to bring any wrestlers 
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ners of Francis, or the liberal and unsuspicious confidence BOOK 
with which he treated Henry, made on the mind of that / 
monarch, was soon effaced by Wolsey's artifices, or by an 1530, 
interview he had with the emperor at Gravelines ; which jujy la 
was conducted with less pomp than that near Guisnes, but 
with greater aUention to what might be of political utility* 

This assiduity, with which the two fireatest monarchs in }\^^'* , 
iLurope paid court to Henry, appeared to him a plain ac- own im- 
knowledgment that he held the balance in his hands, and po«»ncc. 
convinced him of the justness of the motto which he had 
chosen, ^ That vrhoever he favoured would prevuL" In 
this opinion he was confirmed by an offer which Charles 
made, of submitting any difierence that might arise between 
him and Francis to his sole arbitration* Nothing could 
have the appearance of greater candour and moderation, 
than the choice of a judge who was reckoned the common 
friend of both. But as the emperor had now attached Wok 
sey entirely to his interest, no proposal could be more insi* 
dious, nor, as appeared by the sequel, more fiital to the 
French king '• 

Charles, notwithstanding his partial fondness ^for tlie J?^]J^f*'|j^ 
Netherlands, the place of his nativity, made no long stay Emperar. 
there ;' and after receiving the homage and congratulations 
of his countrymen, hastened to AixJa-ChapeUe, the place oct.23, 
appointed by the golden bull for the coronation of the em<- 
peron There, in presence of an assembly more numerous 
and splendid than had appeared on any former occasion, 
the crown of Charlemagne was placed on his head, with all 
die pompous solemnity which the Germans affect in their pulv 

oot of Bretagne, the English gained the prize.— After this, the kingt of 
France and England retired to a tent, where th^y drank together, and the ^ 
king of England, seizing the king of Fntnce by the collar, said» " My, 
'h-otber, I mtut vwettie Kvitb you," and endeavoured once or twke to trip up 
his heels ; but the king of France, who is a dexterous wrestler,, twisted 
him round, and threw him on the earth with prodigious violence. The 
king of England wanted to renew the combat, but was prevented/' Me-« 
jnolies dc Fleuranges, 12^, Paris, 1753^ p. 329. 
f Herbert. Sf. 
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fi O O K lie x^remoiues, and wluch they deem essential to the ^gni* 
^ ty of their empire «. 

1520. 
Soly.maii ALMOST at the same time SolymaA the Magnificent, on^ 
nificent^s- ^ ^^ most accomplished, enterprising, Bad victorious of 
cetdsthe the Turkish sultans, a constant and formidable rival to the 
throne. cmperor, ascended the Ottoman throne. It was the pecu« 
liar gloiy of that period to produce the most illuS»triouS mo^ 
ioarchs, who have at any one time appeared in £u]rq>e» 
Leo, Charles, Francis, Henry, and Sc^yman^ were eack 
bf them possessed of talents which might haVe rendered any 
kge wherein they happened to flourish, ernispicuous. But 
kuch a constellation of great princes shed Uncommon lustre 
on the sixteenth century. In every contest^ great power as 
Well as great abiUties were set in opposition ; the efforts of 
valour and cdaduct on one side, counterbalanced by an equal 
exertion of the same qualities on the other^ not only occa- 
sioned sucn a vairieQr of events as renders the history of that 
period interesting, but served to check the exorbitant pro- 
gress of any of those princes, and to prevent their att^inii^ 
such pre-eminence in powBr a^ would have been fatal to the 
liberty and happiness of mankind. 

X)tet called TftE first act df tlie emperor's administra^oa was to ap- 
iwrorme.* point a diet of the empire to be held at Worms on the sisch 
of January, one thousand five hundred and twenty-one. In 
his circular letters to the different prin#es,he informed them, 
that he had called this assembly in order to concert with 
them die most proper measures for checking the progress of 
those new and dangerous opinions, which threatened to dis- 
turb the peace of Germaiiy, ^and to overturn the religion of 
their ancestors. 



Rise of the Charles had in view die bpihibtd wJKic^ had bedti |)xt3w 

tion^""** pagated by Luther and his disciples since the year one thoui 

sand five hundred and seventeen. As these led to that 

happy reformation in religion which rescued one part of 



g Hartman. Mauri Relatio Coronat. Car. V. ap. Gdldait. ^(Ait. Itaph* 
rial. Franc. 1614. fol. p. 264. 
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fulQ^i^mllie]^!^ yoke, midgated its rigour m B O It 

imd produced a revdutioQ in the sentiments of mankindi , 

the greatest, as well as the most beneficial, that has happen- 159^. 
ed since the puhlicaticm of Chrisdanily, not only the events 
which at first gave birth to such opinions^ btit die causes 
which rendered their progress so rapid and successful, de« 
^erve to be considered with minute attention 

To ovei^tdm a s]rstem of religious belief founded on 
ancient and deeplrooted prejudices, su]^rted by power, and 
defiended with no kss art than industry $ to estaUish in its 
»xmi doctrines of the iaost contnoy genius and tendency $ 
and to acconq)^^ all this, not by external violence or the 
torce of alms, are <^nitions which historians, the least 
prime t6 credulity itod superstition^ ascribe to that Divine 
Brovidence which, With infinite dite, can bring about events 
winch to human sagacity appear inipossiUev . The interposir 
don t>f Heaven in fiivour oi'the Christisto religion at its fint 
puUki^on, was manifested by miracles and prophecies 
Wroi^^ and uttefed in confirmation of it. Though none of 
ihe rrformers possessed^ or pretended to possess, these su- 
pernatural gifta, yet that w<Hider{ul preparaticm of circum^ 
stances which disposed the minds of men fi^r keceivii^g thei^ 
doctrincis, that singuhar comtbination of causes which sec^i^ 
ed their success, and ebaUed men destltate ^ power and 
of policy to triumph dvei- tho%e who emjioycd against thetn 
extraordinary efforts of both, may be considered as no sUght 
proof, that the same hand which planted the Christian r^ 
ligion, protected the reformed fidth, and reared it, from be- 
^nnings extremely feeUe, to an amazing degree of vigour 
and maturity* 

It was fioin causes seemingly fintuitous, and from a source from i A. 
Very inconsiderable, that all the mighty effects of the Relbr- able £^fn». 
matkm flowed* Leo X. when raised to the papal dirone, nings. 
found the revenues of the church exhausted by the vast pro- 
jects of his two ambitious predecessors, Alexander VL and 
Julius !!• His own temper, naturally liberal and enteipris** 
mg, rendered him incapable of that severe and .patient eco- 
nomy which the situation of his feiani^es required. On the 
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BOOR contraiy, his schemes for aggrandizing the fiunHy of Medici, 
. ^ his love oF splendour, his taste for pleasure, and his magmii- 

1520. cence in rewarding men of genius, involved him dauly in 
neyr expenses ; in order to provide a fimd for which, he tried 
every device, that the fertile invention of priests had £dlen 
upon, to drain the credulous multitude of their wealth. 
A sale of Among others; he had recourse to a sale of Indulgences. 
ces "pS- According to the doctrine of the Romish church, all the 
lishcd by good works of the Saints, over and above those which were 
necessary towards their own justification, are deposited, to- 
gether with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one inex- 
haustible treasury. The keys of this were committed to St. 
Peter, and to his successors the popes, who may open it at 
pleasure^ and by transferring a portion of this superabundant 
* merit -to any particular person, for a sum of money, may 
convey to Jiim either the pardon of his own sins, or a re- 
iezffie for any one in whose happiness ho is interested, from 
the pains of purgatory. Such Indulgences were first invdit- 
ed in the eleventh century by Urban II. as a recompense 
for those who went in person upon the meritorious enterprise 
of conquering the Holy Land. They were afterwards 
granted to those who hired a soldier for that purpose ; and 
In process of time were bestowed on such as gave money 
iar accomplishing any pious work enjoined by the pope K 
Julius II. had bestowed Indulgences on all who contributed 
towards huilding the church of St. Peter at Rome ; and as 
X^CQ was carrying on that magnificent and expensive fabric, 
his grant was founded on the same pretence^. 

duct^iS'at '^^^ "^^^ ®^ promulgating these Indulgences in Germany, 
to give together with a share in the profits arising from the sale of 
pffenS' them, was granted to Albert, elector of Metz and archbishop 
of Magdebm*gh, vrtio, as his chief agent for retaitmg them in 
Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentious 
morals, but of an active spirit, iand remarkable for his noisy 
^and popular eloquence. He^ assisted by the monks of his 
order, executed the commission with great zeal and success, 

' h History of the Council of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4. 
i PsUftvic. Hist. Cone. Trident, p. 4- ' 
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but with little discretion or decency ; and though, by mag- BOOK 
nifying excessively the benefit of dieir Indulgences ^4 and * 

by disposing of them at a very low price, they carried on uao. 
for some time an extensive and lucrative traffic among the 
credulous and the ignorant; the extravagance of their a»« 

k As the form of tbese Indolgences, and the benefits which ihtj wen 
supposed to convey-t are unknown in protestant coyntries, and Httle 
understood, at present, in sereral places where the Roman catholic reli« 
gion is established, I have, for the information of my readers, translated 
the form of absolution used by Tetzel : ** May our Lord Jesus GhHist have 
mercy upon thee, and absolve thee by the mer'tts of his most holy passion. 
And I by his authority, that of his blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and 
of the most holy Pope, granted and committed to me in these parts, do 
absolve thee, first from all ecclesiastical censures in whatever manner they 
have been incurred, and then from all thy sins, transgressions, and excesses, 
how enormous soever they may be, even from such as are reserved for the 
cognizance of the hdy see ; and as far as the keys of the holy church ea« 
tend, I remit to you all punishment which you deserve in purgatory on 
their account ; and I restore you to the holy sacraments of the church, to 
the unity of the faithful, and to that iiino(Jence and purity which you pos- 
sessed at baptism ; so that when you die the gates of punishment shall be 
shut, and the gates of the paradise of delight shall be opened ; and if yen 
shall not die atptesetit, this grace shaU remain in fall force when you are at 
the point of death. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost." Seckend. Comment, lib. i. p. 14b 

The terms in which Tetzel and his associates described the bencfiu of 
Indulgences, and the necessity of purchasing them, are so extravagant, 
that they appear to be almost incredible. If any man (said they) purchase 
letters of Indulgence, his soul may rest secure with respect to its salvation. 
The souls confined in purgatory, for whose redemption Indulgences are 
purchased, as soon as the money tinkles in the chest, instantly escape from 
that place of torment, and ascend into heaven. That the efficacy of In- 
dulgences was so great, that the most heinous sins, even if one should 
violate (which was impossible) the Mother of God, would be remitted and 
expiated by them, and the person be freed both from punishment and guilt. 
That this was the unspeakable gift of God, in order to reconcile men to 
him8cl£. That the cross erected by the preachaps of Indulgences, was as " 
efficacious as the cross of Christ itself. Le ! the heavens are open ; if you 
enter not now, when will you enter ? For twelve pence yoa may redeem the 
soul of your father out of purgatory ; and are you so nngratefol, that you 
will not rescue your parent from torment \ If you had but one ooat, you 
ought to strip yourself instantly, and sell it, in order to purchase such be- 
nefits, &C. These, and many such extravagant expressions, are selected 
out of Luther's works by Chemnitius in his Examen Concilit Tridentini, 
apod Herm. Yonder Hardt. Hist. Liter. Reform, pars iv. p. 6. The same 
author has published several of Tetzcl's discourses, which prove that 
%hese expressions were neither singular nor exaggerated. Ibid. p. 14. 
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^ %t^ ^ sertioEo, as well as the irregularities in their conduct^ came 
^ at last to give general oiFence* The princes and noblea 

4520, were irritated at seeing their vassals drained of so much 
wealth, in order to replenish the treasury of a profuse pon- 
tilF. Men of piety regretted the delusi<xi of the people,^ 
who being taught to rely for the pardon of their sins on the 
Indul^ces which they purchased, did not think it incum-« 
t^ent on them either to study the doctrines taught by genuine 
Christianity, or to practise the duties which it enjoins^ 
Even the most unthinking were shocked at the scaiidaloua^ 
(lehaviourof Tetzel and his associates^, who often squander* 
^d in drunkenness, gaming, and low debauchery, those sums 
which were piously bestowed in hopes of obtaining eternal 
happiness ) and all began to wish that some check were givei% 
to this commerce, no less detrimental to society than de-i. 
structive to religion* 

First ap- SucH was the favourable juncture, and so disposed wero 
of Luther, ^^^ minds pf his countrymen to listen to his discourses, whei^ 
^nd his • Martin Luther first began to call in question the efficacy of 
* Indulgences, and to declaim against the vicious lives an4 
false doctrines of the persons employed in promulgating* 
them. Luther was a native of Eisleben in Saxony, and though 
bom of poor parents, had received a learned education, du- 
ring the progress of which he gave many indications of un-j 
pommon vigour and acuteness of genius* |Iis nnind wa^ 
naturally susceptible of serious sei^^ments^ and tinctured 
with somewhat of that religious melancholy which delight^i 
in the solitude and devotion pf a moi^tic life. The deatl^ 
of a companion killed by lightning at his ^ide in a violent 
thunder-storm, made such an impression on his mind, as 
co-operated with his natu|fal temper, in inducing him to re-. 
tire into a convent of Augustiniap friars, where, without 
suffering the entreaties of his parents to divert him fronts 
what he thought his duty to God, he assumed the habit of 
that order. He soon acquired great reputation, not only for 
piety, but fpr his loye of knowledge, and his unwearied ap^ 
pUcaticai to gtudy. Hp had been taught the scholastic philp, 
sophy and theology which were then in vogue, by very able 
masters, and wanted not penetration tto copip|-ehend all ^m 
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fiicedes and dktiiictMna vith which ^y abound ; but hia B o O K 
imdeivtaiidiiigi^ naturally sound, and superior to every thing ' 

frivolous^ soon became disgusted with those subtile and un- 1520 
insmicdve sciences, and sought for smne more soUd foun- 
datH» of knowledge and of pie^ in the holy scriptures* 
Haying found a copy of the Bible, which lay neglected in 
the library cf his monastery, he ^riiandoned aD other pur* 
aiuts, and devoted himsdf to the study of it, with such esb* 
geniess and assiduity, as astonished die monks, who wer^ 
Ikde accustomed to derive their thec^gical notions from 
diat source. The great progress which he made in this un* 
common course of study, augmented so much the fame 
both of his sanctity and of his leambg, that Frederic, elec- 
tor of Saxony, having founded an imiversity at Wittemberg 
on the Elbe, the {^ace of his residence, Ludier was chosen 
first to teach philosophy, and afterwards theobgy there 1 
and discharged both offices in such a manner, that he was 
deemed the chief ornament of that society* 

Whijle Luther was at die height of his reputation and au^ He opposes 
thority, Tetzel began to publish Indulgences in the neighs indulgen- 
bomhood of Wittemberg, and to ascribe to them the same cc'* 
bnaginary virtues, which had, in other places, imposed on 
the credulity of the people. As Saxpny was not more en* 
lightened than the other provinces of Germany, Teted met 
with prodigious success there. It was widi the utmost con* 
cem, that Luther beheld the ardfices of those who sold, and 
die simpUctty of diose who bought Indulgences. The opin* 
ions of Thomas Aquinas and the other schoolmen, on which 
the doctrine of indulgences was founded, had already lost 
much of their authority with him ; and the Scriptures, which 
he began to consider as die great standard of theologica) 
tinth, afforded no countenance to a practice, equally subver* 
sive of faith and of morals. His warm and impetuOHSteift** 
pr did not suffer him Icmg to conceal such impoxtaot dUr 
covcries, or to continue a silent spectator of the delu3ion of 
his countrymen. From the pulpit, in the gre^t chur«h 9^ 
Wittemberg, he inveighed bitterly agamst the irregularities 
and vices of the monks who puhliahed Indidgen^eai te v^n- 

VOL. II. X- 
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BOOK tured to examine the doctrines which they taught, and point- 
' ed out to the people the danger of relying for salvation upoi* 
1320. any other means than those appointed by God in his word. 
The boldness and novelty of these opinions drew great at* 
tendon, and being reconunended by the authority of Luther'^ 
personal character, and delivered widi a pc^ular and persua- 
sive eloquence, they made a deep impression on his hearers* 
Encouraged by the favourable reception of his doctrines 
among the people, he wrote to Albert, electcH: of Metz and 
archbishop of Magdeburg, to whose jurisdiction that part of 
Saxony was subject, and remonstrated warmly against the 
false opinions, as well as wicked Uves, of the preachers of 
Indulgences ; but he found that prelate too deeply interested 
in their success to correct their abuses. His next attempt 
He pub- ^^ ^^ S^^ ^^ suffrage of men of learning. For this pur- 
lisheshis pose he published ninety-five theses containing his senti* 
against ments with regard to Indulgences. These he proposed, 
them. not as pomts fully established, or of undoubted certain^, 
but as subjects of inquiry and disputation ; he appointed a 
day, on which the learned were invited to impugn them ei- 
ther in person or by writing ; to the whole he subjoined so- 
lemn protestations of the high respect for the apostolic see, 
and of his implicit submission to its authority. No opponent 
appeared at the time prefixed ; the theses spread over Ger- 
many with astonishing rapidity ; they were read with the 
greatest eagerness i and all admired the boldness of the man, 
who had ventured not only to call in question the plenitude 
of papal power, but to attack the Dominicans, armed with 
jill the terrors of inquisitc»-ial authoriQ^^. 

Supported The fiiars of St. Augustine, Luther's own oi'der, though 
by his own addicted with no less obsequiousness than the other monas- 
tic fraternities to the papal' see, gave no check to the publi- 
cation of these vmcommon opinions. Luther had, by his pi- 
ety and learning, acquired extraordinaiy authority among his 
brethren ; he professed the highest regard for the authority 
of the fope ; his professions were at that time sincere ; and 

1 Lutheri Opera, Jenae, 1613, vol. i. praefat. 3. p. 2. 65. Hist* oi 
Gounc. of Trent, hj F. Paul. p. 4. Seckend. Com. Apol. p. 16^ 
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as a secret enmi^, excited by interest or emnlarion, subaistB B O B K 



among all the menasdc orders in the Romish church, the 

Augustinians were higfafy pleased with his invectives against 2520. 
die Dominicans, and hoped to see them exposed to the h»* 
tred and scorn of the people* Nor was his sovereign, the 
elector of Saxony, the wisest prince at that time in Germa- 
ny, dbsatisfied with this obstruction which Luther threw in 
die way of the publication of Indulgences. He secredy en* 
couniged the attempt, and flattered himself that this dispute 
among the Ecclesiastics diemselves, mi^t give some check 
to the exactions of the court of Rome, wluch the secular 
princes had long, though without success, been endeavour- 
ing to oppose* 

Many zealous champions immediately arose to defend ^«"7 ^- 
opinions on which the wealth and power of die church were confate 
founded, against Luther's attacks. In opposition to his l^i">* 
dieses, Tetzel published counter-theses at Francfort on the 
Oder ; Eccius, a celebrated divine of Augsburg, endeavour- 
.ed to refote Luther's notions ; and Prierias, a Dominican 
friar, master of the sacred palace and Inquisitor-general, 
wrote against lum with aB the virulence of a scholastic dis- 
putant. But the manner in which they conducted the con* 
troversy, did Htde service to their cause. Luther attempt- 
ed to combat Indulgences by arguments founded in reason, 
or derived fix)m scripture ; they produced nothing in siqiport ' 

of them but the sentiments of schoolmen, the conclusions of 
the canon law, and the decrees of popes'". The decision 
of judges so partial and interested did not satisfy the people, 
who began to call in question the authority even of these ve- 
nerable guides, when they found them standing in direct 
o{qpoaition to the dictates of reason, and the determinations 
of die divine law"*- 

m F. Faille p. 6. Scckend. p. 40. Palavic. p. 8. 

n Seckend. p. 30. 

* Guicciardini has asserted two things with regard to the first promulga- 
tion oi Indulgences : 1. That Leo bestowed a gift of the profits arising from 
the sale of Indulgences in Saxony, and the adjacent provinces of Germany, 
upon his sister Magdalen, the wife of Francescetto Cibo, Guic. lib. xiii. 
168. 3. That Arcemboldo, a Genoese ecclesiastic, who had been bred a 
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B It MEAif^rflnLfl, these novelties in Ludwr's doctriaea mlAch 
^ mterested 2II Germany, excited litde attemtmi and no davm 

153Q. in dte court of Rome. Leo, fond of elegant and refiaed 
The Court pleasures, intent upon great schemes of pcdicy, a stirang^r tt) 
first disre. theologicd controversies, and apt to despise them^ regaxided 
^rded Lu- ^|^^ ^ Utmost indi&rence the operations of an obscure 

merchant, and still retained all the activity and address of that professloti^ 
was appointed by her to collect the money which should be raised. F. 
Paul has followed him in both these particulars, and adds, that the August 
ttnians in Saxony had btett immemoriaHy employed in preaching Indulgen- 
ces ; but that Arcemboldo and his deputies, hoping to gain more by com- 
mitting this trust to the Dominicans, had made their bargain with Tetze), 
and that Luther was prompted at first to oppose Tetzel and hts associates., 
by a desire of taking revenge for this injury offered to his Older. F« PmiI, 
p. 5. Almost all historians since their time, popish as well as protestant, 
have, without examination, admitted these assertions to be true upon their 
authority. But, notwithstanding the concurring testimony of two authors, 
80 eminent both for exactness and veracity, we may observe, 

1. That Felix Contolori, who searched the pontifical archives §Qir tb# 
l^urpose, could not find this pretetided grant to Leo's sister in any of those 
agisters where it must necessarily have been recorded. Palav. p. 5. — 2, 
That the profits arising from Indulgences in Saxony and the adjacent coun- 
tries, had been granted not to Magdalen, but to Albert ardibUhc^ of ISenta^ 
Who had the right of nominating those who published them. Seek, p, 13. 
Luth. Oper. i. praef. p. 1. Palav. p. 6.— <3. That Arcemboldo never had 
jDoncem in the publication of Indulgences in Saxony ; his district was Flan- 
ders and the Upper and Lower Rhine. Seek- p. 14. Palav. p. 6.--4. Thiit 
Luther and his adherents never mention this gprant of Leo's to his nstttv 
though a circumstance of which they could hardly have. been ignorant, and 
ivhich they woukl have been careful not to suppress. — 5. The publication 
of Indulgences in Germany was not usually committed to the Augusti- 
nians. The promulgation of them, at three different periods under Juliii^ 
II. was granted to the Franciscans i the Dominicans had been employtd 
in the same office a short time before the present period. Palav. p. 46.-^. 
The promulgation of those Indulgences, which first excited Luther's indig- 
nation, was intrusted to the archbishop of Mentz, in conjunction with the 
guardian of tJie Franciscans ; but the latter having declined accepting of 
that trust, the sole right became vested in the archbishop. Palav. 6. Seek. 
16, I7. — 7. Luther was not instigated by his superiors among the Aug«»> 
tinians to attack the Dominicans their rivals, or to depreciate Indulgences 
because they were promulgated by them ; his opposition to their opinions 
and vices proceeded from more laudable motives. Seek. p. 15. 32. Luthe- 
ri Opera, i. p. 64. 6. 8. A diploma of Indulgences is published by Uerm. 
Vender Hardt, from which it appears, that the name of the guardian of the 
Franciscans is retained, together with that of the archbishop, although the 
former did not act. The limits of the country to which their commissions 
extended, vi z. the diocese of Mentz, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and the ter- 
ritories of the marquis of Brandenburg, are mentioned in that djpiwmaj 
Hist. Literaria Reformat, pars iv. p. 14. 
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friar, vHbo, in the he^t of Germany, carried on a adiohstMC B O O t 
dtsputa^n in a bailMUfous style. Little did be appnhend, ^^' 
m* Ludier himself dream, that the effects of this <yiaml ^g^ 
would be so fatal to the papal see. Leo imputed the whole 
tD oionaatic enmity and emulation, and seemed inclined not 
lo interpose in the contest, butto aUov the AugusCmians tad 
Donrimcans to wrangle about the matter widi their usad 
^mmosity. 

The solicitations, however, of Luther's adversaries, who The pro. 
were exasperated to an high degree by the boldness and se- PJ*w^ 
verity with which he animadverted on their writings, toge- opiMm, 
Iher with the surprising progress which his opinions made 
in different parts of Germany, roused at last the attention of 
the court of Rome, smd obliged Leo to take measures for the 
sec«n'ity of the church against an attack that now a(^ared 
^oa serious to be despised* For this end, he summoned He is sum- 
Lufther to aj^ar at Rome, within sixty days, before the au» "*'"*** *® 
ditor of the chamber, and the Inquisitor-general Prierias, Rome, 
^ho had written against him, whom he empowered joindy JuJ/tl^**' 
Id examine his doctrines, and to decide coocemiog them. 
He wrote, at the same time, to the elector of Saxony, be- 
seeching him not to protect a man whose heredcal and pro* 
fane tenets were so shocking to pious ears ; and enjoined 
the provincial of the AugusCtnians to check, by his authori* 
ty, die rashness of an arrogant monk, which brought dia* 
grace upon the order of St. Augusdne, and gave offence and 
disturbance to die whole church. 

TKcm die strain of these lettera, as well as fiom the nomi« The popt 
nadon rfa judge so prejudiced and partial as Prierias* Lu^ cmpowcra 
ther easify saw what sentence he might expect at Rome. He to try him 
discovered, for that reason, die utmost solicitude to have *" ^''™*- 
ttts cause tried in Germany, and befcM-e a less suspected tri- 
Inmsd. ITie professors in the university of Wittemberg, 
anxious for the safety of a man who did so much honour to 
their society, wrote to the pope ; and after employing seve- 
ral pretexts to excuse Luther from appearing at Rome, en- 
treated Leo to commit the examination of his doctrines to 
some persons of learning and authority in Germany. The 
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]$ O O K elector requested the same thing of the pope's legate at the 
' diet of Augsburg ; and as Luther himself, who, at that time, 

1520. ^^ ^ ^^ ^°^ having any intention to disclaim the pap^l 
authority, that he did not even entertain the smallest suspi- 
cion concerning its divine original, had written to Leo a 
most submissive letter, promising an imreserved comfdiance 
with his will ; the pope gratified them so £sir as to empower 
his legate in Germany, cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, emi« 
nent for scholastic learning, and passionately devoted to the 
Roman see, to hear and determine the cause* 

Luther sp- LuTH£R, though he had good reason to decline a judge 
l^rethe'le- chosen among his avowed adversaries, did not hesitate about 
gate. appearing before Cajetan ; and having obtained iht em- 

peror's safe-ccmduct, immediately repaired to Augsburg. 
The cardinal received him with decent respect, and endea- 
voured at first to gain upon him by gentle treatment. The 
cardinal, relying on the superiority of his own talents as a 
theologian, entered into a fonnal dispute with Luther con- 
cerning the doctrines contained in his theses^* But the 
weapons which they employed were so different, Cajetan ap- 
pealing to papal decrees, and the opinions of schoolmen, and 
Luther restingentirely on the authority of scripture, that the 
contest was altogether fruitless* The cardinal relinquished 
the character of a disputant, and assumbg that of judge, 
enjoined Luther, by virtue of the apostolic powers with which 
he was clothed, to retract the errors which he had uttered 
with regard to Indulgences, and the nature of faith ; and to 
abstain, for the future, from the publication of new and 
' dangerous opinions. Luther, fully persuaded of the truth of 
his own tenets, and confirmed in the belief of them by the 
approbation which they had met with among persons consjai* 
cuous both for learning and piety, was surprised at this 
abrupt mention of a recantation, before any endeavours were* 
tised to convince him that he was mistaken. He had flat- 

* In the fonner editions I asserted, upon the authority of Father Paul* 
that Cajetan thought it beneath his dignity to enter into any dispute with 
Luther ; but M. Beausobre» in his Histoire de la Reformation, vol. i. p. 
121, &c. has satisfied me that I was mistaken. See also Seckend. lib. i. p. 
46, &c. 
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tered himsetf, that in a conference conceniing At points in B O O K 
dispute with a prelate of such distinguished abilities, he ^'' 
should be able to remove many of those imputations with ^mnQ 
which the ignorance or malice of his antagonists had loaded 
him ; but the high tone of authority that the cardinal assum- 
ed, extinguished at once all hopes of this kind, and cut off 
every jnxMpect of advantage from the interview. His native hu intw- 
intrepidityof mind, however, did not desert him. He de- pWbehav 
dared, with the utmost firmness, that he could not, with a '^ 
safe conscience, renounce opinions which he believed to be 
true ; nor shoidd any consideration ever induce him to do 
what would be so base in itself, and so offensive to God* At 
the same time, he continued to express no less reverence 
than formerly for the authority of the apostolic see ° ; he 
signified his willingness to submit the whole controversy to 
certain universities which he named, and promised neitiier 
to write nor to preach concerning Indulgences for the foture 
provided his adversaries were likewise enjoined to be silent 
with respect to them p. All these offers Cajetan disregard- 
ed or rejected, and still insisted peremptorily on a simple 
recantati(xi, threatening him widi ecclesiastical censiires, and 
forbidding him to £q)pear again in his presence, unless he 
resolved instantly to comply with what he had acqiiired. 
This haughty and violent manner of proceeding, as well as 
other circumstances, gave Luther's friends such strong rea- 
sons to suspect, that even the Imperial safe-conduct would 
not be able to protect him fix)m the legate's power and re- 
sentment, that they prevailed on him to withdraw sccredy 
from Augsburg, and to return to his own country. But be- 
fore his departure, according to a form of which there had 
been some examples, he prepared a solemn appeal fix)mthe jj-^ ^^ 
pope, ill-informed at that time concerning his cause, to the peid, Oc- 
pope when he should receive more full information with re- ^^^^ ^^ 
spect to it^. 

Cajetan, enraged at Luther's abrupt retreat, and at the 
pubUcation of his appeal, wrote to the elector of Saxony, 

o Luth. Oper. vol. i. p. 164 p Ibid. p. 169. 

q Steid. Hist, of Reform, p. 7. Seckcnd. p. 45. Luth. Oper. i. 163v 
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® ^11^ ^ complaining of botji ; and requiring him, as he regarded tfao 

* peace of the church, or the authority of its head, either ta 

1530. send that seditious monk a prisoner to Rome, ,or to banish 

*** *^^"P- him out of his territories. It was not irom theological con- 

the elector siderations that Frederic had hitherto countenanced Luther ; 

of Szxony. jj^ seems to have been much a stranger to controversies of 
that kind, and to have been little interested in them. Hi» 
protection ilowed almost entirely, as hath been already ob« 
served, from political motives, and was afforded with great 
secrecy and caution. He had neither heard any of Luther'^s 
discourses, nor read any of his books ; and though all Ger^ 
mffiiy resounded with his &me,he had never once admitted 
him into his presence'. But upon this demand which th^ 
cardinal made, it became necessary to throw off somewhat 
of his former reserve. He had been at great expense, and 
had bestowed much attention on founding a new university, 
an object of considerable importance to every German prince j 
and foreseeing how fatal a blow the removal of Luther would 
be to its reputation', he, under various pretexts, and with 
many professions of esteem for the cardinal, as well as of 
reverence for the pope, not only declined complying with 
cither of his requests, but openly discovered great concern 
for Luther's safety*. 

Motives of The inflexible rigour with which Cajetan insisted on a 
conduct. simple recantation, gave great offence to Luther's followers 
in that age, and hath since been censured as imprudent, hy 
several Popish writers. But it was impossible for the legate 
to act another part. The judges before whom Luther had 
been required to appear at Rome, were so eager to display 
their zed against his errors, that, without waiting for th« 
expiration of the sixty days allowed him in the citation, they 
had already condemned him as an heretic \ Leo had, in 
several of his briefs and letters, stigmatized him as a child 
of iniquity, and a man given up to a reprobate sense. No- 
thing less, therefore, than a recantation could save the ho- 
nour of the church, whose maxim it is, never to abandon 

r Seckend. p, 27. Sleid. Hist. p. 12. 

ft Seckend. p. 59. t SlekJ. HUt. p. 10. Luth. Opcr. i. 172. 
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the smallest point that it has established, and vhich is even BOOK 
precluded, by its pretensions to infallibility, from having it ___ 
in Its power to do so. j^52q 

Luther's situation at this time, was such as would have Lmher't 
filled any other person with the most disquieting apprehen- Pf"*®?* 
sions. He could not expect that a prince so prudent and 
cautious as Frederic, would, on his account, set at defiance 
the thunders of the church, and brave the ps^ power, 
which had crushed some of the most powerful of the Ger- 
man emperors. He knew what veneradon was paid, in that 
age, to ecclesiastical decisions ; what terrors ecclesiastical 
censures cairied along with them, and how easily these 
might intimidate and shake a prince, who was rather his pro- 
tector from policy, than his disciple from conviction. If he 
should be obliged to quit Saxony, he had no prospect of any 
other asylum, and must stand exposed to whatever punish- 
ment the rage or bigotry of his enemies could inflict. 
Though sensible of his danger, he discovered no symptoms 
of timidity or remissness, but continued to vindicate his 
own conduct and opmions, and to inveigh against those of 
his adversaries with more vehemence than ever *. 

But as every step taken by the court of Rome, particu- HeappeiU 
larly the irregular sentence by which he had been so precipi- i^^S^i 
tately declared a heretic, convinced Luther that Leo would 
soon proceed to the most violent measures against him, he 
had recourse to the only expedient in his power, in order to 
prevent the effect of die papal censures. He appealed to a 
general council, which he affirmed to be the representative 
of the catholic church and superior in power to the pope, 
who being ^ fallible man, might err, as St. Peter, the 
most perfect of his predecessors, had erred y. 

It soon appeared, that Luther had not formed rash con- A ?*^ ^^^ 
jectures concemmg the mtentions oi the Komish church. A of induU 
bull, of a date prior to his appeal, was issued by the pope, ««««•' 

X Seckend. p. 59. 
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^ ^11^ ^ '^ which he magnifies the virtue and efficacy of Indulgefir 
' ces, in terms as extravagant as any of his predecessors hswi 
1520. ventured to use in the darkest ages ; and without applying 
such palliatives, or mentioning such concessions, as a more 
enlightened period, and the disposition in the mindsi of ma- 
ny men at that juncture, seemed to call for, he required all 
Christians to assent to what he delivered as the doctrine of 
the Catholic church, and subjected those who should hold 
pr teach any contrary opinion, to the heaviest ecclesiastical 
censures. 

Maximi. Among Luther^s foflowers, this bull,, which they consirr 
of advan'-^ dered as an unjustifiable effort of the pope, in order to pre- 
uge to La- serve that rich branch of his revenue which arose firom In* 
^' dulgences, produced litde effect. But, among the rest of 

his countrymen, such a clear decision of the sovereign pQn«» 
tiff agsunst him, and enforced by such dreadfiil penalties^ 
must have been attended with consequences very fatal to his 
cause ; if these had not been prevented in a great measure 
Jan. XT, by the death of the emperor Maximihan, whom both his prin^ 
ciples and his interest prompted to support the authority aS 
the holy see. In consequence of this event, the vicanait of 
that part of Germany which is governed by the Saxon laws> 
devolved to the elector of Saxony ; and under the shelter of , 
his friendly administration, Luther not only enjoyed tran- 
quillity, but his opinions were suffered, during the inter-reg- 
nupi which preceded Charles's election, to take root in dif- 
ferent places, and to grow up to some degree of strength aijd 
firnmess. At the same time, as the election of an emperor 
was a point niore interesting to Leo than a theological con? 
troversy, which he did not understand, and of which hp 
could not foresee the consequences, he was so extremely so? 
licitous not to irritate a prince of sudi considerable influence 
in the electoral college as Frederic, that he discovered a 
great imwillingness to pronounce the sentence of excommu- 
nication against Luther, which his adversaries co^tinuallj 
demanded with the most clamorous importunity. 

To these political views of the pope, as well as to his na- 
tural aversion from severe measures, was owing the sus» 



1519. 
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pension of any further proceedings against Ludier for ei|^ BOOK 

teen montlis. Perpetual negociations, however, in order to ' 

bring the matter to some amicable issue, were carried on ^g^o. 

during &at space. The manner in which these were oon- SoipentMii 

ducted having given Luther many opportunities of observing ?^P[*****' 

&e corruption of the court of Rome ; its obstinacy in ad* against 

hering to established errors ; and its indifierence about truths ^ 

however cleso-ly proposed, or strongly proved, he began to 

utter some doubts with regard to the divine orieinal of the 

He beffim 
papal authority. A public disputation was held upon this ^^ J^ 

important question at Leipsic, between Luther and Eccius, question 
one of his most learned and formidable antagonbts ; but it ^^^j^lj. 
was as fruidess and indecisive as such scholastic combats usu^ 
ally prove, fioth parties boasted of having obtained the vie* 
tory; both were confirmed in their own opinions; and no 
progress was made towards deciding the point in contro- 
versy*. 

Nor did diis spirit of opposition to the doctrines and Refornui. 
usurpations of the Romish church break out in Saxony alone i s^l^j^. 
an attack no less violent, and occasioned by the same causes, land, 
was made upon them about this time in Switzeriand. The 
Franciscans being intrusted with the promulgation of In^ 
dulgences in that country, executed their conmoission with 
the same indiscretion and rapaciousness, which had rendered 
the Dominicans so odious in Germany. They proceeded^ 
nevertheless, with uninterrupted success till they arrived at 
Zurich. There Zuinglius, a man not inferior to Luther 
himsetf in zeal and intrepidity, ventured to oppose them i 
and being animated with a repuUican boldness, and firee 
from those restraints which subjection to the will of a prince 
imposed on the Cxerman reformer, he advanced with itvore 
daring and rapid steps to overturn the whole fabric of the 
established religion^ The appearance of such a vigoroua 
auxiliary, and the progress which he made, was, at first^ 
matter of great joy to Luther. On the other hand, the de* 
crees of the universities of Cologne and Louvain, which 

M Liiih. Opcr. i. 199. 

a Sleid. Hist. 22. Seckend. 59. 
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BOOK pitMiounced his opinions to be erroneous, afforded gt^at cause 
' of triumph to his adversaries. 

1520. 
mT^^^ But the undaunted spirit of Luther acqtdred additional 
and pro- fortitude from eveiy instance of opposition i and pushing on 
C^**- his inquiries and attacks £rom one doctrine to another, he 
began to shake the firmest foundaticHis on which the wesMi 
or power of the church were established. Leo came at last 
to be convinced, that all hopes of reclaiming him by forbear- 
ance were vain; several prelates of great wisdom exclsdmed 
no less than Luther's personal adversaries, against the pope's 
ui^recedented lenity in permitting an incorrigible heretic^ 
who during three years had been endeavouring to subvert 
every thing sacred and venerable, still to remain within the 
bosom of the church ; the dignity of the papal see rendered 
the most vigorous proceedings necessary ; the new emperor, 
it was hoped, would support its authority ; nor did it seem 
probable that the elector of Saxony would so far forget his 
usual caution, as to set himself in opposition to their united 
power. The college of cardinals was often assembled, in 
order to prepare the sentence with due deliberation, and the: 
ablest can<»iists were consulted how it might be expressed 
Bull of ex- with unexceptionable formality. At last, on the fifteenth of 
cation pub- June, one thousand five hundred and twenty, the bull, so fatal 
lished to the church of Rome, was issued. Forty-one propositions, 
)^^ extracted out of Luther's works, are therein condenmed as 

heretical, scandalous, and oiFensive to pious ears ; all persons 
are forbidden to read his writings, upon pain of excommunip> 
cation ; such as had any of them in their custody are com« 
manded to commit them to the flames ; he himself, if he 
did not, within sixty days, publicly recant his errors, and 
bum his books, is pronounced an obstinate heretic ; is ex- 
communicated, and delivered unto Satan for the destruction 
of his flesh ; and all secular princes are required, imder pain 
of incurring the same censure, to seize his person, that he 
might be pimished as his crimes deserved^. 

o?thirS** The publication of this bull in Germany excited various 
Gennany, passions in different places. Luther's adversaries exulted, 
b Palavic. 27. Luth. Oper. i. 423. 
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tt§ if 1h8 party and opbions had been crashed at once by B O O K 
such a decisive blow. His foHowen, whose reverence for 
the papal authority daily diminished, read Leo^s anadiemas ~|^jo~ 
with more indignation than teiron In some cides, the peo- 
ple violendy obstructed the promulgation of the bull; in 
odiers, the persons who attempted to publish it were insult- 
ed, and the bull itself was torn in pieces, and trodden under 
' foot^ 

This sentence, wluch he had for some time expected, did f^ "P^ 
not disconcert or intimidate Luther. After renewing his Nov. if, 
appeal to the general council, he published remarks upon the 
bull of excommunication; and being now persuaded that 
Leo had been guilty both of impiet}'^ and injustice in his pro- 
ceedings against him, he boldly declared the pope to be that 
man of sin, or Andchrist, whose appearance is foretold in 
the New Testament; he declaimed against his tyranny and 
usurpations with greater violence dian ever ; he exhorted all 
Chrisdan princes to shake off such an ignominious yoke ; 
and boasted of his own happiness in being marked out as the 
object of ecclesiastical indignation, because he had ventured 
to assert the liberty of mankind. Nor did he confine his 
expressions of contempt for the papal power to words alone ; 
Leo having, in execution of the bull, appointed Luther's 
books to be burnt at Rome, he, by way of retaliation, assem- 
bled all the professors and students in die university of Wit- 
temberg, and with great pomp, in presence of a vast multi- 
tude of spectators, cast the volumes of the canon law, together 
with the bull of excommunication, into the flames ; and his 
example was imitated in several cities of Germany. The 
manner in which he justified this action was stUl more offen- 
sive than the action itself. Having collected from the canon 
law some of the most extravagant propositions with regard 
to the plenitude and omnipotence of the papal power, as well 
as the subordination of all secular jurisdiction to the authori- 
ty of the holy see, he published diese with a commentary^ 
pointing out the impiety of such tenets, and their evident 
tendency to subvert all civil goveroment **. 

c Seck«iid. p. 116. d Luth. Opor. li. 316. 
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BOOK Such was die progress which Liufaer had made, atid such 
^_____^ die state of his party, when Charles arrived in Germanj^» 
1^520. No s^cul»- prince had hitherto embraced Luther's opixiioits j 
State of the UQ change in the established forms of worship had been in* 
tion when tToduced ,* and no encroachments had been made upon Ac 
Charles ar- possessicMQs or jurisdiction of the clergy; neither party hftd 
Germany, yet proceeded to action ; and the controversy, though con* 
ducted with great heat and passion on both sides, was still 
carried on with its proper weapons, with theses, disputadons, 
and replies. A deep impression, however, was made upon 
die minds of the people ; dieir reverence for ancient institu- 
tions and doctrines was shaken; and the materials wer€» 
already scattered, which kindled into the combustion that 
aoon spread over afl Germany. Students crowded from every 
province of the empire to Wittemberg ; and under Luther 
himself, Melancthon, Carlostadius, and odier masters dien 
reckoned eminent, imbibed opinions, wMch, on their return, 
they propagated among their countrymen, who listened td 
them widi diat fond attention which truth, when accompanied 
with novelty, naturally commands'. 

Reflections During the course of diese transactions, the court of 
conduct of Ronie, though under the direction of one of its ablest pon- 
Rome» tiiFs, neither formed its schemes with that profound sagacity, 
nor executed them with that steady perseverance, which had 
long rendered it the most perfect model of political wisdom 
to the rest of Europe. When Luther began to declaim 
agsdnst Indulgences, two different methods of treating him 
lay before the pope ; by adopting one of which, the attempt, 
it is probable, might have been crushed, and by the other it 
might have been rendered innocent. If Luther^s first de- 
parture from the doctrines of the church had instantly drawn 
upon him the weight of its censures, the dread of these 
might have restrained the elector of Saxony from protecting 
him, might have deterred the people from listening to his 
discourses, or even might have overawed Luther himself; 
and his name, like that of many good men before his time, 
would now have been known to the world only for his honest 

eSeckend. 99» 
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but iU-ttmied effort toi correct the eormpdons of Ae Roniidh ^ 9^^ ^ 
ehuich. On flie other hand, if the pope had early testified ' 

some displeaaure with the vices and excesses of the friars i$2i^ 
who bad been empteyed bf^ puMishiny Indulgences ; if he 
had fctt-bidden the mentioning of controverted points in dia» 
courses addressed to the people; if he had anjoined the dis* 
putantSL on both sides to be silent ; if he had been carefal 
not to risk the crcydit of the church (^defining urtieka which 
had hitherto been left undetermined ; Luther would, proba* 
bly , have stopt short at his first discoveries : he would not have 
been forced, in sd&defence, to venture upoxk new ground^ 
and the whole controvert might possibly have died awajr 
insensibly ; or, being confined entirely to the schools, lnigl||t 
have been carried on with as litde detriment to the peace and 
unity of the Romish church, as that which the Frsaaeiscans 
mai^ain with the Dominicans, concerning the immaculate 
conc^ion, or that between the Jaasenists and Jesuita cooh 
cersung the operations of grace. But I^eo, by fluctugU 
isg between these <q;^po»te systems, and by embracing them 
alternately, defeated the effects of both. By an improper 
exertion of authority, Luther was exasperated, but not re» 
strained* By a mistaken exercise of lenity, time was ^ven 
for his opinions to^ spread, but no progress was made towarda 
reconciling him to die church ; and even the sentence of ex« 
communicaticm, which at another juncture might have been 
decisive,, was delayed so long, that it became at laat scarcely 
an ol^ct of terror. 

Such a series of errors in the measures of a court seldom ^^ upoa 
chargeable with mistaking its own true interest, is not more ductof La- 
astonishing than the wisdom which appeared in Luther's cooh ther. 
duct. Though a perfect stranger to the maxima of worldly 
wisdom, and incapable, from the impetuosity of hia temi* 
per, of observing them, be was led natuirally by the method 
in which he made his discoveries, to cany on his op«a^ 
tions in a^ manner which contributed mot* e tQ their success, , 

dian if eveiy step he took had been prescribed by the most 
artful policy. At the time when he set himself to oppose 
Tetzel, he was far &om intending that refermation which he 
afterwards effected ; and would have trembled with horrop 
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' B O O I? at tlfe^dfto^^ of what at last he gloried in accomplishing* 



II. 



Thg^it^llfMffi4^ of truth was not poured into his mind all at 
1530. once^ by anjrlpecial revelation ; he acquired it by industry 
and meditation, and his progress, of consequence, was 
gradual. The doctrines of popery are so closely connected, 
that the exposii^ of one error conducted him natuially to 
the detection of others ; and all the parts of that artificial 
febric were so united together, that the pulling down c^one 
loosened the foundation of the rest, and rendered it mm'e 
easy to overturn them. In confuting the extravagant te- 
nets concerning Indulgences, he was obliged to inquire into 
the true cause of our justificaticxi and acceptance with God* 
The knowledge of that discovered to him by degrees the 
inutility of pilgrimages and penances ; the vanity of relying on 
the intercession of saints ; the impiety of worshipping them ; 
the abuses of auricular confession ; and the imaginary ex-» 
istence of purgatory. The detection of so many errors, led 
him of course to consider the character of the clergy who 
taught them ; and their exorbitant wealth, the severe in- 
junction of celibacy, togedier with the intolerable rigour of 
monastic vows, appeared to him the great sources of their 
corruption. From thence it was but one step to call in 
question the divine original of the papal power, which au- 
thorized and supported such a system of errors. As the 
unavoidable result of the whole, he disclaimed the infalli- 
bility of the pope, the decisions of schoolmen, or any other 
human authority, and appealed to the word of CJod as the 
only standard of theologies truth. To this gradual progress 
Luther owed his success. His hearers were not shocked at 
first by any proposition too repugnant to their ancient preju- 
dices, or too remote f5rom established opinions. They were 
conducted insensibly from one doctrine to another. Their 
faith and conviction were able to keep pace with his disco- 
veries. To the same cause was owing the inattention, and 
even indifference, with which Leo viewed Luther^s first 
proceedings. A direct or violent attack upon the audiority 
of the church would at once have drawn upon Luther the 
whole weight of its vengeance ; but as this was far from his 
thoughts, as he continued long to profess great respect for 
the pope, and made repeated offers of submission to his de-^ 
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dtioos^ there Itemed to be no reason fior appfritrndinR that VM^K • 
lie would' {Midve the aiiliK>r of soy detpetate revolt; a^A^ha sJ F^ 
iiras8iifoedtopitK:eedatepl^stq>|iauDdenBiiiiiigt^ w^Jj^q, 
atitotkai of the church, imtil die remedy ^>|4ied at^Jhlst 
came top late to prodace any effect* 



But whatever advantages Lu&ei's canse derired etAer Aiiiiiqiitr]r 
from the mistakes of his adversaries, or fiom his own gpod ^,^ 
cdnduc;!^ the sudden progress and firm establishment of his whichooii» 
doctrm^s must not be ascribed to these akme. The same Ibe p!!^^^ 
coiruptionB in the diurch of Rome which he oHidemDed S^*s ^^ 
had been attacked long before his time. The same opi* ^Lu"^ 
nions which he now propagated, had been published in dii^ # 

ferent {daces, and were supported by the same arguments** 
^akhis in the twelfth century, WidJiff in the Iburtcemh, 
and Hubs in the fifteenth, had inveig^ied against the arm 
of popery with great boldness, and confuted them with mcHie 
ingenuiQ^ and learning than could have been ejqsected in 
those illiterate ages in which they flourished. But all these 
prematura attempts towanb a reformation proved aborCivew 
Such feeble lights, incapable <rfdispdling the darlmess which 
then covered the church, were soon extinguished; and 
dxNi^ the doctrines of these pious men produced some e£» 
fects, and left some traces in d^e countries what theytaHgfat, 
they were neither extjensive nor consideraUe. Maay pow« 
eiihl causes ccmtributed to facilitate Luther's progress, which 
either did not exist, or did not operate with fuU foree in 
their days ; and at that critical and mature Juncture when 
he appeared, circumstances of every kind concurred in rei^ 
dering each step that he took soccessfiiL 

The l<mg and scandalous schism which divided the The long 
church during the latter part of the fourteendi, and the be- ^'*^ 
ginning of the fifteenth centuries, had agreat effect in dimi« tsenth cc» 
nashing the veneratimi with which the woridluid been accus* ^^' 
tomed to view the papal dignity. Two or three contending 
pontife roaming about Eun^ at a time ; fewning on the ^ 

princes whom diey wanted to gain ; extorting large sums of 
nxaiey from the countries which acknowkdged their autb^ 

VOL. II* « 
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BOOK rity ; excommunicating their rivals, and cuvsing those who 
^ a<Uiered to them^ discredited their pretensions to ip&llibilily, 

^ 1520. ^^ esqposed both their persons and their oflke to conHempt; 
The kdty to whom dl parties a{^>6aled, came to kam that 
some right of private judgment belonged to them^ and ac* 
quired the exercise of it so far as to choose, among these in- 
fidlible guides^ whom they would please to follow. . The pro- 
ceedings of the cOuncib of Constance and Basil spread this 
disrespect for the Romish see sdll wid^, and by their bdd 
exertion of authority in deposing and electing foptA^ taught 
men that diere was in the church a jurisdiction superior even 
to the papal power, which they had long believed to be su- 
• preme* 

The pomi- The wound given on that occasion to the papal authority 
Alexander ^^^^ Scarcely healed up^ when the pontificates of Alexander 
yi. and of vi. and Julius !!• both^iUe princes, but detestirible ecclesi'>> 
listics, raised new scandal in Christendom. The ptofligate 
morals of the former in private life ; the fhnid, the injustice 
«nd cruelty of his public administration, plaK^ehimon a level 
withdiose tyrants, whpse deeds are the greatest reproach to 
humannature. The latter, though a stranger to the odious 
passions n^ch prompted his predecessor to commit so many 
unnatural crimes, was under the dominion of a resdess and 
ungovernable ambition, that sc<»iied all consideradpns of 
gratitude, of decency, or of justice, when they obstructed 
die executicm of his schemes. It was hsffdly possible to be 
firmly persuaded that the infiiUible knowledge of a rehgion, 
whose chief precepts are purity and humility, was deposited 
in the breasts of the profligate Alexander or the overbearinjg; 
Julius. The opinion of those who exalted the authority of 
a council above that of the pope, spread wonderfully under 
their pontificates : and as die emperor and French kings, 
who were alternately engaged in hostilities with those active 
pontiffs, permitted and even encouraged their subjects to 
expose their vices with all the violence of invective and all 
^ the petulance of ridicule, men^s ears being accustomed t6 

tiiese, were not shocked with the bold or ludicrous discour- 
ses of Ludier and his fidtowers concerning the papal digni^ 
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' Noil were such iQXcessesooiifiaed to the head of Jthechui^ BOOK 
alone. Many of the dignified clergy, secular as well as ' 

regular, being the younger aoas of noble families, who had ^530, 
assumed the ecclesiastical character for no other reason but The immo- 
that tfaey.found in the church stations of great digmty.and tht clergy. 
alBuence, were accustomed totally to. neglect the duties of 
their office, and iadolged themselves wiAout reserve in all 
the vices to which great wealdi and kUeneas naturally give 
birdi. Though the inferior clergy were {ueveoted by their . 
poverty* from imitating the expensive luxury of their superi* 
ors, yet gross ignorance and low debauchery rendered them 
as contemptible as the other were odious^. The severe and 
unnatural law of celibacy, to which both were equalfy* sub- 
ject, occasioned such irregniarities, diat in several parts of 
Europe the concubinage of priests was not only permitted^ 
but enjoined. The emplojdng of a remedy so contrarjr to 
the precepts 'of the christian religion, is the strongest proof 
diat the crimes it was intended to prevent were both nume- 
rous and flagrant. jLongJ>efi[>re the sixteenth century, maiqr 
audi^rs of great name and authority give such descriptions of 
the dissoiute morals of the clergy, as seem almost incredi- 
Ue in the present age^. The voluptuous lives of ecclesias- 

f The oorrapt «tate of the church prior to the Refonnation, it acknow- 
Udgfidhy ,%n. aQthori who was both abundantly able to judge concerning 
this matter, and who was not ovcrforward to confess it. ** For some 
years (says Bellarmine) before the Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies were 
published, there was not (as contemporary authors'testify) any severity in 
ecclesiastical judicatories, any discipline with regard to morals, any knowf 
ledge of sacred literature, any reverence for divine things ; there was not 
almost any religion remaining." fiellarminus Concio xxviii. Oper. tom. vi. 
col. 296. edit. Colon. 1617. apud Gerdesii Hist. Evan. Renovati. vol. i. p. 
25. 

g Centum Gravamina Nation. German, in Fasciculo Rer. expetend. & 
fugiendarum, perOrtuinumGratium, vol. i. S61. See innumerable passages 
to the samg purpose in the appendix, or second volume, published by Edw. 
Brown. See also Herm. vonder Hardt, Hist. Lit. Refolin. pan iit. and 
the vast collections of Walchius in his four volumes of Monuraenta Medu 
>Evi. Gotting. 1757. 

The authors I have quoted enumerate the vices of the clergy. Whea- 
they ventured upon actions manifestly criminal, we may conclude that they 
would be less scropulbus with respect to the decorum of behaviour. Ac- 
cordingly their aes^leet of the decent conduct suitAble to their profession, 
seems to have given great offi^nce. , Is order to illustrate this, I shall tran- 



moralities 
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H O O K tks occttiolied great scandal^aot adybccaiise their i 
, were inooHSMtent witii their ftacred chaMcter ; but the hkty 

l£d#. h^ing accustomed lo see setreral of them noised fma die 
lowest statiiMiB to the greatest affluence, did not show die 
same indulgence to their excesses, as to those of {persons pos-» 
sessed of hereditary weakh or giandeur ; and viewing their 
Gonftian widi mote envy, they censitfed their criaies with 
greater severity^ Nothbg, therefore^ could be nK«« ac- 
eeptftbk to Irutber's hearers, than the vioksice with wbieb 
he exchdmed agakiat. the immoralities of churchmen, and 
every person in his audience coutd^ from hb own observatioiit 
toofo-m die trudi of his invectives* 

the facili- Tj^^ scandal of diese crimes was greatfy increased by die 
which fiicility widi which sudi as committed them obtained par* 
these im- c(oa. In all the £uropean kingdoms, the impotence of the 
civil magistrate, under forms of government extremely iiw 
regular smd tuxbulent, made it necessary to relax the rigour 
^f jusuce, and upon payment of a certain fine or composi- 
tion prescribed by law, judges were accustomed tp remit 
£EUlher punishment, even of the most atrocious crimes* 
The court, of Rome, always attentive to the means of aMg* 
menting its revenues, imitated this practice; and, by a 
preposterous accommodadon of it to religious concerns, 
granted its pardons to such transgressors as gave a sum of 
.money in order to purchase them. As the idea of a compo- 
sition for crimes was then familiar, this strange traffic was 
so br from shocking mankind, that it soon became general; 
and in order to prevent any imposition in carrying it on, die 

iicrtbe one passage, because it is taken not from any author whose pio* 
fessed purpose it was to describe the improper conduct of the cleigy ; ^nd 
who, f»>m prejudice or artifice, may be supposed to aggravate the ehurgt 
against them. The empeMr Charles IV. in a litter to the archbishop ot 
Ment^, A^ D. 1359, exhorting him to reform the disorden of the clergy, 
thus ei^resses himself* ««De Christi patrimmiioi l«dQ»» hastUiKU»& lor^ 
heamenta exercent ? habitum militarem cum pnetextis .aoreis et srgenteit 
gestant, et calceos militates; comam & barbam nutrinnt» & nihil quod ad 
Vltam&ordiiiemecclesiasticomspectat,ostendunt. Militaribus se duntaxac 
& secularibuaactibtis^ vita & moriblis, insu^ salatis dispendium, & gene- 
rale popnli icaadalom, immiscent." Codex Pipioma^cns AaSEdotonmi, 
per Val l^erd. Gudenum, Mo. toL iil. p. 438. 
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dScetB of ^ Romaii duinceiy iNd)Gflhed a book, contain- ^ ^^ ^ 
ing die precise sum to ba czaeted ibr die paidoa of evety .,_.^ 
pardcuhr sin. A deacon, guilty of murder, was absolved 1580. 
brtwenty crawna. A* bishop, or abbot, mig^t assasunate 
for three hundred livres. Any ecdesiasdc might violate 
hisTOws of ddffidty, even with die most aggravating or* 
cumstances, for die third part of diat sonu £ven such 
i^hfirVfug crimes as occur seldom in human life, and perhaps 
csist ody in the impure imagination of a casuist, were tax* 
ed at a very moderate rale* Whraa moat tegular and per- 
fect itode of dispemdng jusdce came to be introdnced into 
civil courts, die pracdce of paying a composition for crimes 
went gradually into disuse ; and mankind having acquired 
inure accurate notions concerning teligion and morality, the 
conditions on which the court of Rome bestowed its pardons 
appeared impious, and were considered as one great source 
id codesiasdcal comipdon^. 

This degeneraiy of manners among die dergy might The czor- 
have been tolerated, perhaps, with greater indulgence, if ^^^of 
dssir exorbitaat riches and power had not enabled them, at tbtcknchf 
the same time, to encroadi on die rights of every odier or« 
der of men. It is the genius of superBddon, fond of what* 
ever is pompous or grand, to set no bounds to its liberality 
towards perscms whom it esteems sacred, and to think its 
e3q>ression8 of regard defecdve, unless it hath raised them 
to the height of wealth and audiority* Hence flowed the 
extensive revenues and jurisdiction possessed by the church 
in every country of Europe, and which were become intderw 
able to the lai^, from whose undisceming boun^ they ' 
at first derived* 



The burden, however, of ecclesiasdcal oppression had pw^>< 



tiealalw 
bihn with, such pecidiar weight on the Germans, as render- m ^«y ^ 
ed them, though naturally exempt from levity, and tena- 
cious of their ancient customs, more inclinable than any 



h Fmaciail. R«ar, espot &,fiis^ ■• ^S, J. 6. ScMhomii Anicnit Lits* 
var . i'rancof. 1725. vol. li. 369. Diction, de Bayle. Artie. Bancle & Tup« 
tiiu. Taacs CaacsUsr. Roniimsi edit. Fnmcof. l^l.pssslm. 
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B O' 6 K people in Europe to listen to those who oJled on them t9 
. assert their liberty. ^ During Ae long contests between Ae 

1520. popes and emperors concerning the right of investiture, andi 
the wars which these occasioned, most of the considerable 
German ecclesiastics joined the papal faction; andwhil^ 
engaged in rebellion agsunst the head of the empire, Aey 
seized the Imperial domains and revenues, and usurped the 
Imperial jurisdiction within their own dioceses. Upon the 
re-estabHshment of tranquiUity, they stiU retained these usur- 
pations, as if by tiie length of an unjust possession they had 
acquired a legal right to them. The emperors, too)ifecfele 
to wrest them~ out of their hands, were obliged to gramt tfaie 
dergy fiefs of those ample territories, and they enjoyed aH 
the immunities as well as honours which belonged to feudal 
barons. By means of these, many bishops and abbots in 
Germany were not only ecclesiastics, but princes, and their 
character and manners partook more of the licence too fre«- 
quent among die latter, than of the sancti^ which became 
the former ^ 

where the The unsettled state of government in Germany, and this 
mv^ed a frcquettt wars to which that country was exposed, contribui* 
great part ed in anodier manner towards aggrandizing ecclesiastics. 
pcny.^^"^ '^^ ^^y property, during those times of anarchy, which 
enjoyed security fiom the oppression of the great, or the ra- 
vages of war, was that which bebnged to die church. This 
was owing, not only to the great reverence for the sacred 
character prevalent in those ages, but td a superstitious 
dread of die sentence of excommunication, which the clergy 
were ready to denounce against all who invaded their pos- 
sessions. Many obsendng this, made a surrender of their 
lands to ecclesiastics, and consenting to hold them in fee of 
the church, obtained as its vassals a degree of safe^, which 
without this device they were unable to procure. By such 
an increase of the number of their vassals, the power of ec* 
desiastics received a real and permanent augmentation ; and 
as lands, held in fee by the limited tenures common in those 
ages, often returned to the persons on whom the fief depend- 

i F. Paul, Histoiyof Ecdesiast. Benefices, p. lOT. 
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ed^ conaiderable additions were made in tfaia i 0\^ 

property of the clergy *. 1 ' S « 

Th£ solicitude of the clei:;g;y in providing for thi 

their own perscm^ was still greater than that whiclj^. . . ,.,mujnui^" 

pluyed in securing their possessions ; and their efforts to at- of ccclesi- 
t^ it were still more successfuL As they were consecrated ^ 
to the priesdy office with much outward solemnity ; were 
distbguished from the reat of mankind by a peculiar garb 
and maoner. of life ; and arrogated to their order many prir 
yileges which do not belong to other Christians, they nati^ 
rally, became the objects of excessive veneration* As a 
auperstitious i^irit spread^ they were regarded as beings of 
a!siq>erior species to the profime laity, whom it would be in^ 
pious to tiy by the same laws, or to subject to the same pi]«* 
nishmoits. This exemption from civil jurisdicticm, granted 
at first to ecclesiastics as a mark of respect, they soon claim* 
ed as a point of eight. This valuable immuni^ of the 
.priesthood is asserted, not only in the decrees of popes and 
councils, but was confirmed in the most ample form by mai^ 
of the. greatest emperors K As long as die clerical character 
remained, the person of an ecclesiastic was in some degree 
sacred ; and unless he were degraded from his office, the un^ 
hallowed hand of the civil judge durst not touch him. But 
as the power of degradation was lodged in the spiritual 
courts, the difficulty and expense of obtaining such a sen* 
tence, too oftep secured absolute impunity to offenders. 
Many assumed the clerical character, for no other reason 
than that it might screen them from the punishment which 
their actions deserved"'. The German nobles complained 
loudly, that these anointed malefactors, as they called them°, 
seldom suffered capitally, even for the most atrocious crimes^ 
and their independence on the civil magistrate is often men- 
tioned in die remonstrances of the diets, as a privilege 
equally pernicious to society, and to the morals of die 
dei^gy. 

k F. Paul, Hist, of Eccles. Benef. p. G6, Boulainyillen, Eut de 
France, torn. i. 169. Lond. 1T37. 
1 Gotdasti Constitut. Imperial. Francof. 1673. toI. ii. 92. lOT. 
m Rymet's Foedera, rot siii. 533. n Cefitam Gnvam. sect. $1. 
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While the dergy asserted the privileges of liieir own 

order with so much zeal, they made C(»^nual encttmcht 

J52Q ments upon those of the laity. All causes relative to matri* 

Their en- mony, to testaments, to usiuy, to le^macy of birth, as well 

^[^^^ as tfiose which concerned ecclesiastical revenues, were 

\he joriB. thought to be SO connected with religion, that they could be 

^e^iahy/ ^^^ ®^ ^ *^ spiritual courts. Not satisfied with tfus 

ample jtirisdiction, which extoided to one half of the sub* 

jects that give rise to litigation among men, the d^gy, with 

wonderfiil industry, smd by a thousand inventions, endea« 

"voured to draw all other causes into their own courts >^, 

As they had engrossed almost the whole learning known in 

the dark ages, the spiritual judges wiere commonly so £ar 

superior in knowledge and abilities to those empfeyed in 

the secular courts, that the people at first feyoured any 

stretch diat was made to iHing their afiEairs under the cogni« 

zance of a judicature, on the decisions of which they could 

* rely with more perfect ccmfidence than oh those of the civil 

courts* Thus the interest of the church, and the indina«- 

tion of the people, concurring to elude the jurisdiction of the 

lay«magistra^e, soon reduced it almost to nothing p. By 

means of this, vast power accrued to ecclesiastics, and no 

inconsiderable addition was made to their revenue by die 

sums paid in those ages to the persons who administered 

justice. 

The dread- The penalty by which the spiritual courts enforced their 
S^spfritnal ^ciite^ces, added great weight and terror to their jurisdic- 
MAsofes. tion* The censure of excommunication was instituted ori- 
ginally for preserving the purity of the church ; that obsti- 
nate oflFenders, whose impious teneb^or profime lives were 
a reproach to Christianity, might be cut 5ff from the society 
of the faithful : this, ecdesiastics did not scruple to convert 
into an engine for promoting their own power, and they in- 
flicted it on the most frivolous occasions. Whoever desjns- 
cd any of their decisions, even concerning civil matters, im- 
mediatdy incurred this dreadful censure, which not only 

6 Giannan% Hist. i>f Naples book xix.iect.3> 

P ;CentumGfavain.4lect. 9. 56. 64. 
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exciuded them from aD the privileges of a Christian, but BOOK 
deprived them of dielr rights as men and citizens^ ; and the * 

dread of this rendered even the most fierce and turbulent 1520. 
spirits obitoquious to the authority of die churdu 

Nor did the clergy neglect the proper mediods of pre- Thedevi. 
serving the wealth and power which they had acquired widi SIsiaitiM 
such industry and^address. The possessions of the church, to aecure 
being consecrated to God, were declared to be unalienaMe ; pmigo,, 
so that die funds of a society which was daily gaining, and 
could never lose, grew to be immense. In Germany, it waa 
computed that the ecclesiastics had got into their hands more 
dtan one )ialf (^ the national {»x>perty '• In other countries, 
the proportion varied ; but the share belonging to the church 
was every where prodigious. These vast possessions were 
not subject to the burdens imposed on the lands of die laity. 
The German clergy were exempted by law from all taxes* ; 
and if, on any extraordinary emergence, ecclesiastics were 
pleased to grant some aid towards supplying the public exU 
gencies, this was considered as a free gift flowing from their 
own generosity, which die civil magistrate had no dde to 
demand, far less to exact. In consequence of diis strange 
solecism in government, the laity in (Germany had the mor« 
tification to find themselves loaded with excessive imposi- 
tions, because such as possessed the greatest property were 
fi^ed from any obligation to support or to defend the state. 

Gri£vous, however, as the exorbitant wealth and nume* The Gtr- 
rous privileges of the clerical order were to the odier mem- ^JiJJricT^ 
bers of the Germanic body, they would have reckoned it moidyfo- 
some midgation of thfe evil, if these had been possessed only '•*8"** 
by ecclesiastics residing among themselves, who would have 
been less apt to make an improper use of their riches, or to 
exercise their rights with unbecoming rigour. But the bi- 
shops of Rome having early put in a claim, the boldest that . 

ever human ambidon suggested, of being supreme and in- 
• 
q Cemiim Gramm. Met. 34. r Ibid. sect. 38. 

* Centum Gtavam. sect. 28. Goldasti Con&t. Imper. ii. 79. 108. Pfcffel 
Hist, du Droit Pubt. 350. 374. 

vol.* XI. o 
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^ ^I^ ^ fallible heads of the Christian church ; they, by their pro* 
______ found policy and unwearied persfeverahce, by their addi^ss 

1520* in dvailin^ themselves of eveiy circumstance which occur'* 
red, by taking advantage of the superstition of some princes, 
of the necessities of others, and of the credulity of the 
people, at length established their pretensions^ iii opposition 
both to the interest and common sense of mankind. Ger- 
many was the country which these ecclesiastical sovereigns 
governed with most slbsolute authority. They excommum« 
cated and deposed some of its most illustrious emperors^and 
excited their subjects, their ministers^ and even their chil* 
dren^ to tslke arms against them. Amidst these contests, 
the popes continually extended their own immunities, spoil* 
ing the secular princes gradually of their most valuable pre- 
rogatives, and die German church felt all die rigour of that 
oppression which flows from sulgection to foreign dominioii^ 
and foreign exactions* 

Kominat- . The right of cotiferring beneices, wkich the popes usurp* 
l^jp^/ ^ ed during thit period of confusion, was an acquisition of 
great importance, and exalted the ecclesiastical power upon 
the riiins of the temporaL The emperm^ and other princes 
of Germany had long been in possession of this right, which 
served to increase both dieir authority and their revenue. 
But by wresting it out of their hands, the popes were enabled 
to fill the empire with their own creatures ; they laccustom- 
ed a great body of every prince's subjects to depend, not up- 
on jUm but upon the Roman see ; they bestowed uponstran- 
' gers the richest benefices in every countiy, and drained their 
wealth to supply the luxury of a foreign court. Even the 
patience of the most superstitious ages could no longer bear 
such oppression ; and so loud and frequent were the com- 
plaints and murmurs of the Germans, that the popes, afraid 
of irritating them too far, consented, contrary to their usual 
practice, to abate somewhat of their pretensions, and to rest 
satisfied with the right of nomination to such benefices as 
happened to M vacant during six months in the year, leaving 
the disposal of the remainder to the princes and other legal 
patrons*. 

t F. Paul, Hist, of Ecclcs. Benef. 204 Gold. Constit; Impcr. i. 40a 
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But the court of Rome easily found eiqsedients for elttdr BOOK 
ing an agreement which put such restraints on its power. ' 

The practice of reserving certain benefices in every- country 15^ 
to the 'pope's immediate nomination, which had been long Theem* 
known, and often complained of, was extended far beyond rettnimn^ 
its ancient bounds. All the benefices possessed by cardinals, t>>» power 
or any of die numerous officers in the Roman court; tbos^ Lpes inefr 



held by perscms who happened to die at Rome, or within ^*^^u^*' 
iarty miles of that city on their journey to or from it ; such 
a» became, vacant by translation, with many odiers, were iiiT 
eluded in die number of reserved benefices ; }ulius IL and 
Leo X. stretching die matter to the utmost, often collated to 
benefices wh€S« the right of naservat ion had not been declart 
ed, on pretence of having mentally reserved tbi» privilege 
to themselves. The right of reservation, however, even 
whh this extension, had certain limits, asitcouldbee^cercisr 
ed only where die benefice was actually vacant ; and there* 
fore, in order to render the exertiofi of papal power unbound- 
ed, expectative grtxces^ or mandates nominating a person tp 
succeed to a benefice upon the first vacancy that should hap- 
pen, were brought into use. By means of these, Germany 
was filled with persons who were servilely dependent on the 
court of Borne, from which they had received such reversion^ 
ary gvants ; princes were defrauded, in a great degree, of 
their {»rerogatives ; die rights of lay-patrons were pre-occupi- 
ed, and tendered almost entirely vai^% 

The manner in which these extraor4inaiy powers were Venality of 
exercised) rendered diem still mpre odious and intolerably. Rome^ ^ 
The avarice and extotti<»i of the court of Rome, were be- 
come excessive almost to a proverb. The practice of selling 
benefices was so notorious, that ao pains i^ere tal^eq to con- 
ceal or to disguise it. Companies of mercl^antii qpenHy pur- 
chased the benefices of differ^it districts ii^ Geroiaiiy from, 
the pope's n^qisterSf and retailed them atanadvance4 priced. 
Pious men beheld with deep resist these simoniacal transac- 
tions^ so unworthy the ministers of a oiuii^UsQ church \ whilee 

u Centura Gravani. sect. 21. Fascic. Rer. cxpct. 8cc. 334. Gold. Cow^t. 
Imper. i. 391. 404, 405. F. Paul, Hist, of Ecc!. Benefi 167. 199. 
X Fasdc. Rer. expet. i. 35». 
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' ^iP ^ pditiciaDS comfdaiiied of the loss susttiiied by the escpoftap 
^ tion of so much weakfain thatirreligioiis traffic* 

1530. 

Si^^Sl The sums, indeed, which the court of Rome drew by iti^ 
tries of stated and legal inqxnitions froai all the countries acknaw* 
w^th. l^dgii^S ^^ authority, wiere so considerable, that it is i^ot 
strange that princes, as weH as dieir subjjects, murmured 
at the smallest addition made to them fay unnecessary or ik 
licit means. Every ecclesiastical person, upon hia admia-. 
sion to his benefice, paid annaU, or one year'i^ produce of 
his living, to the pope ; and as diat tax was exacted with 
great rigour, its amount was very greaiL To this nuist be 
added, the finequent demands made l^ the popes of free gifts 
fiom die clergy, together widi the extraonUqary levies of 
tenths upon ecclesiastical benefices, on pretence of expeditions 
against the Turics, seldom intended, or carried into execa^ 
tion ; and from the idK^e, die vast proportion of the rev^ 
nues of the church, which flowed continually to Rmne,mA)r 
be estimated* 

The united SucR were the dissolute manners, the ex orb ita nt we^ddi, 
the^ cau. *^ enormous power and privileges of the clergy before the 
*^^ Reformation; such die oppreBUve rigour of that dominion 

which die popes had estaUished oyer the christian world ; 
and such the sentiments concerning them diat prevaSed in 
Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy. Nor 
has this sketch been copied from the controversial writers erf" 
diat age, who, in the heat of dtsputadon, may be suspected 
of having exaggerated die errors, or of having misrepresenl- 
ed the conduct of that church which they laboured to over- 
turn ; it is formed upon more authentic evidence, iqKU the 
memorials and remonstrances of the Imperial diets, enume-; 
rating the grievances wider which the empire groaoed, in 
order to obtain the redress ot diem* Dissatisfactioii must 
•have risen to a great height among the peqde, when diese 
grave assemUies expressed themselves widi that degree of 
acrimony wludi abounds in dieir remonstnttces ; and if ibcy 
demanded the abolition of these enormities with so much ve-» 
hemence, the people, we may be assured,^ uttered their sen- 
timents and desires in bolder and more yixulent language* 
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To mpk thus ^pared fiir pliakiag off thft yoke, tfUll^cf BOOK 
tKldreft^a hifldftelf with cenaint^ of «uc^88. J^ they ha4 ' 

long felt U« weight) afid had borne it with ii^patjencc^ they u^q. 
listefied with joy to the first offer of procufiag tbam ddivei> ^^ V^ 
»ice« Heace proceeded the food mi eager recqitioB d^at S^^nce 
his doctrines xaet w^th, and the r8f>idity with which tl^y Luther't 
^read prer 9il die pvovinees of Gennaay, £ve|i the mf^ <>P^«»» 
tuosity and fierceness of Luther's spirit, his confidence in asr lente his 
sertiag }us own opinions, and the arrogance as w^ w con- ^*^^^ 
tempt wherewith he treated all who diSered from haai, 
whidi, in ages. of gnlf^r moderatioQ and refineaMst^ have 
been reckoned dialects in the character of that refarmer, dad 
not appear exceasire to his cDBtempotarkay whoae mindi 
were strongly agititted by those interesting oomitMreraies 
which he carried on, and who had dicnuelrea enduied the 
rigour of papal tyrany, and seen the comqittons fp die 
church against which he eadaimedf 

Nor weie they ofiended at tkit grosa scuRilil?fr with 
whidi his pokmical writiags are fiUed, or at the low hnf^ 
foonery which he sometimes introduces inko his gravest dii« 
coua-ses. No dispute was managed in those mde times 
without a lai^e portion of the farmer; and the latter was 
commoti, even on the most solemn occasions, and in treat* 
ing the most sacred subjects. So fiur were eidier of these 
from dimg hnrt to his cause, that invecdve and ridicde 
had some effect, as well as more laudaUe arguments, m 
exposing the errors of popeiy, and in determining mapkind 
to abandon thenu 

BssiDBS att these causes of Ludwr's rapid progress^ aris- The effect 
mg from the nature of his enterprise, and die jundmte at j[^^«^»;^ 
which he tindertook it, he reaped advantage from some fi»- primingon 
reign mkI adventitious circumstances, the beneficial influence J^P^^h* 
of whidmooe of his fareruimers in the same couise had en- Reforms^ 
joyed* Among these may be reckoned the invention of the ^^ ' 
art of printmg, about half a century bdEbve his time. By 
tins fortunate discovery, the facifity of acquiring and of pro* 
pagating knowledge was wondeifiiBy increased^ «nd L«ither^s 
books, winch muat otherwise have made diair wty skwiy 
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^ ^11^ ^ ^^^ ^^ uncertainty into distant countries, spread at onco 
. all over Europe. Nor were they read only by die rich and 

1520. die learned, who alone had access to books before that in^^ 
vention ; they got into the hands of the people, who, upoa 
diis appeal to them as judges, ventured to examine and to 
reject many doctrines which they had formerly been requir- 
ed to believe, without being taught to understand them. 

*"f sJ^of * '^^^ revival of learning at die same period was a circum- 
karning. Stance extremely friendly to the Reformation^ The study 
of the ancient Greek and Roman authors, by enlightening 
the human mind with liberal and sound knowledge, roused 
it from that profound lethargy in which it had been sunk 
during several centuries. Mankind seem, at that period, 
to have recovered the powers of inquiring and of thinking 
for themselves, faculties of which they had long lost the 
use ; and fond of the acquisition, they exercised them with 
great boldness upon all subjects. They were not now afraid 
of entering an uncommon path, or of embracing a new opi- 
nion. Novelty appears rather to have been a recommenda- 
tion of a doctrine ; and instead of being starded when the 
daringhand.ofLudier drew aside, or tore the veil which 
covered established errors, the genius of die age af^laud- 
ed and aided the attempt. Luther, diough a stranger to eler 
gance in taste or composition, zealously promoted the culti^ 
vadon of ancient literature ; and sensible of its beipg neces- 
sary to the right understanding of the scriptures, he him^e^ 
had acquired considerable knowledge both in the Hebrew 
' and Greek tongues. Melancthcm, and some other of his^ 
disciples, were eminent proficients in the polite arts ; and 
as the same ignorant monks who opposed the introduction 
of learning into €iermany, set themselves with equal fierce- 
ness agaxast Luther^ opinions, and declared the good recep- 
tion of the latter to be the eiFect of the progress which thp 
former had made, the cause of learning and of the Refor- 
mation came to be considered as closely connected with each 
other, and, in every country, had the same friends and the 
same enemies. This enabled the reformers to carry on thie 
contest at first with great superiority. Erudition, industry, 
accuracy of sentiment, purity of composition^ even wit aivl 
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raiQeiV, were almost whoDy on their side, andtriunqdled BOOR 
with ease over illiterate monks, whose rude ai^gumenta, e». ' 

pressed in a perplexed and barbarous style, were found in- i^jq. 
st^cient for the defence of a system, the errors of which, 
all the art and ingenuity of its later and more learned advo- 
cates have not been able to palliate. 

That bold spirit of inquiry, wMch the revival of learn* ^^J^fT 
ing excited in Europe, was so fovourable to Ae Reforma- persons 
tion, that Luther was aided in his progress, and mankin d ^^o ^»^ 
were prepared to embrace his doctrines, by persons who did i,}, ,nc. 
not wish success to his tindertaking. The greater part of ceik 
the ingenious men who applied to the ^udy of ancient Jiten^ 
ture towards the dose of die fifteenth century, and the be- 
ginning of th^ sixteenth, though they had no intention, and 
perhaps m> wish, to overturn the established system of relt- 
gi<m, had discovered die absurdity of many tenets and prac- 
tices authorized by the church, and perceived the futility of 
those arguments by which illiterate monks endeavoured to 
defend them. Their contempt of these advocates for the re^ 
ceived errors, led them frequendy to expose the opinions 
which tfiey supported, and to ridicule their ignorance with 
great fieedom and severity. By diis, men were prepared 
for die more serious attacks made upon them by Luther, and 
dieir reverence both for the doctrines and persons against 
whom he inveighed, was considerably abated. This was 
particularly the case in Germany. When the first attempts 
were made to revive a taste for ancient learning in diat 
country, die ecclesia^cs there, who were still more ignofant 
than their brethren on die other side of the Alps, set diem- 
selves to oppose its progress with more active zeal ; and die 
patrons of the new studies, m return, attacked diem widi 
greater violence. In the writings of Reuchlin, Hutten, and 
die odier revivers of learning in Germany, the corruptions 
of die church of Rome are cajsured widi an acrimony of 
style, litde inferior to diat of Luther himself y. 

y Gerdesiuft Hist. Evang. Renov. vol. 1. p. 141. 157, Seckcnd. Ub. i. p. 
103. Vond«r Hardt, HUt. Litcrar. Reform, pars K. 
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ft O O it Pt6^ ^te tome cause proeeeded the frequent sttictiires 
. of Erasmus upon the errors of the churchy as well is upon 

l$90. ^ (gnorance and vices of the clerg^. His n^putation and 

tarticulaif- authority were so high in EuBope at die beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and his works were read with such uni* 
versal admiration, that the eflect of these deserves to be 
mentioned as one of the circumstances which contributed 
considerably towards Luther's success. Erasmus, having 
been destined f&t the church, and trained up in the kno^edge 
of ecclesiastical literature, applied himself more tb theologi- 
esi inquiries Aan any of the revivers of learning in that age. 
His acute judgment and extensive erudition enabled him to 
discover many errors, both in the doctrine and worship of 
the Romish church. Some of these he confuted wiA great 
solidity of reasoning and force of eloquence. Others he 
treated A objects of ridicule, and turned agaunst them that 
irresistible torrent of popular and satirical wit, of which he 
had die command. There was hardly any opinion or prac" 
rice of the Romish church which Luther endeavoured to 
reftrnn, but what had been previously animadverted upon by 
Erasmus, and had afforded him subject either of censure or 
6f raiBery. Accordingly, when Luther first began his 
attack upon the dhurch, Erasmus seemed to applaud his con- 
duct ; he courted the friendship ofseverd of his disciples and 
patrons,, and condemned the behaviour and spirit of his ad-^ 
versaries *. He concurred openly with him in inveighing 
against the school divines, as die teachers of a system equally 
unedifying and obscure. He joined him in endeavouring to 
turn the attention of men to the study of the holy scriptures, 
as die only standard of religious truth*. 

Various circumstances, however, prevented Erasmus 
from holding the same course with Luther. The nafoirri 
timidity of his temper; his want of that strengdi of mind 
which alone can prompt a man to assume the character of m 

z Seckend. lib. i. p. 40. 96. 

a Vondcr Hardt. Histor. l^it^rar* Refprra. par$ i. Cerd^?. jHist. Kran|p, 
Renov. i. 147. 
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reformer^ ; his excessive deference for persoiis in hi|^ sta^ • O O l( 
tion ; his dread of losing die pensions and odier emoluments * 

which dieir liberality had conferred upon him ; his extreme 1520. 
love of peace, and hopes of reforming abuses gradually, and 
by gende methods, all concurred in determining him not 
only to repress and to moderate the seal with which he had 
once been animated against the errors of the church^, but 
to assume the character of a mediator between Luther and 
his opponents. But though Erasmus soon began to censure 
Luther as too daring and impetuous, and was at last prevail* 
ed upon to write against him, he must, nevertheless, be con- 
sidered as his forerunner and auxiliary in this war upon the 
church. He first scattered the seeds, which Luther ch^ 
rished and brought to maturity* His raillery and oblique 
censures prepared die way for Luther's mvectives and more 
direct attacks. In this light Erasmus s^peared to the zea^ 
lous defenders of the Romish church in his own times^. In 
this light he must be considered by eveiy person conversant 
in the history of that period. 

In this long enumeration of the circumstances which com* 
bined in favouring the progress of Luther's opinions, or in 
weakening die resistance of his adversaries, I have avoided 
entering into any discussion of die theological doctrines of 
popery, and have not attempted to show how repugnant they 
are to the spirit of Christianity, and how destitute of any 
foundation in reason, in the word of God, or in the practice 
of the primitive church, leaving those topics entirely to ec- 
clesiastical historians, to whose province they peculiarly be- 
bng. But when we add the effect of these religious consi* 
derations to the influence of political causes, it is obvious that 

b Erasmus himself is candid enough to acknowledge this : *< Luther/' 
lays he, " has g^yen us many a wholesome doctrine^ and many a good coun- 
sel. I wish he had not defeated the effect of them by intolerable fkoiti. 
But if he had written every thing in the most unezoeptionsble manner^ I 
had no inclination to die for the sake of truth. Every man hath not th^ 
courage requisite to make a martyr ; and I am afraid, that if I were put to 
the trial, I should imitate St. Peter." Epist. Erasmii in Jortin's Life of 
ErasmTvol. i. p. 273. 

c Jortin's Life of Erasmus, vol. i. p« 258. 

d Yonder Hardt, Hist. Literar. Reform, part i. p. 3. 
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B 6 O K die ui^ltd opemtion of both on tlie hunuoi mibd mnst hasm 
. been sudden and irresistible. Thoogfa^ to Luther's, content 

}5gQ^ por^es, who were too near perhaps, to the scene^ or too 
deepty interested in it^ to trace causes with accuracy^ or to 
examine them with coolness, the nqitdity wida whkk hla 
(pinions spread, appeared to be so unaccountaUe^ that some 
of them imputed it to a certain uncmnmon and maHgnapIt 
position of the stars, which scattered the ^irit of giddkiesa 
said innovaticHi over the world^ ; it is evident,, that the sutr 
cess of th^ Reformation was the natinul e&ct of many pow* 
er&d causes prepared by peculiar Providence^ and btq^pily 
conspiring to that end. This attempt to investigate these 
caaees, and to throw light on an event so singular and* im-^ 
portant, will; not, perhaps, be deemed an unnecessaxy (tigl^efi« 
ston* ■ I return from it to the course of die histocy* 

Proceed- The Diet at Worms conducted its deliberations wi& daafi 
^gs of the g|p^ formsdity peculiar to such assemblies. Much time was 
Wonns. spent in establishing some regulations with regard to the iiw 
^^^' temal police of the empire. The jurisdiction of the Imperial 
diamber was c^^rmed, and the forms of its proceeding 
i^tidered more fixed and regular. A council of regency) 
was £^pointed to. assist Ferdinand in the government of the^ 
empire diuing any occasional absence of the emperor ; which 
fiom the extoit of the emperor's dominions, as well as dbe 
multifdicity of his affairs, was an event that might be fre^*. 
quendy expected^. The state of religion was then taken. 
The empe- 5^*^ consideration. There were not wanting some phiusible 
ror's views reasons which might have induced Charles to have declared 
^^ J^" himself the |»otector-(rf Luther's cause, or at least to harei 
Anther, connived at its ^x>gress. If he had possessed no odier do^ 
minions but those which belonged to him in Germany, and 
no other crown besides the Imperial, he might have been dis- 
posed, perhaps, to favour a man^ who asserted so boldly the 
privileges and immunities for which the empire had struggled 
so long with the popes* But the vast and dangerous schemes 
which Francis h was forming, against Charles, made kne- 

e Jovii Historia, Lut. 1553. fol. p. 134. 

i^ Pont. Heuter. Rer. Apstr. lib. viii. c. 11. p. 195. PMd; Al>regd Ghro. 
noL p. 598. 
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cesttary^ fer him to regulate his coadutt by views ttiore ex* B O O X 

teBMve than those whkhwooMha^e suited a GerBum prince; 

-and it being of the utmost importance to secure the pope's ^jgj 

fiiendsh^, this determined hhn to treat Luther widi great 

severity, as the most effectual mediod of soothing Leo ioto 

a concurrence with his measures. His eagerness to acoom- 

|di^ this, rendered him not unwilling to gratify the papal 

legates in Germany, who insisted diat, without any delay or 

formal deliberation, the diet ought to condemn a man whom 

the pope had already excommunicated as an incorrigible 

heretic* Such an t^brupt manner of proceeding, however, 

being deemed unprecedented and unjust by the members of 

the diet, diey made a point of Luther's ^tppemng in person, He h i 



and declaring whether he adhered or not to those opinions ^^n,.*** 

which had drawn upon him the censures of die churdi*. j 

Not oidy the emperor, but all the princes throu^ whose 

territories he had to pass, granted him a safe-conduct; and 

Charies Hnxyte to him at the same time, requiring his in>* March 6. 

mediate attendance on the diet, and renewing his promises 

of i»t>tection from any injury or violence^. Luther did not 

hesitate one moment about yielding obedience, and set out 

fat Worms, attended by the herald who had l»oaght the 

emperor's letter and safe-conduct. While on his journey, 

numy of his friends, whom the fate of Huss under similar | 

circumstances, and notwithstanding the same security of an 

Imperial safe-conduct, filled with solicitude, advised and 

entreated him not to rush wantonly into the midst of dangen 

But Luther, superior to such terrors, silenced them with Histm- 

this reply, " I am lawfully called," said he, ** to appear in ^^^^ 

that city, and thither will I go in the name of the Lord^ 

though as many devils as there are tiles on the houses, were 

there combined against me*." 

The reception which he met with at Worms, was such Hit Mce^ 
as he might have reckoned a full reward of all his labours, y^oiwi. 
if vanity and the love of applause had been the principles 
by wiuch he was influenced. Greater crowds asaembled to 

g P. Mart. £p. 733. i Lu(h. Optn U. 4tS, 

h Luth. Oper. ii. 411. 
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^ ^i^ ^ bfehold him, than had appeared at the emperor's public entry } 
* his apartments were daily filled with princes and personages 
1531. of the highest rank^, and he was treated widi all ihe re- 
spect paid to those who possess the power of directing the 
understanding and sentiments of other men ; an homage, 
more sincere, as well as more flattering, than any which 
The man- pre-eminence in birth or condition can command. At his 
mppcw-*"* appearance before the diet, he behaved with great decency, 
ance. and with equal firmness. He readily acknowledged an ex- 

cess of vehemence and acrimony in his controversial writings, 
but refused to retract his opinions, unless he were convinced 
of their £dsehood ; or to consent to their being tried by any 
other rule than die word of God. When neither threats nor 
entreaties could prevail on him to depart from this resolution, 
some of the ecclesiastics proposed to imitate the ezamjde of 
the council of Constance, and by punishing the author of this 
pestilent heresy, who was now in their power, to deliver the 
church at once from such an eviL But the members of the 
diet refusing to expose the German integrity to fresh re- 
proach by a second violation of public faith ; and Charles 
being no less unwilling to bring a stain upon the beginning 
of his administration by such an ignominious action, Luther 
April 26. was permitted to depart in safety ^ A few days after he left 
~*f *^^ the city, a severe edict was published in the emperor's name, 
]iim, and by authority of the diet, depriving him, as an obstinate 

and excommunicated criminal, of all the privileges which 
he enjoyed as a subject of the empire, forbidding any prince 
to harbour or protect him, and requiring all to concur in 
seizing his person as soon as the term specified in his sa£e- 
conduct was expired °'. 

He is ttii- But this rigorous decree had no considerable effect, the 
ccJeda?"' execution of it being prevented, partly by the multiplicity of 
Wurtbui^g:. occupations which the commotions in Spain, together with 
the wars in Italy and the Low-Countries, created to the em- 
peror ; and partly by a prudent precaution employed by the 
dector of Saxony, Luther's faithfiil and disciaming patron. 

k Seckend. 156. Luth. Oper. ii. 414. 

1 Paul» Hist, of Coanc. p. 13. Seckend. 160. 

m Gold. Const. Imperial, ii. 40& 
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As Luther, on his return from Worms, was pttung near BOOK 
AlteDstein in Thuringia, a number of horsemen in masks 
rushed suddenly out of a wood, where the elector had i^ ^g^i. 
pointed them to lie in wait for him, and surrounding his 
company, carried him, after dismissing all his attendants, 
to Wartburg, a strong casde not far distant. There the 
elector ordered him to be supplied with every thing neces- 
saiy or agreeaUe, but the {dace of his retreat was carefully 
concealed, until the fiiry of the present storm against him 
began to abate, upon a change in the political situadon of 
Europe. In this solitude, where he remained nine months, 
and which he firequendy called his Patmos, after the name 
of that island to which the aposde John was banished, he ex« 
erted his usual vigour and indusdy in defence of his doc« 
trines, or in confutation of his adversaries, publishing seve- 
ral treatises, which revived the spirit of his followers, astc^ , 
nished to a great degree, and disheartened, at the sudden 
disappearance of their leaden 

DintiNG his confinement, his opimons continued to gain Prog^rew^ 
ground, acqiuring tjie ascendant in almost every city in Sax- ^f^ ®P*' 
ony. At this time, the Augustinians of Wittemberg, with 
the approbation of the university, and the connivance of the 
elector, ventured upon the first step towards an alteration in 
the established forms of public wor^p, by alx>lishing the ce- 
lebration <^ private masses, and by giving the cup as well as 
the bread to the laity in adininistering the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper. 

Whatever consolation the courage and success of his Decree of 
^sciples, or the progress of hb doctrines in his own coim« jhy'Sf ^ 
try, afforded Luther in his retreat, he there received infor- ."» con- 
mation of two events which considerably damped his joy, as than, 
diey seemed to lay insuperable obstacles in the way of pro- 
pagating his principles, in the two most powerful kingdoms 
of Europe. One was, a solemn decree, condemning his 
opinions, published by the imiversity of Paris, the most an- 
cient, and, at that time, the most respectable of the learned 
societies in Europe. The other was the answer written to 
his book concerning the Babylomsh captivity by Hemy VIIL 
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B O O K of EnglfflxL Hiat monarch, having been educated under 
Ae eye of a msspicious &ther, who, m onler to prevent his 
152L attending to business, kept him occupied in the study of li- 
Henry terature, stiU retaining a greater love of learning, and strco- 
writes S^^ habits (tf application to it, than are common among priiK 
against ees of SO active a disposition and such violent passions. Be- 
ing ambitious of acquiring glory of every kind, as well as 
eealously attached to the Rombh church, and highly exas- 
perated against Luther, who had treated Thomas Aquinas, 
his favourite author, with great contempt, Henry did not 
think it enough to exert his royal authority in (^posing the 
opiiuons of the reformer, bi^ resolved likewise to condxU: 
them with scholastic weapons. With this view he publish- 
ed his treatise on the Seven Sacraments, whkh, though for- 
gotten at present, as books of controversy always are, when 
the occasion that produced them is past, n not destitute of 
' polemical ingenuity and acuteness, and was represented by the 
flattery of his courtiers to be a work of such wonderful sci- 
ence and learning, as exalted him no less above other authors 
in merit, than he was distinguished among them by his rank* 
The pope, to whom it was presented with the greatest for- 
ihality in full consistory, spoke of it in such terms, as if it 
had been dictated by immediate inspiration ; and as a testi- 
mony of die gratitude of the church for his extraordinary zeal, 
conferred on him die title of Defender of the Fakh^ an appd- 
htion which Henry soon forfeited in the c^inion of those 
iirom whom he derived it, and which is still retained by his 
successors, diough the avowed enemies of those opinions, 
by contending for which he merited that honourable distinc- 
l«A«r'« rion, Luther, who was not overawed, either by the autho- 
J2Ji^ ^ rity of the University, or the dignity of the Monarch, soon 
published his animadversions on bodi, in a style no less ve* 
hement and severe, than he would have used in confuting 
his meanest antagonist. This indecent boldness, instead of 
ahockmg his contemporaries, was considered by them as 9 
new proof of his undaunted spirit. A controversy managed 
by disputants so illustrious, drew universal attention ; and 
such was the contagion of the spirit of innovation, di£Eused 
through Eurc^ in that age, and $0 powerful the evidence 
vrhich accompanied the doctrines of die refonnen on (bdr 
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fint pidb&ca^Qii) that, ia Sfkc fcotk of die cvnl and ecckfl^• BOOK 
astical powers combined against them, they daSy gained ^ 

ixmreits both in France and ki England. 2531^ 

How desirous soever the emperor might be to put a stc^ StmteoCaf* 
to Luther's progress, he was often obliged, during the diet tween 
at Worms, to turn hi» thoughts to matters stiU more inter* £{|f 1^^* 
esting, and which demanded more immediate attention. A ^u. 
war was ready to break out between him and the French 
king m Navarre, in the Low-Countries, and in Italy ; and 
it required either great address to avert the danger, or 
timely and wise precautions to resist it. Every circunip 
stance, at that juncture, inclined Charles fx> prefer the fer* 
Rter measure. Spain was torn with intestine commotions 
In Italy, he had not hitherto secured the assistance of any 
one ally. In the Low-Countries^ his subjects, trembled at 
the droughts of a rupture with France, the fatal efects of 
which on their commerce they had often experienced^ 
From these consideraticms, as well as from, the solicitude of 
Chievres^ during his whole administration, to maintain 
peace between the twO' monorchs, proceedied Ae emperor's 
backwardness to commence hostilities. But Francis and 
his ministers did not breathe the same pacific spirit. He 
easily foresaw that concord coidd not long subsist, where 
interest, emulation, and ambition, conspired-to diascdve it; 
and he possessed several advantages which flattered him 
wMi the hopes of surprisiiDg his rival^ and of overpowering 
him before he could put himself in a posture of defence« 
The French kingV dominions, from their compact sitootion, 
from their subjection to the rc^ral authority, from; the genita 
of the people, fond of war, and attached to their sovereign 
by every tie of duty and affection^ were more capable of m 
great or sudden efert, than the larger but disunited territo* 
ries of the emperor, in one part of which the peofit were in 
arms against his ministers, said in ali his prerogative was 
more limited than that of his rival. 

The only princes, in whose power it was to- hove kept Hemj 
down, or to have extinguished this flame on its first appear- ^^^'- ^ 
ance, either negfectedto exert dtemselves^ or were active in empeNr. 
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BOOK kindling and spreading it. Henry VIIL though he afiected 

• to assume the name of mediator, and both parties made 

1S21. frequent appeals to him, had laid aside the impartiality which 
suited that character. Wolsey, by his artifices, had estrang- 
ed himself so entirely from the French king, that he secret- 
ly fomented the discord which he ought to have composed, 
and waited only for some decent pretext to join his arms to 
those of the emperor". 

Leo hesi- Leo's endeavours to excite discord between the emperor 
tween^bc ^^^ Francis were more avowed, and had greater influence, 
rivals. Not only his duty, as the common father of Christendom, 
but his.interest as an Italian potentate, called upon the pope 
to act as the guardian of the public tranquillity, and to avoid 
any measure that . ntiight overturn the system, which, after 
much bloodshed, and many negociations, was now establish- 
ed in Italy. Accordingly Leo, who instandy discerned the 
propriety of this conduct, had formed a scheme, upon 
Charles's promotion to the Imperial dignity, of rendering 
himself the umpire between the rivals, by soothing them al« 
temately, while he entered into no close confederacy with 
either ; and a pontiff less ambitious and enterprising, might 
I have saved Europe from many calamities by adhering to this 
plan. But this high spirited prelate, who was still in the 
prime of life, longed passionately to distinguish his pcHitifi- 
cate by some splendid action. He was impatient to wash 
away the infemy of having lost Parma and Placentia, the 
acquisition of which reflected so much lustre on the admi- 
nistration of his predecessor Julius. He beheld, with the 
indignation natural to Italians in that age, the dominion 
which the Transalpine, or as they, in imitation of the Roman 
arrogance, denominated them, the barbarous nations, had 
attained in Italy. He flattered himself, that after assisting 
the one monarch to strip the other of his possessions in that 
country, he might find me^s of driving out the victor in 
his turn, and acquire the gloiy of restoring Italy to the 
liberty and happiness which it had enjoyed before the invasion 
. of Charles VIIL when every state was governed by its 

n Herbert. Fidde's Life of Wolsey, 25a. 
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native princes, or its own laws, and unacquainted with a fo- b O O K 
reign yoke* Extravagant and chimerical as this project may '^ 
seem, it was the favourite object of almost every Italian cmi- --^l 
nent for genius or enterprise, during great part of the sixteenth 
century. They vainly hoped, that by superior skill in the ar- 
tifices and refinements of negociation, they should be able to 
baffle the eflbrts of nations, less polished indeed than them- 
selves, but much more powerfiil and warlike. So alluring was 
the prospect of this to Leo, that notwithstanding the gentle- 
ness of his disi)osition, and his fondness for the pleasures of a 
refined and luxurious ease, he hastened to disturb the peace 
of Europe, and to plunge himself into a dangerous war, 
with an impetuosi^ scarcely inferior to that of the turbulent 
and martial Julius ^• 

It was in Leo's power, however, to choose which of the 
monarchs he would take for his confederate against the 
other. Both of them courted his friendship ; he wavered 
for some dme between them, and at first concluded an al- 
liance with Francis* The object of this treaty was the con- 
quest of Naples, which the confederates agreed to divide 
between them. The pope, it is probable, flattered himself, 
that the brisk and active spirit of Francis, seconded by the 
same qualities in his subjects, would get the start of the slow 
and wary coimcils of the emperor, and that they might over- 
run witii ease this detached portion of his dominions, ill 
provided for defence, and always the prey of every invader. 
But whether the French king, by discovering too openly 
his suspicion of Leo's sincerity, disappointed these hopes ; 
whether the treaty was only an artifice of the pope's to cover 
the more serious negociations which he was carrying on with 
Chailes ; whether he was enticed by the prospect of reaping 
greater advantaged from an union with that prince ; or whe- 
tiier he was soothed by the zeal which Charies had manifest- 
ed fi:>r the honour of the church in condemning Luther ; CondwUi 
certain it is, that he soon deserted his new ally, and made wfadT^ 
overtures of friendship, though with great secrecy, to the Ch«iltf^ 

o Gaic. Kb. xiv. p. 172^ 
VOU J% ^ 
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B t, emperor P. Don John Manuel, the same man who fiiacl 
„ been the favourite of Philip, and whose address had discon- 

1^1. certed all Ferdinand's schemes, having been delivered, up* 
on the death of that monarch, from the prison to whidi he 
had been confined, was now die Imperial ambassador at 
ftome, and fuUy capable of improving this fevouraUe diqx>* 
sition in the pope to his master's advantage •*. To him the 
conduct of this negociation was entirely committed ; and 
being carefully concealed ftom Chievres, whose aversion 
from a war with France would have prompted him to retard 
May a or to defeat it, an alliance between the pope and e m peror 
was quickly concluded ^. The chief articles in this treaty, 
which proved the foundation of Charles's grandeur in Italy^ 
were, that the pope and emperor should join their forces to 
expel the French out of the Milanese, the possession of 
which should be granted to Francis Sforza, a son of Lxido* 
vico the Moor, who had resided at Trent since the time 
that his brother Maximilian had been dispossessed of his 
dominions by the French king; that Parma and Placentia 
should be restored to the church ; that the emperor should 
assist the pope m conquering Ferrara ; that the annual tri*> 
bute paid by die Icingdom of Naples to the Holy See should 
be increased; that the emperor should take the fiunily of 
Medici under his protection ; diat he should grant to the 
cardinal of that name a pension of ten thousand ducats upon 
thie archbishopric of Toledo ; and should setde lands in 
the kingdom of Naples to the same value upon Alexaadec 

the natural son of Lorenzo de Medici. 

/* . . 

D^th of The transacting an aJI^ o[ such moment without hi# 

S*empc- participation, appeared to Chievres so decisive a proof of hit 

ror's £a- having lost the ascendant which he had hitherto maintained 

J^^UterT ^^^^ ^^ mind of his pupil, that his diagrin on this account 

added to the melancholy with which he was OTerwhehned 

on taking a view of the many and unavoidable calamitiea at^ 

tending a war against France, is said to have shortened hia 

p Gaic. lib. xiy. p. 175, Mem. de Bellay, Par. 157S. p. !H. 
q Jovii Vita Leonis, lib. iv. p. 89. 

r Gfiic. 1. xiv. 181. Mem. de fietiay, p. 24. Du Moat, Corps Di« 
plom. torn. iy. SHppl. p. 96. 
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days ** But though this, perhaps, may be cattf the conjeo- BOOK 
lure of historiaaa, food of attributing every thing that be&b ^^ 
illustrious personages to extracmlinary causes, and of ascrib- ^ w 
ing even their diseases and death to the effect of political 
passions, which are more apt to disturb the enjoyment than 
to abridge the period of life, it is certain diat his death, at 
this critical juncture, extinguished all hopes of avoiding a 
Tupture with France \ This event, too, delivered Charles 
fix>m a minister, to whose authority he had been accustomed 
from his infancy to submit with such implicit deference 
as checked and depressed his genius, and retsuned him in a 
state of pupilage, unbecoming his years as well as his rank. 
JBut tins restraint being removed, the native powers of faif 
mind were permitted to unfold themselves, and he began tp 
■displsiytknch great talents, both in council and in action, aa 
exceeded the hopes of his contemporaries % and comxmnv} 
the admiratic»i of posterity. 

While the pope and emperor were preparing, in conse- Com* 
quence of their secret alliance, to attack Milan, hostilities SrSoSau^ 
commenced in another quarter. The children of John ties in Na* 
d'Alhret, king of Navarre, having often demanded the res« ^^^"^ 
titution of their hereditary dominions, in terms of the treaty 
of NQyon, and Charles having as often eluded their requests 
upon very frivolous pretexts, Francis thought himself au-i 
tborized by that treaty to assist the exiled family* The 
juncture appeared extremely £ivourable for such an enter- 
prise. Charles was at a distance from that part of his do- 
minions ; the troops usually stationed there, had been called 
away to quell the commotions in Spain ; the Spanish mal- 
contents warmly solicited Urn to invade Navarre % in whii;b 
a comderable faction was ready to declare for the descen- 
dants of their ancient monarch. But in order to avoid, aa 
much as possible, giving o&nce to the emperori or king of 
£pgland, Francis direpted forces to be levied) and the war 
to be.esoiied on, not in his own name, but in that of Hemy 
d'AIbret* The oonduit of these troqps was committed tp 

fi Belcarii Comment, de Reb. Gallic. 483. 

t P. Heuter. Rcr. Austriac lib. Yiii. c, IL p. WT* 
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BOOK Andrew de Foix, de I'Esparre, a young nobleman, whom 

his near alliance to the unfortunate king whose batdes he 

JJ21, was to fight, and what was still more powerful, the interest 

of his sister madame de Chateau^Briand, Francises ^vourite 

mistress, recommended to that important trust, for which he 

Progress of j^^d neither talents nor experience. But as there was no ar- 
'^ * my in the field to oppose him, he became master in a few 
days, of the whole kingdom of Navarre, without meeting 
with any obstruction but from the citadel of Pampeluiuu 
The additional works to this fortress, begun by Ximenes, 
were still unfinished ; nor would its slight resistance have 
deserved notice, if Ignatio Loyola, a Bisca3^an gentleman, 
had not been dangerously wounded in its defence. During 
the progress of a lingering cure, Loyola happened to have, 
no other amusement than what he found in reading the lives 
of the saints : the effect of this on his mind, naturally enthu- 
siastic, but ambitious and daring, was to inspire him with 
such a desire of emulating the glory of these fabulous wor- 
thies of tl^e Romish church, as led him into the wildest and 
most extravagant adventures^ which terminated at last in in- 
stituting the society of Jesuits, the most political and best 
regulated of all the monastic orders, and from which man- 
kind have derived more advantages, and received greater 
injury, than from any other of those religious fraternities. 

They enter If, upon the reduction of Pampeluna, L'Esparre had been 
satisfied with taking proper precautions for securing his con- 
quest, the kingdom of Navarre might still have remained 
annexed to the crown of France, in reality, as well as in 
tide. But, pushed on by youthful ardour, and encouraged 
by Francis, who was too apt to be dazzled with success, he 
ventured to pass the confines of Navarre, and to lay siegte 
to Logrogno, a small town in Castile. This roused the 
Castilians, who had hitherto beheld die rapid progress of 
his arms with great imconcem, and die dissentions in that 
kingdom (of which a full account shall be given) being almost 
composed, both parties exerted themselves with emulation 
in defence of their country ; the one, that it might efface 
the memory o^ past miscpnduct by its present zeal ; tlie 
other, that it might add to the merit of having subdued the 
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empeiot's rebellious subjects, that of repidsbg his ftneign BOOK 
enemies. The suddra advance of their troops, together ^^ 
with the gallant defence made by the inhabitants of Logrog* -.o- 
no, obliged the French general to abandon his rash enteiw 
prise* The Spanish army, which increased every day, Thtjw 
harassing him during his retreat, he, instead of taking shel* ^^^||y,^ 
ter under the cannon of Pampeluna, or waiting the arrival of out of N»- 
some tn>ops which were marching to join him, attacked the ^^"^ 
Spaniards, though &r superior to him in number, with great 
impetuosity, but with so little conduct, that his forces were 
to^ly routed, he himself, together with lus principal of* 
ficers, was taken prisoner, and Spain recovered pcttsessum 
of Navarre in still shorter time than the French had spent in 
the conquest of if". 

While Francis endeavoured to justify his invasion of Hostilities 
Navarre, by c»nying it on in the name of Henry D'AIbret, ^f lo^. 
he had recourse to an artifice much of the same kind, in at* Comuiicsb 
tacking anoUier part of the emperor's territories. Robert 
de la Mark, k>rd of the small but independent territory of 
Bouillod, situated on the frontiers of Luxembourg and 
Champagne, having abandoned Charles's service on account 
of an encroachment which the Aulic council had made on 
his jurisdiction, and having thrown himself upon France for 
protection, was easily persuaded, in the heat of his resent* 
ment, to send a herald to Worms, and to declare war againsi 
the emperor in form. Such extravagant insolence in a petty 
prince surprised Charles, and speared to him a certain proof 
of his having received promises of powerful support from 
the French king. . The justness of this conclusion soon be« 
came evident. Robert entered the dutchy of Luxemboui^ 
with troops levied in France, by the king's connivance, 
though seemingly in contradiction to his orders, and after 
ravaging the open countiy, laid siege to Vireton. Of this 
Chailes complained loudly, as a direct violation of the peace 
subsisting between the two crowns, and summoned Henij 
VIII. in terms of the treaty ccmduded at London in the 
year one thousand five hundred and eighteen, to turn hia 

J Mem. de Bellay, p« 31. P. Mart. £p. 73& 
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B O O i( arms against Francis as the first aggressor. Francis protseiMl* 
' ed that he was not answerable for Robert's conduct, whose 



X5gX. army fought under his own standards and in his own quarrel ; 
and affirmed, that, contraxy to an express prohibition, he 
had seduced some subjects of France into his service i- but 
Hemy paid so litde regard to this eva^on, that die French 
king, rather diao irritate a prince whom he still hoped to 
gain, commanded De la Mark to disband his troc^'. 

The emperor, meanwhile, was assembling an army to 
chastise Robert's insolence. Twenty thousand men, under 
the count of Nassau, invaded his little territories, and in a 
few days became masters of every place in them but Sedan. 
After making him feel so sensibly the weight of his. master's 
indignation, Nassau advanced towards the frontiers of 
France ; and Charles knowing that he might presume so far 
on Henry's partiality in his favour, as not to be overawed 
by the same fears which had restrained Francis, ordered his 
general to besiege Mouson. The cowardice of the garrison 
havmg obliged the governor to surrender almost without re» 
Siege of sbtance, Nassau invested Mezieres, a place at that time of 
b^^hrim- ^^ considerable strength, but so advantageously situated, diat 
perialists ; by getting possession of it, the Imperial army mi^t have 
penetrated into the heart of Champagne, in which there was 
, hardly any odier town capable of obstructing its progress* 
Happily for France, its monarch, sensible of the importance 
of this fortress, and of the danger to which it was exposed, 
committed the defence of it to the chevalier Bayard, disttn^ 
guished among his contemporaries by the appeUation of The 
Knight wHhoutfear^ and rmthotU reproach^. This man, whose 
prowess in combat, whose punctilious honour and fiarmal gal- 
lantry, bear a nearer resemUance, tiian any thing recorded in 
history, to the character ascribed to the heroes of cbival* 
ry, possessed aQ the talents which form a great generaL 
These he had many occasions of exerting in the defence of 
"Mezieres ; partly by his vak>ur, partly by his conduct, he 
protracted the siege to a great kngdi, and in the end oUig- 

z Mem. de Bellay, p. 22, Sx. Mem. de Fleurangei , p. 335 » fte^ 
a Oeuvres de firsatosae, teiB« vi. 114, 
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ed the Imperialists to raise it^ with disgrace and lots K 1 O O K 
Francis, at the head of a numerous army, soon retook ^' 
Mouson, and entering the Low-Countries, made sevendcon* j^^j^ 
quests of smaB importance. In the neighbourhood of VakiK nOtecL 
ciennes, through an excess c^ caution, an error with which 
he cannot he often charged, he lost an opportunity of cutdng 
off die whote Imperial army^ ; and what was stiD more un* 
fortunate, he disgusted Charges duke of Bourbcm, high co»i 
stable of France, by giving the command of the van to 
the duke D'Alenfon, though this post of honour belonged 
to Bourbon, as a prerogative of his office. 

DuKiNG these operations in the field, a congress was held Augmt. 
at Calais under the mediation of Henry VIII. in order to at Calais, 
brine: all differences to an amicable issue ; and if the inten- '""I? ?*• 
tions of the mediator had corresponded m any degree to his of En^- * 
professions, it could hardly have failed of producing some ^*» 
good eflect. But Henry committed the scAe management of 
the negociation, with unlimited powers, to Wolsey ; and thn 
thorce alone was sufficient to have rendered it abor^ve. 
That prelate, bent on attaining the papal crown, die great 
object of his ambition, and ready to sacrifice every thing in 
order to gain die emperor's interest, was so litde able to 
conceal his partiality, that, if Francis had not been well ac*- 
t}uainted with his haughty and vindictive temper, he would 
have declined his mediation* Much time was spent in in^- 
tqmring who had begun hostilities, which Wolsey afibcted 
to represent as the principal point; and by throwing the 
blame of that on Francis, he hoped to justify, by the treaty 
of London, any dUance into which his master should enter 
widi Charles. The conditions on which hostilities mig^ without 
be terminated came next to be considered j but with Tegard *"y *"**^ 
to fliese, the emperor's propossds were such, as discovered 
tidier that he was utterly averse to peace, or diat he knew 
Wolsey would' approve of whatever terms should be offered 
iniiis name. He' demanded the restitution df die dutohy of 
Burgvmdy, a' province, the possession of which would have 

b Mem. de Bellamy, p. 25, &c. 
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BOOK given him access into the heart of France j and required ta 
* be released from the homage due to the crown of France 



1$21. ^^ ^^ counties of Flanders and Artois, which none of his 
ancestors had ever refused, and which he had bound him- 
self by the treaty of Noyon to renew. These terms, to 
which an high-spirited prince would scarcely have listened, 
after the disasters of an unfortunate war, Francis rejected 
with great disdain ; and Charles showing no inclination to 
comply with the more equal and moderate propositions of the 
French monarch, that he should restore Navarre to its law- 
ful prince, and withdraw his troops from the siege of Tour- 
nay, the congress broke up without any other effect than that 
which attends unsuccessful negociations, the exasperating 
of the parties whom it was intended to reconcile**. 

f.eajg:ue - DURING the continuance of the congress, WoUey, on pre- 
lrttic« be- ^^^^ ^^ *^® emperor himself would be more willing to 
tween the make reasonable concessions than his ministers, made an ex- 
«nd^nrr c^*^**^^ ^^ Bruges, to meet that monarch. He was receive 
vni. cd by Charles, who knew his vanity, with as much req^ect 
and magnificence as if he had been king of England. But 
instead of advancing the treaty of peace by this interview^ 
Wolsey, in his master's name, concluded a league with the 
emperor against Francis ; in which it was stipulated, that 
Charles should invade France on the side cf Spain, and 
Henry in Picardy, each with an army of forty thousand men ; 
and that, in order to strengthen their union, Charles should 
espouse die princess Mary, Heniy's only child, and the ap> 
parent heir of his dominions^. Henry produced no better 
reasons for this measure, equally unjust and impolitic, than 
the article in the treaty of London, by which he pretseoded 
that he was bound to take arms against the French king a» 
tihe first aggressor ; and the injury which he alleged Francis 
had done him, in permitting the duke of Albany, the head 
of a faction in Scc^and, which opposed the interest of En** 
gland, to return into that kingdom. He was influenced', 
however, by other considerations. The advantages which 
accrued to his subjects from maintaining an exact neutrally, 

d P. Man. Ep, 739. Herbert. e Rjmer^ FoecUr. w^ Hcifa^rU 
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at the hoQoiir that resubed to hiinself fiom Adkig as the 1 O O K 
arbiter between the contending princes, appeared to hie ^ 
youdiful imaglnatien so inconsiderable, when cooqwred with tm% 
the gloiy which might be rei^>ed fixun leading anniea or 
conquerii^ {mivinces, that he determined to remain no longv 
er in a state of inactivity. Having once taken thb resolu* 
tion, his inducements to prefer an alliance with Charles were 
obvious. He had no daim upon any part of that prince's 
dominions, most of which were so situated, that he could not 
attack them without great difficulty and disadvantage; where- 
as several maritime provinces of France had been long in 
the hands of the English monarchs, whose pretensions, even 
to the crown of that kingdom, were not as yet altogether 
foi^gotten ; and the possession of Calais not only gave him 
easy access into some of those provinces, but in case of any 
disaster, afibrded him a secure retreat. While Charles at» 
tacked France on one frontier, Henry flattered himself that 
he should find litde resistance on the other, and that the gIo» 
ly of re-annezing to the crow^ of England the ancient in- 
heritance of its monarchs on the ccmtinent, was reserved foe 
his rdgn* Wolsey artfully encouraged these vain hopes, 
which led hia master into such measures as were most sub- 
servient to his own secret schemes ; and the English, whose 
hereditary animosity against the French was apt to rekindle 
on every occasion, did not dissq^rove of the martial spirit , 
of dieir sovereign* 

Meaiiwhils the league between the pope and the enq>e» Hostiiitiet 
lor produced great effects in Italy, and rendered Lombardy '° ^^^^' 
the chief theatre of war. There was, at that time, such 
contrariety between the character of the French and the 
Italians, that the latter submitted to the government of the 
ibnner with greater impatience than they expressed under the 
dMninion of other foreigners. The phlegm of the Germans 
aad gravity of the Spaniards, suited their Jealous temper 
and ceremonious manners better than the French gaiety, too. 
prone to gallantly, and too little attentive to decorum. 
Lewie *XIL however^ by the equity and gentleness of his 
administration, and by granting the Milanese more extensive 
privileges than those they haul enj^jy^d ynder their native 
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8 O O K princes, had cy^eroome, iii a gfeat metisure, their pre]Udf-» 

^_____^ ces, and reconcifcd them to the French government. Francis, 

1521. ^^ recovering that dutchy, did not imitate the example of 

his predecessor. Though too generous hitnse If to oppress 

his people, his boimdless confidence in his favourites, and 

his -negligence in examining into the conduct of those whom 

he inmistcd Mrith power, emboldened them to venture upon 

The Mila- many acts of oppression. The government of Milan was 

gusted committed by him to Odet de Foix, Marechal de Lautrec, 

with the another brother of Madariie de Chateau-Briand, an officef 
French go- ^ . , ^ ^« i i t^ . . 

vernmem. of great experience and reputation^ but haughty, imperi- 
ous, rapacious, and incapable either of listening to advice 
or of bearing contradiction. His insolence and exactions 
totally alienated the affections of the Milanese from France, 
drove many of the considerable citizens into banbhment, 
and forced others to retire for their own safety^ Among 
the last was Jerome Moronc, vice>chanceQor of Milan, a 
man whose genius for intrigue and enterprise distinguished 
him in an age and coimtry, where violent factions, as weU 
as frequent revolutions, aifording great scope for such talents, 
produced Or called them forth in great abundance* He re* 
paired to Francis Sforza, whose brother Maximilian he had 
betrayed ; and suspecting the pope's intention of attacking 
the Milanese, although his treaty with the emperor was not 
yet made public, he proposed to Lfeo, in name of Sforza, 
a scheme for surprising several places in that dutchy by- 
means of the exiles, who, from hatred to the French, and 
from attachment to their former masters, were ready for any 
desperate enterprise. Leo not only encouraged the attempt, 
but advanced a considerable sum towards die execution of 
it; and when, through unforeseen accidents, it failed of 
success in every part, he allowed the exiles who had assem- 
bled in a body, to retire to Reggio, which belonged at that 
time to the church. The Marechal de Foix, who command- 
June 24. ed Lt Milan in absence of his brother Lautrec, who was 
then in France, tempted with the hopes €£ catching at once, 
as in a snare, all the avowed enemies of his master's go- 
vernment in that country, ventured to marcK into the ec- 
clesiastical territories, and to invest Reggio. ' But the vigi- 
lance and good conduct of Giiicpiardini the historian, go-^ 
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Tcrnor of that pbce, obliged the French geaendto abaadoD BOOR 
the enterprise with disgrace^* Leo, on receiving this in» * 

teUigoice, with which he was highly pleased, as it furnished 1531. 
him a decent pretence ibr a nqiture with France, inunediate- 'Hie pope 
iy assembled the oxisisiory of cardinals*. After compbining againT* 
bittedy of the hostile intentions of the French king, and Francis. 
magnifying the enq>eror^s zeal for the church, of which he 
had given a recent proof by his proceedings against Luther, 
he declared that he was constrained in self-defence, and as 
die only esppedient fcur the security of the ecclesiastical state, 
to join, his arms to those of that princet For this purpose, 
he now pretended to conclude a treaty with Don John Manu* 
-eL, although it had reaHy been signed some months belbie 
this time; and he publicly excommunicated De Foix, as an 
impious invader of St. Peter's patrimony. 

Leo had already begun preparations for war by taking W*rinthe 
into pay a considerable body of Swiss ; but the Imperial 
troops advanced so slowly from Naples and Germany, that 
it was the middle of autumn before the army took the field 
mider the command of. Prosper Cobnna, the most eminent 
of the Italian generals, whose extreme caution^ the effect of 
long eiq)erience in the art of war, was opposed with great 
propriety to the impetuosity of the Frendu . In the mean 
time, De Foix dispatdied courier after courier to inform 
the king of ^ the daJiger^ which was approaching. Fr^nciA, 
whose forces were either employed in the Low^Countries, 
or ^semUing on the frontiers of Spain, and who did ncn: 
expeet so sudden an attack in that quarter, sent ambassadot^ 
to his affies the Swiss, to procure from them the immediate 
levy of an additional 'body of troops ; and - commanded 
Laiitrec to repair forthwith to his government. That gene- 
ral, who was well acquainted with the great neglect of eco- 
nomy in the administratbn <^ the king's finances, and Wht> 
knew howomith the troops in die Milanese had already suf- 
fered finbtti the want.of their pay, refusied to set out, unless 
the sum of three hundred thousahd crowns was immediate- 
ly put into his hands. But the king, Lotnse of Savoy, hiis 

f Gfiic. lib. XIV. ^^2. Mem. de Betla^, p 38, &c. 
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^ ^^^ ^ mother, and Sfpfchmiyr ii^ mfmafbrniuH. o£ 



having promised, evep with an oadi,^&iil^Q»il 
lS2h Milan, he should find remittances for the sum whl^ he 
demanded ; upon the faith of diis, he departed. Unhappi«» 
ly for France, Louise, a woman deceitful, vindictire, rnr 
pacioBs-, and oqiable of sacrificing any tbmg to die gratificab- 
tion of her passions, but who had ac<pi|iied an absolute as- 
^oidsBt over her son by her matetnal tendeme^, ha cave 
ti his educaticoi, and her greotraUMn^ was lesoB^cd not 
tot jwifciffMa dn piomise. Lautrec having incurred her dia- 
lllcMByBe b^ his haughtiness m neglecting to pay court to her, 
and by the freedom widi which he had taAced <x>ncentmg 
some of her adventures in gallantry, she, in older to de* 
prive him of the honour which he nug^ have gained by a 
successfiil defence of the Milanese, seised the three hun- 
dred thousand crowns destined for that service, and detain- 
ed them for her own use. 

Prcgressof Lautrec, nolwithstaBdiqg this OEuel tfiaappointment^ 
riidisto!^* found mean to asseo^bk a €X»sdenisk anny, though fiff in- 
ferior in ntmiber to that of the coofisderates. He adopted 
the {dan of defence most suitable to his situation, avoiding 
a pitched battje widi die greatest care, while he harassed 
die enemy continually with his light troops, beat up dieif 
quarters, intercepted their x^onvoys, and covered c»- relieved 
every place which they attempted to attack. By diis prt»- 
de&t conduct, he not <»ply retarded dieir fHX>gress, but wolild 
have soon wqaried. out the pope^ who jhad hitherto idefraypd 
almost the whole expense of the ws^, ^a the en^^eror, whose 
revenues in Spain were dissqiated during the comaaoti<x|s in 
that coun^', and who^ was obliged to »appoirt a nameroi9 
army in the Netherlands, could not make any copsiderabte 
remittances into Italy. But an unforeseen accideat discoi^ 
certed all his measures, and occasioned a tattsi reipeiae m tte 
French affiurs. A body of twdhre thousand Swiss served m 
^ Lautrec^s army under tl^ banners of the repuhtie, with whidi 
France was in aliismce. In consequence of a law, no kss 
.political than humane, established among the caitfoos, their 
troops were never hired out by puUic authority to both the 
contending parties in my war* This law^ boivever, the 
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becai allowed to enlist k ^niuit aeryice tlwy pfeaatd, though ^ 
not under the public beanciB, but under diose of their par* trnT* 
ticular officers. The cardinal of Sion, who still preserved 
his interest among his countrymen, and his enmity to France^ 
Slaving prevailed on them to ooomve at a levy of this kind, 
twelve thousand Swiss, instigated by him, joined the army 
<rf the confederates. But the leaders in the cantons, when 
they saw so many of thrir countrymen marching under the 
hostile standards, and ready to turn dieir arms against each 
other, became sosensibleof die infamy to which they would 
be exposed^ by permitting this, as well as die loss they 
noight suffer, diat they dispatched couriers, commandiag 
their people to leave both armies, and to return forthwith in- 
to their own countiy* The cardinal of Sion, however, had 
the address, by com^ting the messengers appointed to car* 
ry this order, to prevent it from being delivered to the Swiss 
in the service of the confederates ; but being intimated in 
due form to those in the French army, they, fiidj;ued with 
the Ittigth of the casnpaign, and murmuxing for want of pay, 
instandy yielded obedience, in sfute of Lautrec's remonstran- 
ces and entreaUes. 

After the deaation<if abody which formed the strength 
of his army, Lwtrec durst no longer &ce the confedenttei^ 
He retired towards Milan, encamped on the banks of tb« 
Adda, and placed his chief hopes of safe^ in preventing the 
enemy from passing that river ; an e^)edient for defending 
a country so precarious, that there are few instances of its 
being employed with success against any general of expe- 
rience or abilities* Accordingly Colonna, notwithstanding Become 
Lautrec's vigilance and activity, passed the Adda with little Milan. 
loss, and obliged him to shut himself up within the walls of 
Milan, which the confederates were preparing to besiege, 
when an unknown person, who never afterwards appeared 
dther to boast of this service, or to claim a reward for it, 
came fit)m die city, and acquainted Moron£, that if the army 
woidd advance that mght, die Ghibciline or Imperial foction 
wovld put them in possession of one of the gates. Golonna, 
though no friend to rash enterprises, allowed the marquis de 
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|!^ a 0> IS Pescara. to. advance with jdie Spanish inlastty^ and he him* 
^ self foUolrcd with the rest of his .trcwps. About the.begiuT 

' j^^ ning of night, Fescapa ^nitiog at the Roman gate in the 
suburbs, surprised the soldiers whom he found there ; those 
posted in the fortifica^ons ^i^u^xigto it^ immediately fled]; 
the marquis seizing the i^'orjts. which they abandoned, and 
pushing forw^ iQc^lssantly,, thougj) with no less caution than 
< .vigour, became master of the dty with Utde bloodshed, atid 
almost without resistance ; the victors being as much aston- 
ished as the vanquish^ at the facility ai^d success of the atr 
teinpt. Lautrec retired precipitately towards the Venetifm 
territories with the remains of hi^ shattered arpoiy ; the cities 
of the. Milanese, JoUpwipg the fate of the ipapit^, surr^err 
ed to the confederates ;. Parma and Placentia were united to 
the ecclesiastical state, and of all their conquests in Lombar- 
dy, only the town of Cremona, the casdex)f Milan,. and ^ 
few inconsideraUe forts, repiained in the.l^ands of the 
iFraichf. ... 



Death of L£o received the accounts pf this rapid succession of 
prosperous events with such tran^xirts ^ joy, as brought oa 
(if we may believe the French historians) a slight fever^ 
which being neglected, occasioned his death on the second 
of Decetnber, while he was still of a vigorous, age, and at 
the height of his glory. By this unexpected accident, the 
spirit of the confedei^cy was br<^en, and its operation sus* 
pended» The cardinals of Sion and Medici left the army 
that they^might be f»esent in the conclave ; the Swiss were 
recalled by their. superiors ; some other mercenaries disband- 
ed for want of pay ; and only the Spaniards, and a few; Gerw 
mahs in the.emperor's service, remained to defend the Milan«- 
ese* But Lautrec, destitute both of men and of nioney, was 
unable to improve this favourable opportunity in the manner 
1522. which he would have wished. The v^ance of Morone, 
and the good conduct of Colonna, disappointed his feeble ajb^ 
tempts on the Milanese* Guicciardini, by his address and 

g Guic. I. xiv. 190, &c Mem. de Bdlay, 4Q, &c. Gdeacii Capella de 
reb. gest. pro restitut. Fran. Sfortiae Comment, i^. Scardiiim, v^. ii. 
J80, &a 
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valour^ repulsed a bolder and more dangerous attack which BOOK 
he made on Parma ^. ^^• 

152J. 
Great discord prevailed in the conclave, which followed Adrian 

upon Leo's deadi, and all the arts natural to men grown old •'•^^ 
in intrigue, when contending for die Mghest prize an ecde* ^^* 
siastic can obtain, were practised. Wobey's name, notwith- 
standing all the emperor's magnificent promises to favour his 
pretensions, of which that prelate did not foil to remind him, 
was hardly mentioned in the conclave. Julio cardinal de 
Medici, Leo's nephew, who was more eminent than any 
other ikiember of the sacred college for his abilities, his 
wealth, and his experience in transacting great aflairs, had 
Blready secured fifteen voices, a number sufficient, acooiding 
to the forms of the conclave, to exclude any other candidate, 
though not to carry his own election. As he was still in the 
prime of life, all die aged cardinals combined against him, 
witiiout being united in favour of any odier person. While 
these factions were endeavouring to gsun, to corrupt, or to 
weary out each other, Medici and his adherents voted one 
morning at the scrutii^, which according to form was made 
every day, for cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, who at that time 
governed Spain in die emperor's name. This they did 
merely to protract time. But the adverse party instandy 
closing with them, to dieir own amazement, and that of all 
Europe, a stranger to Italy, unknown to the persons who 
gave their suffrages in his favour, and unacquainted with the 
manners of die people, or the interest of the state, the govern- 
ment of t^hich they conferred upon him, was unanimously 
ndsed to jdie papal throne, at a juncture so delicate and critx- Jsauary 9. 
cal, as w;6uld have demanded all the sagacity and experience 
of one ^f the most able prelates in die sacred college. The 
cardiiials diemselves, imableto give a reason for diis strange 
choice, on account of which, as they marched in procession 
from the conclave, they were loaded with insults and curses 
by the Roman people, ascribed it to an immediate impulse 
of the Holy Ghost. It may be imputed with greater cer- 
tainty to the influence of Don John Manuel, the Imperial 

k Gaic. 1. xW. 314. ^ 
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BOOK ainbassadcH*,^ who hy his address and iistrig;aes fiMsilitated the 
election of a person devoted to his master's service, from, 
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,, ^^22 gratitude, from interest, and from inclination ^ 

Warn- BssxDE die influence which Charles acquired by Adrian's 

rtfriSrUwi- P^n^^tion, it threw great lustre on his achninistradon. To 
•se. bestow on his preceptor such a noble recompense, and to 

. • place on the papal throne one whom he had raised from ob» 
scuiity, were acts of uncommon magnificence and power. 
Francis observed, with the sensibility of a rival, the pre^enu- 
nence which the emperor was gaining, and resolved to ex- 
ert himself with fresh vigour, in order to wrest from him 
his late conquests in Italy* The Swiss, that they might 
make some reparaticm to the French king, for having with* 
drawn their troops from his army so unseasonably, as to oo 
casion the loss of the Milanese, permitted him to leVy ten 
thousand men in the republic Together with this reinforce** 
ment, Lautrec received from the king a small sum of nk>« 
ney, which enabled lum once more to take the field ; and 
after seizing by siuprise, or fOTce, several places in the Mi- 
lanese, to advance widiin a few miles of the oq^tal* The 
confederate army was in no condition to obstruct his pro- 
gress ; for diough the inhabitmts of Milan, by the artifices €)i 
Morone, and by the popular declamations of a monk whom he 
employed, were inflamed with such enthusiastic areal against 
the French Government, that they consented to raise extra- 
ordinary contributions, Colonna must soon have abandoned 
the advantageous camp which he had chosen at fiicocca, and 
have dismissed his troops for want of pay, if the Swiss m 
the French service had not once more extricated him out of 
bis difficulties. 

TheFrcnch The insolence or caprice of those mercenaries wctq 

the battle ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ss fatal to their friends, than their vadour and 

of Bicocca. discipline were formidable to their enemies. Having 

now served some months without pay, of whidi they com^ 

plained loudly, a sum destined for their use was sent from 

i Hena. Mormgi Vita Hadriani, ap. Casp. Barman, in Aailcct. 4* 
lIadr.p.A2^ <<onclaYe Hadiv Ibid. p. 144> &c 
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France under a caavoy of Inane ; but Motooc^ iAi09/t vigi- BOOK 
lant eye nothing escaped, posted a body of troops in their ' 

way, so that the party which escorted the money durst not 1^22. 
advance. On receiving intelligence of this, the Swiss lost 
all patience, and officers as well as soldiers crowding around 
Lautrec, threatened with one voice instantly to retire, if he ^' 

did not either advance the pay which was due, or promise ^* 
to lead them next, morning to batde. In vain did LautrecV'" 
remonstrate against these demands, representing to them 
die impossibility of die former, and the rashness of the lat* 
ter, which must be attended with certsun destruction, as the 
enemy occupied a camp naturally of great strengdi^ and 
which by art they had rendered almost inaccessible. The 
Swiss, deaf to reason, and persuaded that their valour was 
capable of surmounting every obstacle, renewed their de- 
mand with great fierceness, offi^ring themselves to form the 
vanguard, and to begin the attack. Lautrec, unable to 
overcome their obstinacy, complied with their request, hop- 
ing, perhaps, that some of those imforeseen accidents which 
so often determine the fate of batdes, might crown this rash 
enterprise widi Undeserved success ; and OMivinced that the ef- 
fects of a defeat could not be more fatal dian those which would 
certainly fidlow upon the retreat of a body which composed 
one half of his army. Next morning the Swiss were early M«x- 
in the field, and marched with the greatest intrepidity against 
an enemy deeply intrenched oh every side, surrounded with 
ardllery, and prepared to receive them. As they advanced, 
diey sustained a furious cannonade with great firmness, and 
without waidng for their own artiUery, rushed impetuously 
upon the intrenchments. But after incredible effi>rts of va- 
lour, which were seconded with great spirit by the French, 
having lost their bravest officers and best soldiers, and find- 
ing diat they co^ild make no impression on the enemy's 
works, they sounded a retreat ; leaving the field of batde, 
however, like men repulsed, but not vanquished, in close ar- 
ray, and without receiving any molestation firom the enemy. 

Next day, such as survived set out for their own coun- ^"J[e»f i^ 
try ; and Lautrec, despairing of being able to make any far- lanese. 
ther resistance, retired into France, after throwbg garri- 

VOL. II. s 
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the citadel of Cremona, Colonna soon obliged to surrender. 

1522. 
Lose Gc- Genoa, however, and Its territories, remaining subject to 

France, still gave Francis considerable footing in Italy, and 
made it easy for him to execute any scheme for the recove- 
ry of the Milanese. But Colonna, rendered enterprising 
by continual success, and excited by the solicitations of the 
faction of the Adomi, the hereditary enemies of the Frego- 
si, who, imder the protection of France, possessed die cluef 
authority in Genoa, determined to attempt the reduction of 
that state ; and accomplished it with amazing facility. He 
became master of Genoa by an accident as unexpected as that 
which had given him possession of Milan ; and almost with- 
out opposition or bloodshed, the power of die Adomi, and. 
the aiithority of the emperor, were established in Genoa^. 

Heniy SucH a cruel succession of misfortunes affected Fran* 

VIII. dc- cjs ^\^ je^p concern, which was not a litde augmented by 
i^'mst the unexpected arrival of an English herald, who, in the 
Jj*'*^!^ name of his sovereign, declared war in form against Prance- 
This step was taken in consequence of the treaty which 
Wolsey had concluded with the emperor at Bruges, and 
which had hitherto been kept secret. Francis, though he 
had reason to be suiprised with this denimciation, after hav- 
ing been at such psdns to sooth Henry and to gain his mi- 
nister, received the herald with great composure and dig- 
nity ^ 5 and without abandoning any of the schemes which he 
was forming against the emperor, began vigorous prepara- 
tions for resisting this new enemy. His treasury, however, 
being exhausted by the efforts which he had already made, 
as well as by die sums he expended on his pleasures, he had 
recourse to extraordinary expedients for supplying it. Se- 
veral new offices were created, and exposed to sale ; the roy- 
al demesnes were alienated ; unusual taxes were imposed ; 
and the tomb of St. Martin was stripped of a rail of massive 
silver, with which Louis XI. in one of his fits of devotion, 
had encircled it. By means of these expedients, he was en- 

k Jovii Vita Ferdin. Davali, p. 344. Guic. I. xiv. 233. 
I Journal de Louise de Savoie, p. 199. 
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aUed.to levy a considerable army, and to put die frontier BOOK 
towns in a good posture of defence. .^^ 

1532. 
The emperor, meanwhile, was no less solicitous to draw Charies Yt- 

as much advantage as possible from the accession of'sudi a ^^"^' 
powerful ally ; and die prosperous situation of his affidrs, at 
this time, permitting him to set out for Spain, where his 
presence was extremely necessary, he visited die court of 
England in his way to that country. He proposed by this 
interview not only to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
which united him with Henry, and to excite him to push 
the war against France with vigour, but hoped to remove 
any disgust or resentment that Wolsey might have conceiv* 
ed on account of the mortifying disappointment which he 
had met with in the late conclave. His success exceeded 
his most sanguine expectations ; and by his artful address^ 
during a residence of six weeks in England, he gained not 
only the king and the minister, but die nation itself, Hen- 
ly, whose vanity was sensibly flattered by such a visit, as 
well as by the studied respect widi which the emperor treat- 
ed him on every occasion, entered warmly into all his 
schemes. The cardinal foreseemg, from Adrian's age and 
in&mities, a sudden vacancy in die papal see^ dissemUed 
or forgot his resentment; and as Charies, besides augment* 
ing the pensions which he had already setded on him, re* 
newed his promise of favouring his pretensions to the papacy, 
with all his interest, he endeavoured to merit the former, 
and to secure the accomplishment of the latter by fresh ser- 
vices. The nation, sharing in the glory of its monarch, and 
pleased with the confidence which the emperor placed in the 
English, by creating the earl of Surrey his high-admiral, 
d^covered no less inclination to commence hostilities dian 
Henry himself. 

In order to give Charles, before he left Eng^d, a proof The Eng- 
o£ this general ardour, Surrey sailed with such farcts as p^^^**** 
were ready, and ravaged the coasts of Normandy. He then 
made a descent on Bretagne, where he plundered and burnt 
Moriaix, and some other places of less consequence. Af- 
ter these slight excursions, attended widi greater dishonour 
than dams^ to France, he repsdred to Calsds, and took the 
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BOOK command of the principal army, consisting of sixteen thou* 
^^' sand men ; with which, having joined the Flemish troops mil- 
der the count de Buren, he advanced into Picardy. The 
army which Francis had assembled, was far inferior in num- 
with litUc her to these united bodies. But during the kmg wars be- 
success. tween the two nations, the French had discovered the proper 
method of defending their country against the English* 
They had been taught by their misfortunes to avoid a pitch* 
ed batde with the utmost care, and to endeavour, by throw- 
ing garrisons into every place capable of resistsmce, by 
watching all the enemy's motions, by intercepting their con* 
voys, attacking their advanced posts, and harassing them 
continually with their numerous cavalry, to ruin them with 
die length of war, or to beat them, by piece-meaL This 
plan the duke of Vandome, the French general in Picardy, 
pursued with no less prudence than success ; and not only 
prevented Surrey fix>m taking any town of importance, but 
€>Uiged him to retire with his army greatly reduced by &-i 
tigue, by want of provisions, and by the loss which it had 
sustained in several unsuccessful skirmishes^ 

Thus ended the seomd campsugn, in a war the most 
general that had hitherto been kindled in Europe; and 
though Francis, by his mother's iQ-timed resentment, by the 
disgusting insolence of his general, and the caprice of the 
mercenary troops which he employed, had lost his amquesta 
in Itaty, yet all die powers combined against him had not 
been able to make any impression on his hereditary domi- 
nions ; and wherever they either intended or attempted an 
attack, he was well prepared to receive them* 

Sdyman'g While the Christian princes were thus wasting each 
Rhpdes. other's strength, Solyman the Magnificent entered Hungaiy 
with a numerous army, and investing Belgrade, which was 
deemed the chief barrier of that kingdom against the Turkish 
arms, soon forced it to surrender* Encouraged by this suc« 
cess, he turned his victorious arms against the island of 
Rhodes, the seat, at that time, of the knights of St* John of 
Jerusalem. This small state he attacked with such a nu- 
merous army as the lords of Asia have been accustomed in 
every age to bring into the field. Two hundred thousand 
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men, and a fleet of four hundred sail, appeared against a B O O K 
town defended by a garrison consbting of five diousand ^^' 
soldiers, and six hundred knights, under the command of 
Villiers de L'Isle Adam, the grand master, whose wisdom 
and valour rendered him wonhy of that station at such a 
dangerous juncture. No sooner did he begin to suspect the 
destination of Solyman's vast armaments, than he dispatched 
messengers to all the Christian courts, imploring their aid 
against the common enemy. But though every prince in 
that age acknowledged Rhodes to be the great bulwark of 
Christendom in the east, and trusted to the gallantry of its 
knights as the best security against the progress of the Ot- 
toman arms ; though Adrian, with a zeal which became the 
head and fiither of the church, exhorted the contending 
powers to forget their private quarrels, and by uniting their 
arms, to prevent the Infideb from destroying a society which 
did honour to the Christian name ; yet so violent and im^ 
placs^le was the animosi^ of both parties, that, regardless 
of the danger to which they exposed all Europe, and un- 
moved by the entreaties of the grand master, or the admo« 
nitions of the pope, they suffered Solyman to carry on his 
operations against Rhodes without disturbance. The grand 
master, after incredible efibrts of courage, of patience, and 
of military conduct during a siege of six months ; after sus- 
taining many assaults, and disputing every post with amazing 
obstinacy, was obliged at last to yield to numbers ; and hav* 
ing obtsdned an honourable capitulation from the sultan, who 
admired and respected his virtue, he surrendered the town, 
which was reduced to a heap of rubbish, and destitute of 
every resource™. Charies and Francis, ashamed of having 
occasioned such a loss to Christendom by their ambitious 
contests, endeavoured to throw the blame of it on each other, 
while all Europe, with greater justice, imputed it equally to 
both. The emperor, by way of reparation, granted the knights 
of St. John the small island of Malta, in which they fixed their 
residence, retaining, though with less power and splendour, 
their ancient spirit and implacable enmity to the Infidels. 

m Fortanus de Bello Rhodio, ap. Scard. Script. Rer. German, vol. ii. p. 
S8. P. Banre. Hist. d'AUem. torn. vUi. $7. 
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L^HARLES, having had the satisfaction of seeing hostili* BOOK 
ties begun between France and England, took leave of Hen- ^^^^^^^ 
ly, and arrived in Spain on the seventeenth of June. He 1533. 
found diat country just beginning to recover order and 9>^* ^^ 
strengdi after the miseries of a civil war, to which it had 
been exposed during his absence ; an account of the rise 
and progress of which, as it was but litde connected with 
the odier events which happened in Europe, hath been re« 
served to this place. 

No sooner was it known that the Cortes assembled in Ga« Int ome- 
licia had voted the emperor ^ free gifi^ without obtaining J^ 
the redress of any one grievance, than it excited universal 
indignation. The citizens of Toledo, who considered them* May, 1520ii 
selves, on account of the great privileges which they enjoy« 
ed, as guardians of the liberties of the Castilian commons, 
finding that no regard was paid to the remonstrances of 
their deputies against that unconstitutional grant, took arms 
with tumultuary violence, and seizing the gates of the city 
which were fortified, attacked the alKrazar, or castle, which 
Aey soon obliged the governor to surrender. Emboldened 
by this success, they deprived of all authority every person 
whom they suspected of any attachment to the court, estab- 
lished a popular form of government, con^iosed of deputies 
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BOOK from the several parishes in the city, and levied troq)s in 

^^^' their own defence. The chief leader of the people in these 

~ insurrections was Don John de Padilla, the eldest son of the 

commendator of Castile, a young nobleman of a generous 

^ temper, of undaunted courage, and possessed of the talents 

as well as of the ambition which, in times of civil discord, 

raise men to power and eminence ». 

Of Sego- The resentment of the citizens of Segovia produced effects 
still more fatal. Tordesillas, one of their representatives in 
the late Cortes, had voted for the Donadve, vaad being a bold 
and haughty man, ventured, upon his return, to call together 
his fellow-citizens in the great church, that he might give 
them, according to custom, an account of his conduct in that 
assembly. But the multitude, unable to bear his insolence, 
in attempting to justify what they thought inexcusable, burst 
open the gates of the church with the utmost fury, and seiz- 
ing the unhappy Tordesillas, dragged him through the 
streets, with a thousand curses and insults, towards the place 
of public execution. In vain did the dean and canons come 
forth in procession with the holy sacrament, in order to ap- 
pease their rage. In vain did the monks of those monas- 
teries by which they passed, conjure them on their knees to 
spare his life, or at least to allow him time to confess, and to 
receive absolution of his sins. Without listening to the dic- 
tates either of humanity or religion, they cried out, " That 
the hangman alone could absolve such a traitor to his coun-^ 
try ;" they then hurried him along with greater violence ; 
and perceiving that he had expired under their hands, they 
hung him up with his head downwards on the common gib- 
bet''. The same spirit seized the inhabitants of Burgos, 
Zamora, and several other cities ; and though their repre- 
sentatives, taking warning from the fate of Tordesillas, had 
been so wise as to save themselves by a timely flight, they 
were burnt in effigy, their houses razed to the ground, and 
their effects consumed with fire ; and such was the horror 
which the people had conceived against them, as betrayers 
of the public liberty, that riot one in those licentious multi- 

a Sandov. p. 77. b P. Martyr. Ep. GTh 
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tudes would touch any tiling, however valuable, which had BOOK 
belonged to them ^ "'' 

1539. 
Adrian, at that time regent of Spam, had scarcely fixed Measimt, 
the seat of his goyemment at VaOadolid, when he was alarm- P^^'^^^ 
ed widi an account of these insurrections. He inunediatdy pimith 
assembled the privy council to deliberate concerning the pro- ^h«»- 
per mediod of suppressing them. The counsellors differed 1530, 
in opinion ; some insisting that it was necessary to check 
this audacious spirit in its infancy by a severe executioQ of 
justice ; others advising to treat vrith lenity a people who had 
some reason to be incensed, and not to drive them beyond 
an the bounds of duty by an iU-dmed rigour. The semi* 
ments of the former being warmly supported by the arch* 
bishop of Granada, president of the council, a person of 
great authority, but choleric and impetuous, were approved 
by Adrian, whose zeal to su]^rt his master's audiority, 
hurried him into a measure, to which, from his natural 
caution and timidity, he would otherwise have been averse* 
He commanded RonquiUo, one of the king's judges, to re* 
psdr instantly to Segovia, which had set the first example of 
mutiny and to proceed against the delinquents according to 
law ; and lest the people should be so outrageous as to resist 
his authority, a considerable body of troops was appointed 
to attend him. The Segovians, foreseeing what they might Hit troops 
expect from a judge so well known for his austere and unfor- ^^!^^ ^ 
giving temper, took arms with one consent, and having mus- 
tered twelve thousand men, shut their gates against him« 
RonquiUo, enraged at this insult, denounced them rebels 
and outlaws, and his troops seizing aU the avenues to the 
lown, hoped that it would soon be obliged to surrender for 
want of provisions. The inhabitants, however, defended 
themselves with vigour, and having received a considerable 
reinforcement from Toledo, under the command of Padilla^ 
attacked RonquiUo, and forced him to retire with the loss 
of his baggage and military chest^. 

« Sandov. 103; P. Mart. Ep. 674 

4 Sandov. 112. P. Mart. Ep. 679. Miniana, CMtiii. p. 15. 
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BOOK Upon this, Adrian ordered Antonio de Fonseca, whom the 

' emperor had appointed commander in chief of the forces in 

1522. Castile to assemble an army, and to besiege Segovia in 

a?datMc- form. But the inhabitants of Medinafdel Campo, where 

Caropo. cardmal Ximenes had established a vast magazine of mill* 
tary stores, would not suffer him to draw fix)m it a trsun of 
battering cannon, or to destroy their countrymen with those 
arms which had been prepared against the enemies of the 
kingdom. Fonseca, who could not execute his orders with- 
out artillery, determined to seize the magazine by force ; and 
the citizens standing on their defence, he assaulted the town 
with great briskness : But his troops were so warmly receiv- 

Aug. 21. ed, that, despairing of carrying the place, he set fire to some 
of the houses, in hopes that the citizens would abandon the 
waDs^ in order to save their families and effects* Instead 
of that, the expedient to which he had recourse served only 
to increase their fiiry, and he was repulsed with great disr 
grace, while the flames, spreading from street to street, re- 
duced to ashes almost the whole town, one of the most con- 
siderable at that time in S^ain, and the great mart for the 
manufactories of Segovia and several other cities* As the 
warehouses were then fiQed with goods for the approaching; 
fair, the loss was immense, and was felt universally. This, 
added to the impression which such a cruel action made oa. 
a people long imaccustomed to the horrors of civil war, en- 
raged the Castilians almost to madness. Fonseca became 
the object of general hatred, and was branded with the 
name of incendiary, and enemy to his country. Even the 
citizens of Valladolid, whom the presence of the cardinal 
had hitherto restrained, declared that they could no longer 
remdn inactive spectators of the sufferings of their country- 
men. Taking arms with no less fury than the other cities,, 
they burnt Fonseca's house to the ground, elected new m»^ 
(^strates, raised soldiers, appointed officers to command 
them, and guarded their walls with as much diligence as if 
an enemy had been ready to attack them. 

Adiiaii The cardinal, though virtuous and disinterested, and ca- 

kls^^^ pable of governing the kingdom with honour, in times of tran- 
quillity, possessed neither the courage nor the sagacity ne- 
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z^widry at such a dangerous juncture* Finding himself un- BOOK 
able to check these outrages committed under his own eye. 



he attempted to appease the people, by protesting that Foo- ^^^2. 
seca had exceeded his orders, and had by his rash conduct 
offended him, as much as he had injured them. This ccx^ 
descension, the effect of iiresolution and timidity, rendered 
the mal-contents bolder and more insolent; and the cardinal, 
having soon after recalled Fonseca,and dismissed his troops, 
which he could no longer afford to pay, as the treasury, drain- 
ed by the rapaciousness of the Flemish ministers, had re- 
ceived no supply from the great cities, wluch were all in 
arms, the people were left at full liberty to act without con- 
trol, and scarcely any shadow of power remained in his 
hands. 

Noa were the proceedings of the commons the effects The views 
merely of popular and tumultuary rage; they aimed at ob- *?**^^"?^ 
taining redress of their political grievances, and an establish- commons 
ment of public liberty on a secure basis, objects worthy of <»^Ciitile, 
aU the zeal which they discovered in contending for thenu 
The feudal government in Spain was at that time in a state 
more fevourable to liberty than in any other of the great £u« 
ropean kingdoms. This was owing chiefly to the number 
of great cities in that country, a circumstance I have already 
taken nodce of, and which contributes more than any other 
to mitigate the rigour of the feudal institutions, and to in- 
troduce a more liberal and equal form of government. The 
inhabitants of every city formed a great corporation, with 
valuable immunities and privileges; they were delivered 
from a state of subjection smd vassalage ; they were admitted 
to a considerable share in the legislature ; they had acquired 
the arts of industry, without which cities cannot subsist ; they 
had accumulated wealth, by engaging in commerce ; and 
being feee and indepaident themselves, were ever ready to 
act as the guardians of the public fi-eedom and independience. 
The genius of the internal government established amcmg 
the inhabitants of cities, which, even in countries where des* 
potic power prevails most, is democratical and republican, 
rendered the idea of liberty familiar and dear to them. 
Their representatives in the Ccntes were accustomed^ with 
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BOOK equal spirit, to check the encroachments of the king add di0 
' oppression of the nobles. They endeavoured to extend the 
1523* privileges of their owii order ; they laboured to ritake off the 
reniainitig incumbrances with which the»spirit of feudal poli-' 
cy, favourable only to the nobles, had burdened them ; and 
conscious of being one of the most considerable orders in^ 
the state, were ambitious of becoming the most powerful^ 
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Tbe present juncture appeared favourable for pushing any 
new claim. Their sovereign was absent from his domi-' 
nions ; by the i]l«*conduct of his ministers he had lost the es* 
teem and affection of his subjects ; the people, exasperated 
by many injuries, had taken arms, though without concert, 
almost by general consent ; they were animated with rage 
capable of cany ing them to the most violent extremes ; the 
foyal treasury was exhausted; the kingdom destitute of 
troops ; and the government committed to a stranger, of 
great virtue indeed, but of abilities unequal to such a trust* 
The first care of PadiUa, and the other popular leaders 
who observed and determined to improve these circumstan- 
ces, was to establish some form of union or association 
•among the mal-contents, that they might act with greater 
regularity, and pursue one common end ; and as the differ- 
ent cities had been prompted to take arms by the same mo* 
tives, and were accustomed to consider themselves as a dis- 
tinct body from the rest of the subjects, they did not find 
this difficult. A general convention was appointed to be 
held at Avila. Deputies appeared there in name of almost 
all the cities entitled to have representatives in the Cortes* 
They all bound themselves, by sdiemn oath, to live and die 
in the service of the king, and in defence of the privileges 
of their order ; and assuming the name of the holy Jimtc^ 
or association^ proceeded to deliberate concerning the state 
of the nation, and the proper method of redressing its griev- 
ances. The first that naturally {n*esented itself, was the 
nomination of a foreigner to be regent; this they declared 
with one voice to be a violation of the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom, and resolved to send a deputation of their 
members to Adrian, requiring him in their name to lay 
aside all the ensigns of his office, and to abstsun for the fu- 
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lure fit>m the exerc^ of ajurisdictkm which they had pro- BOOK 
nounced illegal*. «^...,«. 

15tt 
While they were preparing to execute this boldreaolu- Getpoucs- 
tion, Padilla accomplished an enterprise of the greatest ad* ^^^en Jo- 



vantage to the cause. After relieving Segovia, he marched 
suddenly to Tordesillas, the place where the unhappy queen ^' 
Joanna had resided since the death of her husband, and 
being favoured by the inhabitants, was admitted into the 
town, and became master of her person, for the security rf 
which Adrian had neglected to take proper precautions^ 
Padilla waited imme^ately upon the queen, and accosdng 
her with that profound respect, which die exacted from the 
few persons whom she deigned to admit into her presence^ 
iu:quainted her at large with the miserable condition of her 
Castilian subjects under the government of her son, who be.- 
ing destitute of experience himself, permitted his foreign 
ministers to treat them with such rigour as had obliged them 
to take arms in defence of the liberties of their country. 
The queen, as if she had been awakened out of a lethargy, 
expressed great astonishment at what he ssud, and told him, 
thsit as she had never heard, until that moment, of the death 
of her father, or known the sufierings of her people, no 
blame could be imputed to her, but that now she would take 
care to provide a sufficient remedy ; and in the mean time, 
added i^e, letitbe yourccmcemto do whatianecessaiyfor 
the puUic wel£u*e« Padilla, too eager in forming a con- 
dusion agreeable to his wishes, mistook this lucid interval of 
reason for a perfect return of that faculty ; and acquainting 
the Junta with what had happened, advised them to remove 
to TordesiUas, and to hold their meetings in that place* 
This was instandy done ; but though Joanna received very 
graciously an address of the Junta, beseeching her to take 
upon herself the government of the kingdom, and in token 
of her compliance, admitted all the deputies to kiss her 
hand ; though she was present at a tournament held on that 
occasion, and seemed highly satisfied with both these cere- 

e P. Mart. Ep. 691. 

f Vita deU' Imper. Cari. V. dtU' Alf. UUoa. Ven. 1509. p. CT. Mhu. 
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* order to please her, she soon relapsed into her forpier me- 

J522. lancholy and suUenness, and could never be brought, by any 

arguments or entreaties, to sign any one paper necessary for 

the dispatch of business k. 

Cany on f ^^ Junta, concealimr as much as possible this last cir- 
ment in cumstance, earned on all their deliberations in the name oi 
^r name, jos^ma . ^g^d as the Castilians, who idolized the memory of 
Isabella, retained a wonderful attachment to her daughter, 
no sooner was it known that she had consented to assume 
the reins of government, than the people expressed the most 
universal and immoderate joy ; and believmg her recoveiy 
to be complete, ascribed it to a miraculous interposition of 
Heaven, in order to rescue their country fix)m the oppressioil 
"^ ^ , o( foreigners. The Junta, conscious of the reputation and 
rian of all power which they had acquired by seeming to act under the 
power. royal authority, were no longer satisfied with requiring 
Adrian to resign the office of regent ; they detached Padilla 
to Valladolid with a considerable body of troops, ordering ~ 
him to seize such members of the council as were still in 
that city, to conduct them to Tordesillas, and to bring away 
the seals of the kingdom, the public archives, and treasuiy 
books. Padilla, who was received by the citizens as the 
deliverer of his country, executed his commission with great 
exactness ; permitting Adrian, however, still to reside in Val- 
ladolid, though only as a private person, and without 9sxy 
shadow of power**. 

Theempe- The emperor, to whom frequent accounts of these trans« 
rw alarm- actions were transmitted while he was still in Flanders, 
was sensible of his own imprudence and that of his minis* 
ters, in having despised too long the murmurs and remon- 
strances of the Castilians. He beheld, with deep concern, a 
kingdom, the most valuable of any he possessed, and in 
which lay the strengdi and sinews of his power, just ready 
to disown his authority, and on the point of being plunged 

gSandov. 164. P. Mart. £p. 685, 686. 
k Sandov. ir^ P. Mart. £p. 791. 
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in all the misaies of civil war. But though his presence BOOK 
might have averted this calamity, he could not, at that time, ^^^* 
visit Spain without endangering the Imperial crown, and --— • 
allowing the French king full leisure to execute his ambi- 
tious schemes. The only point now to be deliberated upon. His mes^ 
was, whether he should attempt to gain the mal-contents by *"**■ ^** 
indulgence and concessions, or prepare directly to suppress the mal- 
them by force ; and he resolved to make trial of the former, ^**«**«**»- 
while, at the same time, if that should fail of success, he 
prepared for the latter. For this purpose, he issued circular 
letters to all the cities of Castile, exhorting them in most 
gentle terms, and -mth assurances of full pardcm, to lay 
down their arms ; he promised such cities as had continued 
faithful, not to exact from them the subsidy granted in the 
late Cortes, and offered the same favour to such as returned 
to their duty ; he engaged that no office should be conferred 
for the future upon any but native Castilians. On the other 
hand, he wrote to the nobles, exciting them to appear with 
vigour in defence of their own rights, and those of the 
crown, against the exorbitant claims of the commons ; he 
appointed the high admiral Don Fadrique Enriquez, and the 
high const2d)le of Castile, Don Inigo de Velasco, two noble« 
men of great abilities as weO as influence, regents of the 
kingdom in conjunctipn with Adrian ; and he gave them full 
power and instructions, if the obstinacy of the mal-contents 
should render it necessary, to vindicate the royal authority 
by force of arms*. 

These concessions, which, at the lime of his leaving The largv 
Spain, would have fully satisfied the people, came now too '^™"*' 
hte to produce any effect. The Junta, relying on the una- the Junta 
nimity with which the nation submitted to their authority, ^.c«™">f 
elated with the success which hitherto had accompanied all ances. 
their undertakings, and seeing no military force collected to 
defeat or obstruct their designs, aimed at a more thorough 
reformation of pditical abuses. They had been employed 
for some time in preparing a remonstrance, contaimng a 
bi^ge enumeration, not only of the grievances of which they 

i P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. vUL c. 6. p. 188. 
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BOOK craved redress, but of such new regulations as they tlioughe 
^^^' necessary far the security of their liberties. This rejncm- 
j^22 strance, which is divided into many articles relating to all 
the different members of which die constitution was compos- 
ed, as well as the various departments in the administration 
of government, furnishes us witii more authentic evidence 
concerning the intentions of the Junta, than can be drawn 
fix>m the testimony of the later Spanish historians, who lived 
in times when it became fashionable and even necessary to 
represent the conduct of the mal-contents in the worst light, 
and as flowing from the worst motives. After a long pre- 
amble concerning the various calamities under which the na- 
tion groaned, and die errors and corruption in government 
to which these were to be imputed, they take notice of the 
exemplary patience wherewith the people had endured them, 
until self-preservation, and the duty which they owed to their 
country, had obliged them to assemble, in order to provide 
in a legal manner for their own safety, and that of the con- 
stitution: For this purpose they demanded that the king 
would be pleased to return to his Spanish dominions and re- 
side there, as all their former monarchs had done ; that he 
would not marry but with consent of the Cortes ; that if he 
should be obliged at any time to leave the kingdpn\ it shall 
not be lawful to appoint any foreigner to be regent ; that the 
present nomination of cardinal Adrian to that office shall in- 
standy be declared void ; that he would not, at his return^ 
bring along with him any Flemings or odier strangers ^ diat 
no foreign troops shall, on any pretence whatever, be intro- 
duced into the kingdom ; that ncoie but natives shall be ca- 
pable of holding any office or benefice either in church or 
state ; that no foreigner shall be naturalized ; diatfree quar- 
ters shall not be granted to soldiers, nor to the members of 
the king's household, for any longer time than six days, and 
diat only when the court is in a progress ; diat all the taxes 
shall be reduced to die same state they were in at the death 
of queen Isabella ; that all alienations of the royal demesnes 
or revenues since that queen's death shall be resumed ; that 
aU new offices created since that period shall be abolished ; 
that the subsidy granted by the late Cortes in Galicia shall 
not be exacted i diat in all fixture Cortes each city shall send 
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^oe repreii^taitiye of the cki^gy, one of the gentiy, and one BOOK 
of &e commons, each to be elected by his own order; tftat ^^^' 
the crown shall not influence or direct any city with regard --«« 
to the choice of its representatives ; that no member of the 
Cortes shall receive an office or pension from the king, ei* 
iher for himself or for any of his family, under pain of deathi 
and confiscation of his goods ; that each city or cmnmunity 
Aall pay a competent salary to its representative for his 
maintenance during his attendance on die Cortes ; that the 
Cortes* shall assemble once in three years at least, whether 
summoned by the king or not, and shsdl then inquire into 
the observation of the articles now agreed upon, and deli- 
berate concerning public afisurs; that the rewards which 
have been given or promised to any of the members of the 
Cortes held in Galicia, shall be revoked ; that it shall be de» 
dared a csqpital crime to send gold, silver, or jewels out of 
the kingdom ; that judges shall have fixed salaries assigned 
diem, and shall not receive any share of the fines and for* 
£eitures of persons condemned by them ; that no grant of 
the goods of persons accused shall be valid, if given before 
sentence was pronounced against them ; that all privileges 
which the nobles have at any time obtained, to the pneju* 
dice of the commons, shall be revoked ; that the goven> 
ment of cities or towns shall not be put into the hands of no- 
Uemen ; that the possessions of the nobility shall be subject 
to aU public taxes in the same manner as those of the com«- 
mons ; that an inquiry be made into the conduct of such aa 
have been intrusted with the management of the royal paK 
trimony since the accession of Ferdinand ; and if the king 
do not within thirty days appoint persons properly qualified 
for that service, it shall be lawful for the Cortes to nominate 
them ; that Indulgences shall not be preached or dispersed 
in the kingdom until the cause of publishing them be ex* 
amined and approved of by the Cortes ; that all die money 
adsing from the sale of Indulgences shall be faithfully enu 
pfeyed in carrying on war against the Infidels; that such 
nrelates as do not reside in their dioceses six months in the 
year, shall forfeit their revenues during the time they are 
absent; that the ecclesiastical judges and their officers shall 
laot exact greater fees than those which are paid in the secu- 
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BOOK lar courts ; that the present archbishop of Toledo, being sr 
' foreigner, be compelled to resign that dignity, which shall 
2^23. be conferred upon a Castilian ; that the king shall ratify and 
hold, as good service do^e to him and to the kingdom, all 
the proceedings of the Junta, and pardcm any irregularities 
which the cities may have committed from an excess of zeal 
in a good cause : That he shall promise and swear in the 
most solemn manner to observe all these articles^ and on no 
occasion attempt either to elude, or to repeal them ; and that 
he shall never solicit the pope or any other prelate to grant 
him a dispensation or absolution from this oath and promise K , 

The spirit SucH were the chief articles presented by the Junta to 
which^it^ their sovereign. As the feudal institutions in the several 
breathed, kingdoms of Europe were originally the same, the genius of 
those governments which arose from them bore a strong re- 
semblance to each other, and the regulations which the Ca»» 
tilians attempted to establish on this occasion, differ little 
from those which other nations have laboured to procure in 
their struggles with their monarchs for liberty. The grievan* 
ces complained of, and the remedies proposed by the Eng- 
lish commons in their contests with the princes of the house 
of Stuart, particularly resemble those upon which the Junta 
now insisted. But the principles of liberty seem to have 
been better understood, at this period, by the Castilians, than 
by any other people in Europe ; they had acquired more li- 
beral ideas with respect to their own rights and privileges ; 
they had formed more bold and generous sendments con- 
cerning government ; and discovered an extent of political 
knowledge to which the English themselves did not attain 
until more than a century afterwards. 

It is not improbable, however, that the spirit of reforma- 
tion among the Castilians, hitherto unrestrained by authori- 
ty, and emboldened by success, became too impetuous, and 
prompted the Junta to prc^se innovations which, by alarm- 
ing the other members of the constitution, proved fatal to 
their cause. The nobles, who, instead of obstructing, had 

k Satidov. 206. P. Mart. Ep. 686. * 
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.fiivoured or coimived at their [xt)ceedings, wMle they oonfizw BOOK 
ed their demands of redress to such grievances as bad been ' 

occasioned hy the king's want of e^>erience, and by the 153^ 
imprudence and rapaciousness of his foreign ministers, were Irritatei 
filled with indignation when the Junta began to touch the 
privileges of their order, and plainly saw that the measures 
of the commons tended no less to break the power of the 
aristocracy, than to limit the prerogatives of the crown* 
The resentment which they had conceived oa account c£ 
Adrian's promotion to the regency, abated considerably iqxxi 
the emperor's raising the constable and admiral to jomt power 
widi lum in that office ; and as their pride and dignity were 
less hurt by suffering the prince to possess an extensive pre* 
rogative, than by admitting the high pretensions of the peo- 
ple, diey determined to give their sovereign the assistance 
which he had demanded of them, and began to assemble 
their vassals for that purpose* 

The Junta, meanwhile, expected with impatience die em- The depir- 
peror's answer to their remonstrance, which they had ap- ju*t^ ^^ 
pointed some of their number to present. The members not present 
intrusted with diis commission set out immediately for Ger- mon»uwi- 
many, but having received at different places certain intelli- ces. 
gence from court, that they could not venture to appear there ^** 
without endangering their lives, they stopt short in their 
journey, and acquainted the Junta of the information which 
had been given them^ This excited such violent passions 
as transported the whole party beyond all bounds of prudence 
or of moderation. That a king of Castile should deny his 
subjects access into his presence, or refuse to listen to their 
humble petitions, was represented as an act of tyranny $0 
unprecedented and intolerable, that nothing nbw remained 
but with arms in their hands to drive away that ravenous 
band of foreigners which encompassed the throne, who, after 
having devoured the wealth of the kingdom, found it ne- 
cessary to prevent the cries of an injured people from reach- 
ing the ears of their sovereign. Many insisted warmly on 
Sf^roving a motion which had formerly been made, for de- 

^ \ Sandov. 143. 
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BOOK priving Charies, duiing the life of his mother, of the vegd 

^ titles and authori^ which had been too rashly conferred upon 

1523. him, from a false supposition of her total imd>ility for go* 

Violent vemment. Some proposed to provide a prc^r person to 

tloRsof the assist her in the administration of public afiairs, by many*. 

Junta. Jug ^e queen to the prince of Calabria, the heir of the 

Aragonese kings of Najdes, idio had been detained in piisoa 

since die time that Ferdinand had dispossessed his ancestors 

of dieir crown. All agreed that, as the hopes of obtaimug 

redress and security merely by presenting their requests 

to their sovereign, had kept them too long in a state of m* 

action, and prevented them from taking advantage of the 

unanimity with which the nation declared in their favour, it 

was now necessary to collect their whole force, and .to exert 

themselves with vigouf , in opposing this fatal combination of 

the king and the nobility against their liberties*^* 

Take the Thet soon took the field with twenty thousand men* 
field. Violent disputes arose concerning the command of this army, 

Padilla, the darling of the people and soldiers, was the onlf 
person whom tjhey thought worthy of this honour. But 
Don Pedro de Giron, die eldest son of the Conde de Unie* 
na, a young nobleman of the first order, having lately jcna- 
ed the commons out of private resentment agaunst the empe* 
ror, the respect due to his birth, togetiier with a secret de- 
sire of disappointing Padilla, of whose popularity many 
Kov. 23. iQ^i^^i^ of ^6 Junta had become jealous, procured him 
the office of general ; though he soon gave tiiem a fatal proof 
that he possessed neither the experience, the abilities, nop 
the steadiness which that ipiportant station required- 

The re- Th£ regents, meanwhile, appointed Rioseco as the place 

loblesa^m. ®^ rendezvous for their troops, which, though far inferior 
to those of the commons in qumber, excelled them greatly 
in discipline and in valour. They had drawn a considerable 
body of regular and veteran infentry out of Navarre. Thw 
cavahy, which formed the chief strengdi of their army,-ceo» 
sifited mostly of gentlemen accustomed to the nulkaiy life^ 

m P. Mart. Ep. 668<^ ^. 
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tai ammated with tlie miatial spirit peodiar to their order B O O ft 
iaitihatage. Thein&ntiy of the Jupta was fiMrmedendrely '^' 
of citizens and mechanics, litde acquainted with the use of --^ 
arms. The small body of cavdry which they had been afak 
to raise^ was composed of persons of ignoble birth, and perw 
feet strangers to the service into which they entered* The 
character of the generals differed no less than that of their 
troops. ^The royalists were commanded by the Conde de » 
Haro, the constable's eldest son, an officer of great experience 
and of distinguished abilides. 

Gi&OM marched with his army directly to Rioseco, and Impm- 
seizing die villages and passes around it, hoped that die roy- lu ^[^l^cess 
iilists would be obliged either to surrender for want of pro* o^ t^« 9^- 
visions, or to fight with disadvantage before dl their j^^ta- 
troops were assembled* But he had not the abOities, nor 
Ids troops the patience and discij^ine necessary for the exe« 
cation of such a scheme* The Conde de Haro found little 
difficulty in conducting a considerable reinforcement through 
all his posts into the town ; and Giron, despadring of being 
sble to reduce it, advanced suddenly to Villapanda, a place 
bekmging to the constable, in which the enemy had their 
dhief magazine of provisions* By this ill-judged motion, he 
left TordesiBas open to the roydists, whom the Conde de 
Haro led thither in the night, widi the utmost secrecy and i>«c. 5. 
dispatch ; and attacking the town, in which Giron had Idft 
no other garrison than a regiment of priests raised by the 
bishop of Zamora, he, by break of day, forced his way into 
it after a desperate resistance, became master of the queen*» 
person, took prisoners many mendbers of the Junta, and re« 
covered the great seal, with the other ensigns of govern!' 
ment* 

Bt this fatal blow, the Junta lost sA the reputation and 
audiority which they had derived from seeming to act by 
the queen's commands ; such of the noUes as had hitherto 
been wavering or undetermined in their choice, now joined 
the regente with all their forces ; and an universal constenuu 
tion seized the partizans of the commons* This was much 
increased by the sus{4ci<»i8 they began to entertain of Gi* 
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BOOK itm, whom Acy loudly accused of having betrayed Torde* 
' sillas to the enemy ; and though that charge seems to have 
1523. l^cc^ destitute of foundation, the success of the royalists 
being owing to Giron's ill-conduct rather than to his treache- 
ly, he so entirely lost credit with his party, that he resign- 
ed his commission, and retired to one of his castles °. 

The Ju%k Such members of the Junta as had escaped the enemy's 
thdrTy^ hands at TordesiUas, fled to Valladolid ; and as it would 
tern. have required long time to supply the places of those who 

were prisoners by a new election, they made choice among 
themselves of a smaD nimiber of persons, to whom they 
committed the supreme direction of afiairs. Their army, 
which grew stronger eveiy day by the arrival of troops from 
different parts of the kingdom, marched likewise to Vallado- 
lid ; and Padilla being appointed commander in chief, the 
spirits of the soldieiy revived, and the whole party, forget- 
ting the late misfortune, continued to express the same ar- 
dent seal for the liberties of their country, and the same 
implacable animosities against their oppressors. 

Their ex- Wh AT they stood most in need of, was money to pay their 
?OT raisinjr ^^oops. A great part of the current coin had been carried 
money. out of the kingdom by the Flemings ; the stated taxes levied 
in times of peace were inconsiderable ; commerce of every 
kind being interrupted by the war, the sum which it yielded 
decreased daily ; and the Junta were afraid of disgusting 
tiie people by. burdening them with new impositions, to 
which, in that age, they were litde accustomed. But from 
this difficulty they were extricated by Donna Maria Pacheco, 
Padilla's wife, a woman of noble birth, of great abilities, of 
boundless ambition, and animated with the most ardent zeal 
in suppc»t of the cause of the Junta. She, with a boldness 
superior to those superstitious fears which often influence 
her sex, proposed to seize all the rich and magnificent orna- 
ments in the cathedral of Toledo 5 but lest that action, by 
its appearance of impiety, might offend the people, she and 
her retinue marched to the church in solemn procession, in 

n Miscellaaeous Tracts by Dr. Mich. Geddes, yql. i.p. STft* 
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tnouming habits with tean in their ejres, beating their breasts, BOOK 
and falling an their knees, implored die pardon of die saints ^^' 
whose shrines she was about to violate. By this artifice, ^^a^ 
which screened her from the imputation of sacrilege, and 
persuaded the people that necessity and zeal for a good cause 
had constrained her, though with reluctance, to venture 
upon this action, she stripped the cathedral of whatever was 
valuable, and procured a considerable supply of mcmey for ^ 
the Junta ^. The regents, no less at a loss how to maintain 
their troops, the revenues of the crown having either been 
dissipated by die Flemings or seized by the commons, were 
obliged to take the queen^s jewels, togedier with the plate 
belonging, to the nobility, and apj^y them to that puipose; 
and when those failed, they obtained a smaU sum by way of 
loan from the king of Portugal?. 

The nobility discovered great unwillingness to proceed to Lose time 
extremities with the Junta. They were animated with no less {U>ng^th' 
hatred than the commons against the Flemings ; they up* the nobili' 
proved much of several articles in the remonstrance ; they ^* 
thought the juncture favourable, not only for redressing past 
grievances, but for rendering the constitution more perfect 
and secure by new regulations ; they were afraid, that while 
the two orders, of which the legislature was composed, 
wasted each odier's strength by mutual hostilities, the crown 
would rise to power on the ruin or weakness of both, and 
encroach no less on the independence of the nobles, than on 
the privileges of the commons. To this disposition were 
owing the frequent overtures of peace which the regents 
made to the Junta, and the continual negociations they carried 
on during the progress of their military operations. Nor 
were the terms which they oflPered unreasonable; for on con- 
dition that tiie Junta would pass from a few articles most 
subversive of the royal authority, or inconsistent with the 
rights of the nobility, they engaged to procure the emperor's 
consent to their other demands, which, Jf he, dirough the , 
influence of evil counsellors, should refuse, several of the 
nobles promised to join with the commons in their endea- 

Sandov. 308. Diet, de Bayle^ art Padilk» 
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BOOK voiiiY to extort it^. Sudi divisioito^ however, pi^sukd 
^_^^__^^^^ among the members of the Janta, as prevented their deli- 
^yigi berating calmly, orjudgmg with prudence. Sonie of the 
cities which had entered info the confederacy, were filled 
with that mean jealousy and distrust of each other, which 
rivalship in commerce or in grandeur is apt to inspire ; the 
constaUe, by his influence and promises^ had prevailed on 
% the inhabitants of Burgos to abandon the Junta, and other 
noblemen had shaken die fidelity of some of the lesser cities ; 
no person had arisen among the commons of such superior 
jibilities or elevation g£ mind as to acqmre the direction of 
&eir affairs ; PadiHa, their general, .was a man of popular 
qualities, but distrusted for tiiat reason by those of highest 
ratik who adhered to the Junta ; the conduct of Giron led 
the people to view, with suspicion, eveiy person of noble 
birth who joined their party; so that the strongest marks of 
irresolution, mutual distrust, and mediocrity of genius, ap- 
peared in all their proceedings at tins time* After many- 
consultations held concerning the terms proposed by the 
regents, they suffered themselves to be so carried away by 
resentment against the nobility, that, rejecting all thoughts 
of accOftimodation, they threatened to strip them of the 
crown lands, which they or their ancestors had usurped, an4 
to re«*annex these to tiie royal domauu Upon this {nrepos^^ 
terous scheme, which would at once have annihilated aU the 
liberties for which they had been struggling, by rendering 
the kings of Castile abscdute and independent on their sub- 
jects, they were so intent, that they now exclaimed with lesa 
vehemence against the exactions of the foreign ministers^ 
than against the exorbitant power and wealth of the nobles, 
and seemed to hope that they might make peace with Charles^ 
by offering to enrich him widi their spoils. 

Elated Tre success which Padilla had met with in several smaU 

with their encounters, said in reducing some inconsiderable towns, help- 
in some ed to precipitate the members of the Junta into this nfteasure, 
small rcn- g^^g them with such confidenpe in the valour of dieir troops,, 
that &ey hoped for an easy victovy over the royalists. Padilla^ 

q P. Mart. Ep. 69i. 713. Geddet'tf Tn^^ i. 26L 
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that his army might not remain inactive while flushed BOOK 
with good fortune, laid siege to Torrelobaton, a place of ^'^ 
greater strength and importance than any that he had hitherto --go 
ventured to attack, and which was defended by a sufficient 
garrison ; and though the besieged made a desperate resistance, 
and the admiral attempted to relieve them, he took the town March 1, 
by storm, and gave it up to be plundered by his soldiers. If 
he had marched instantly with his victorious army to Torde- 
sillas, the head-quarters of the royalists, he could hardly 
have &iled of making an effectual impression on their troops, 
whom he would have found in astonishment at the briskness 
of his operations, and far from being of sufficient strength to 
give him batde. But the fickleness and imprudence of the Impni- 
Junta prevented his taking this step. Incapable, like all po- theiTcon* 
pular associations, either of carrying on war or of making duct, 
peace, they listened again to overtures of accommodation, 
and even agreed to a short suspension of arms. This nego- 
ciation terminated in nothing ; but while it was carrying on, 
many of Padilla's soldiers, unacquainted with the restraints 
of discipline, went off with the booty which they had got at 
Torrelobaton ; and others, wearied out by the unusual length 
of the campaign, deserted^. The constable too had lei- 
sure to assemble his forces at Burgos, and to prepare eveiy 
thing for taking the field ; and as soon as the truce expired, 
he effected a junction with the Conde de Haro, in spite of 
all Padilla's efforts to {H'event it. They advanced immediate* 
ly towards Torrelobaton ; and Padilla, finding the number 
of his troops so diminished that he durst not risk a batde, 
attempted to retreat to Toro, which if he could have accom- 
plished, the invasion of Navarre at that juncture by the 
French, and the necessity which the regents must have been 
under of detaching men to that kingdom, might have saved 
him ftom danger. But Haro, sensible hpw fetal the conse- Thenoblw 
quences would be of suffering him to escape, marched with army of the 
such rapidity at the head of his cavalry, that he came up J«nta ? 
with him near Villalar, and, without waiting for hb infan- 
try, advanced to the attack. Padilla's army, fadgued and 
disheartened by their precipitant retreat, which they could 

r Sandov. 3S6.- 
VOL. II. X 
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BOOK not distinguiish from a flight, happened at that time to be 
.^'^* passing over a ploughed field, on which such a violent rain 
J522 ^^d fallen, that the soldiers sunk almost to the knees at eve- 
ry step, and remsdned exposed to the fire of some field-pie- 
ces which the royalists had brought along with them. All 
these circumstances so disconcerted and intimidated raw 
soldiers, that without facing the enemy, or making any re- 
and defeat sistance, they fled in the utmost confusion. Padilla exerted 
"* himself with extraordinary courage and activity in order to 

rally them, though in vain ; fear rendering them deaf both 
to his threats and entreaties : Upon which, finding matters 
irretrievable, and resolving not to survive the disgrace of 
that day, and the ruin of his party, he rushed into the thick- 
est of die enemy ; but being wounded and dismounted, he 
was taken prisoner* His principal officers shared the same 
fate ; the common soldiers were allowed to depart unhurt^ 
the nobler being too generous to kill men who threw down 
their arms *. 

The resentment of his enemies did not suffer Padilla to 

Hnger long in expectation of what should befal hinu Next 

day he was condemned to lose his head, though without 

any regular trial, the notoriety of the crime being supposed 

sufficient to supersede the formali^ of a legal process. He 

their gene- ^as led instantly to execution, together widi Don John Bra- 

ral, putto vo, and Don Francis Maldonada, the former commander 
death ■ 

of the Segovians, and the latter of the troops of Salamanca, 

Padilla viewed the approach of death with calm but undaunt^ 
ed fortitude ; and when Bravo, his fellow-suifeifer, expres- 
sed some indignation at hearing himself proclaimed a tndtor, 
he checked him, by observing, " That yesterday was the 
time to have displayed the spirit of gentlemen, this day to 
tlie with the meekness of Christians." Being permitted to 
"write to his wife and to the community of Toledo, the pkce 
of his nativity, he addressed the former with a manly and 
virtuous tenderness, and the latter With the exultation natu- 
ral to one who considered himself as a martyr for the Uberdes 

s Sandov. 345, &c. P. Mart. Ep. 720. Miniana, Contin. p. 26. Epi- 
tome de ta Vide 7 Hechos del Etnper. Carlos V. por D. Juan Anton, de 
Vera y Zuniga. 4to. Madr. 1627. p. 19- 
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of his country *• After this, he submitted quietlf to his B O O K 
fate. Most of the Spanish historians, accustomed to ideas ^^^* 
of government and of regal power, very different from those 
upon which he acted, have been so eager to testify their 

t The strain of these letters is so eloquent and high-spirited, that I hare 
translated them for the entertainment of my readers. 

Tie Letter of Don Jobn PadiUa to bh Wife, 
«» Sknora, 

« If your grief did not afflict me more than my own death, I should 
deem myself perfecdy happy. . For the end of life being certain to all men, 
the Almighty confers a mark of distinguishing fayour upon that person, 
for whom he appoints a death such as mine, which though lamented by 
many, is nevertheless acceptable unto him. It would require more time 
than I now have, to write any thing that could afford you consolation. 
That my enemies will not grant me, nor do I wish to delay the reception 
of that crown which I hope to enjoy. You may bewail your own loss, but 
not my death, which, being so honourable, ought not to be bunented by 
any. My soul, for nothing else is left to me, I bequeath to yoo. You wil^ 
receive it, as the thing in this world which you value most. I do not 
write to my father Pero Lopez, because I dare not; for though I have 
shown myself to be his son in daring to lose my life, I have not been the 
heir of his good fortune. I will not attempt to say any thing more, that 
I may not tire the executioner, who waits for me ; and that I may not ex^ 
cite a 8ttspicion» that, in order to prolong my life, I lengthen out my let- 
ter. My servant Sosia, an eye-witness, and to whom I have communicat- 
ed my most secret thoughts, will inform you of what I cannot now write, 
and thus 1 rest, expecting the instrument of your grief, and of my deliveiv 
ance." 

m* Letter to the City of ToUdo. 

<< To thee, the crown of Spain, and the light of the whole world, free 
from the time of the mighty Goths : to thee, who, by shedding the blood 
of strangers, as weU as thy own blood, hast recovered liberty for thyself 
and thy neighbouring cities, thy legitimate son, Juan de PadiUa, gives in- 
formation, how by the blood of his body, thy ancient victories are to be 
leCreshed. If fate hath not permitted my actions to be placed among your 
successful and celebrated exploits, the fault hath been in my ill fortune, not 
in my good will. This I request of thee as of a mother, to accept, sinq&God 
hath given me nothing more to lose for thy sake, than th^t which I am now 
to reluiquish. I am more solicitous about thy good opinion than about my 
own life. The shiftings of fortune, which never stands stilf^ are many. 
But this I see with infinite consolation, that I, the least of thy children, 
suffer death for thee ; and that thou hast nursed at thy breasts such as 
may take vengeance for my wrong^. Many tongues will relate the manner 
of my death, of which I am still ignorant, though I know it to be near. 
My end will testify what was my desire. My soul I recommend to thee 
as to the patroness of Christianity. Of my body I say nothing, for it is 
aot mme. I can write nothing more, for at this very momept I feel the 
/cnife at my throat, with greater dread of thy displeasur^i than apprehen- 
sion of my own pain." Saijidov. Hist. vol. L p. 478. 
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BOOK disapprobation of the cause in which he was engaged, that 

. they have neglected, or have been afraid to do justice to 

J -22^ his virtues; and by blackening his memory, have endea« 

voured to deprive him of that pity, which is seldom denied 

to illustrious sufferers. 

Ruin of the The victory at Villalar proved as decisive as it was com- 
****^' plete. Valladolid, the most zealous of all the associated ci- 
ties, opened its gates immediately to the conquerors, and 
being treated with great clemency by the regents, Medina 
del Campo, Segovia, and many other towns, followed its ex- 
ample. This sudden dissolution of a confederacy, formed 
not upon slight disgusts, or upon trifling motives, into which 
the whole body of the people had entered, and which had 
been allowed time to acquire a considerable degree of order 
and consistence by establishing a regular plan of govern- 
ment, is the strongest proof either of the inability of its 
leaders, or of some secret discord reigning among its mem- 
bers. Though part of that army, by which they had been 
subdued, was obliged, a few days after the battle, to miarch 
towards Navarre, in order to check the progress of the 
French in that kingdom, nothing could prevail on the deject- 
ed commons of Castile to take arms again, and to embrace 
such a fevourable opportunity of acquiring those rights and 
Padilla's privileges for which they had appeared so zealous. The 
fends Tole- ^'ty ®^ Toledo alone, animated by Donna Maria Pacheco, 
do with Padilla's widow, who, instead of bewailing her husband with 
rit. a womanish sorrow, prepared to revenge his death, and to 

prosecute that cause in defence of which he ^had suffered, 
must be excepted. Respect for her sex, or admiration for 
her courage and abilities, as well as s)anpathy with her mis- 
fortunes, and veneration for the memory of her husband, 
secured 4er the same ascendant over the people which he 
had possessed. The prudence and vigour with which she 
acted, justified that confidence they placed in her. She wrote 
to the French general in Navarre, encouraging him to invade 
Castile by the offer of powerful assistance. She endeavour- 
cd by her letters and emissaries to revive the spirit and 
hopes of the other cities. She raised soldiers, and exacted 
a great sum from the clergy belonging to the cathedral, lA 
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order to defray the expense of keeping them <m foot*. She BOOK 
employed every artifice that could interest or inflame the po- ^^* 
pulace. For this purpose she ordered crucifixes to be used j^^j 
by her troops instead of cdours, as if they had been at war 
with the infidels and enemies of religion; she marched 
through the streets of Toledo with her son, a young duld, 
dad in deep mourning seated on a mule, having a standard 
carried before him, representing the manner of his fitther's 
c;;xecution^. By all these means she kept the minds of the 
people in such perpetual agitation as prevented their passions 
from subsiding, and rendered them insensible of the dan- 
gers to which they were exposed, l^ standing alone in op- 
position to the royal audiority. While the army was em- 
ployed in Navarre, the regents were unable to attempt the 
reduction of Toledo by force ; and all their endeavours, 
either to diminish Donna Maria's credit with the peojde, or 
to gain her by large promises and the solicitations of her 
brother the Marquis de Mondeiar, proved ineilectuaL Upon 
the expulsion of the French out of Navarre, part of the 
army returned into Castile, and invested Toledo. Even 
this made no impression on the intrepid and obstinate courage 
of Donna Maria. She defended the town with vigour, her 
troops in several salMes beat the royalists^ and no progress 
was- made towards reducing the place, until the clergy, 
whom she had highly offended by invading their property, 
ceased to support her. As soon as they received information 
of the death of William de Croy, archbishop of Toledo, 
whose possession of that see was their chief grievance, and 
that the emperor had named a Castilian to succeed him, they 
openly turned against her, and persuaded the people that she 
had acquired such influence over them, by the force of en- 
chantments, that she was assisted by a familiar daemon which 
attended her in the form of a Negro-maid, and that by its 
suggestions she regulated every part of her conduct ^» The 
credulous multitude, whom their impatience of a long block- 
ade, and despair of obtaining succours either from the cities 
formerly in confederacy with them, or from the Frepch, 

u P. Mart. Ep. 727. x Sandov. 375. 

y P. Mart; Ep. 727. 
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BOOK rendered desiiXHu cf peace, tcx>k arms against her, and driv^ 



ing her out of the city, surrendered it to the royaUsts*. 

1533. ^^ retired to the citadel, which she defended with amazing 

Oct. 26. fortitude four months longer ; and when reduced to the last 

^1^^' extremides, she made her escape in disguise, and fled to 

PcHtugal, where she had many relations \ 

Fatal ef- Upom her flight, the citadel surrendered. Tranquillity 
cWawi^!** was reestablished in Castile; and this bold attempt of the 
commons, like all unsuccessful insurrections, contributed to. 
ccmfirmand extend the power of the crown, which it was in- 
tended to moderate and abridge. The Cortes soil coi^ued 
to make a part of the Castilian constitution, and was sum- 
moned to meet whenever the king stood in need of money ; 
but instead of adhering to their ancient and cautbus form of 
examining and redressing public grievances, before they, 
proceeded to grant any sup|^y, the more courdy custom of 
voting a donative in the first place was introduced, and the 
sovereign having obtained all that he wanted, never allowed 
them to enter into any inquiiy, or to attempt any reformation. 
ii^urious to his authority. The privileges which the cities 
had enjoyed were gradually circumscribed or abolished j^ 
dieir commerce began from this period to decline ; and be« 
coming less wealthy and less populous, they lost that power 
and influence which they had acquired in the Cortes. 

ThcfJiro- While Castile was exposed to the calamities of civil war^ 
insunec- ^^ kingdom of Valencia was torn by intesdne commotions 
tions in jtiU more violent* The association which had been formed 
^^^ in the city of Valencia in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty, and which was distinguished by the name 
of the Germanada, continued to subsist after the emperor^s 
departure from Spain* The members of it, iq)on pretext of 
defending the coasts against the descents of the Corsairs of 
Barbaiy, and under sanction of that permission, which Charles 
had rashly granted them, refused to lay down their arms. 
Put as the grievances, which the Valencians aimed at re- 
dressing, proceeded from the arrogance and exactions of the 

8 Sandov. 375, P, Mart. Ep. 754. Ferrer, viil 563. . 
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nobility, rather than from any unwarrantable exercise of B O O K 
the royal prerogative, their resentment tmned chiefly against ^^^' 
the former. As soon as they were ^owed die use of arms, 
and became conscious of their own strength, they grew im- 
patient to take vengeance of their oppressors. They dio^e 
the nobles out of most of the cities^ [dundered their houses, 
wasted their lands, and assaulted their casdes* They then 
proceeded to elect thirteen persons, one fix>m each company 
of tradesmen established at Valencia, and committ^ the ad« 
ministration of government to them, under pretext diat they 
would reform the laws, establish one uniform mode of dit* 
pensing justice without partiality or regard to the distinctioif 
of ranks, and thus restore men to some degree of their ori- 
ginal equality. 

The nobles were obliged to take arms in self-defence. 
Hostilities began, and were carried on with all the rancour 
wiih which resentment at oppression inspired the one par^, 
and the idea of insulted dignity animated the other. As no 
person of honourable birth, or of liberal education, joined 
the Germanada, the councils as weE as troops of the confer 
deracy were conducted by low mechanics, who acquired the 
confidence of an enraged muhitude chiefly by die fierceness 
of their zeal and the extravagance of their {»ioceeding8. 
Among such men, the laws introduced in civilized nations, 
in order to restrain or moderate the violence of war, were 
unknown or despised ; and they run into the wildest excesses 
of cruelty and outrage. 

The emperor, occupied with suppressing die insurrection 
in Castile, which more immediately threatened die subver- 
sion of Ms power and prerogative, was unaUe to give much 
attention to the tumults in Valencia, and left the nobility of 
that kingdom to fight their own batdes. His viceroy, the 
Conde de Melito, ^ad the supreme command of die forces 
which the nobles raised among the vassals. The Germana- 
da carried on the war during the years one thousand five 
hundred and twenty and twenty-one, with a more persever- 
ing courage, than could have been expected from a body so 
tumultuary, under the conduct of such leaders. They de- 
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BOOK feated the nobilitjr in several actions, which, though not coiw 
sidemUe, were extremely sharp. They repulsed them in 



1522. their attempts to reduce diiFerent towns» But the nobles, 
by their superior skill in war, and at the head of troops more 
accustomed to service, gained the advantage in most of the 
rencounters. At length they were joined by a body of Caa^ 
tilian cavalry, which the regents dispatched towards Valencia, 
soon after their victory^ over PadiUa at Villalar, and by their 
assistance the Valencian nobles acquired such siqieriority, 
that they entirely broke and ruined the Germanada. The 
leaders of the party were put to death, almost without any 
formality of legal trial, and suffered such cruel punishments, 
as the sense of recent injuries prompted their adversaries to 
inflict. The government of Valencia was re-established in 
its ancient form ^ 

Appear- In Aragon, violent s3miptoms of the same spirit of disaf* 

dis^^c- fection and sedition, which reigned in the other kingdoms 
tioninAra- of Spain, began to appear, but by the prudent conduct of 
^^^' the viceroy, Don John de Lanusa, they were so far com- 

posed, as to prevent their breaking out into any open insur- 
Formida- rcction.. But in the island of Majorca, annexed, to the * 
jectionTn ctt)wn of Aragon, the same causes which had excited the 
Majorca, commotions in Valencia, produced effects no less violent. 
The people, impatient of the hardships which they had en- 
dured under the rigid jurisdiction of the nobility, took arms 
^ Kzi ^^' '^ ^ tumultuary manner ; deposed their viceroy ; drove him 
out of the island ; and massacred every gendeman who was 
so unfortunate as to fall into their hands. The obsdnacy 
with which the people of Majorca persisted in their rebeffion, 
was equal to the rage with which they began it. Many and 
vigorous efforts were requisite in order to reduce them to 
obedience ; and tranquillity was re-established in every part 
of Spain, before the Majorcans could be brought to submit 
to their sovereign *>. 

a Argcnsola Annates de Aragon, cap. 75. 90. 99. 118. Sayas Annal- 
€8 de Aragon, cap. 5. 12, «cc. P. Mart. Ep. lib. xxxiiL & xxxiv. pas- 
sim. Ferrer. Hist. d'Espagnc, viii. 542. 564, &c. 

b Aigensola Annales de Aragon, c. 113. Ferrer. Hist. viii. 542. Sayaa 
Annalesde Aragon, cap. 7. 11. 14. 76. 81. Fcrreras HUt. d'Espagne, Yiii. 
579. &c. 609. 
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Wbiix the spkit ef disdlection w» so geiieial fluic^ 
Spaniards^ and so mai^ causes amaHrred in pNctpftauig _^^^ 
them into such vident measures, in order to obCsun the re- i^y y 
dress of their grieraices, it txojr s^ipear strange^ that the CSasms 
i»al<initents in die different kingdoms should hove earned vented tiic 
on. tbdr (q)erati<ni& without any mutual concert, or even any ^>^ o^ 
intercourse with each other. By unitiajg^ their oomicas and ^^^ 
arms, they might have acted both with greater ferce and 
with more effect. The appearance of a mtfioaHJ confedera* 
ty woidd have rendered it no less respectable among tha 
peopfethan iatmiaiAc to the crown ; and the emperor, nn^ 
able to resist such a cotnhination, must have conned iridi 
any terms winch die members of it shooM have thought fit 
to pnescribe; Many things, however, {Mievented the Spo^ 
loiards from formittg themselves into one body, and punuag 
oommoD measures. The people of ^ d^rent kingdoms 
in Spun, though they were become the subjects of the same 
sovereign, retained, in full fofoe, their national ant^inthy to 
each other. The remembrance of their ancient rivsdflhq> and 
hostihties was stiQ lively, and the sense of reciprociA injuries 
so strong, as to prevent them from acting with oonft* 
deuce and concert. Each nation chose rather to depend on 
its own efforts, and to maintain the struggle alone, than to 
implore the aid of neighbours, whom they distrusted and 
Itt^Esd. At the same time, the forms of government in the 
several kingdoms of Spain were so different, and the grievw 
Slices of which they complained, as well as the al terat i ons 
and amendments in policy winch they attempted to intKH 
duce^. so various, that it was not easy to bring them to unite 
in any comnnm plan. To this disunion Charles was indebted 
fordte pseserva^n of Ins Spanish crowns ; and while eadb 
of the kingdoms kXkmei separate measures, they were aA 
obliged at last to conform to the wiU of their sovereign. 

The arrival of the en^eror in Spain filled his subjects The empe* 
who had been in arms against him, with deep apprehensions, ^** P™- 
from which he soon delivered them by an act of ckmency, generoui 
IK) less prudent than generous. After a rebellion so general, *****][?J" 
scarcely, twenty persons, among so many criminals obnoxious ^i^^ g„j. 
to die law, had beenpunished capitally m Castile. Though coutcMi; 
VOL. w. T 
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BOOK strong^ solicited by his council, Chailes refused to shed 
^^^' any more blood by the hands of the executioner ; and pub- 
j522^ liriied a general pardon, extending to all crimes committed 
Oct. 28. since the commencement of the insurrections, from which 
ooly fouisa»« persons were excepted. Even these he seems 
to have named, rather with an intention to intimidate odiers, 
than from any inclination to seize them ; for when an offi- 
cious courtier offered to inform him where one of the most 
conSderaUe among them was concealed, he avoided it by a 
good-natured pleasantly ; ^ Go," says he, ^^ I have now no 
reason to be afraid of that man, but he has some cause to 
keep at a distance from me, and you would be better em- 
ployed in telling him that I am here, than in acquainting me 
with the place of his retreat ^.'^ By this uppesarance of mag- 
nanimity as well as by hb care to avoid eveiy thing which 
had difl^gusted the Castilians during his former residence 
among them; by hb address in assuming their manners, in 
speaking their language, and in complying with all their hu- 
mours and customs, he acquired an ascendant over them 
which hardly any of their native monarchs had ever attained, 
and brought them to support him in all his enterprises with 
a seal and valour to which he owed much of his success and 
grandeur^. 

Adrian About the time that Chailes landed in Spain, Adrian 

Rofi^°\md ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^y ^ ^^ possession of his new dignity. But 
his ^re- though the Roman people longed extremely for his arrival^ 
tbere^ diey could not, on his first appearance, conceal their sur- 
prise and disappointment. After being accustomed to the 
princely magnificence of Julius, and the elegant splendour 
of LeO) they beheld with contempt an old man of an humble 
deportmait, of austere manners, an enemy to pomp, desti- 
tute of taste in the arts, and unadorned with any of the ex- 
ternal accomplishments which the vulgar expect in those 
raised to eininent stadons ^. Nor did his political views and 

c Sandov. 377, &c. Vida derEmpcr. Carios, por Don Juan Anton, dc 
Vera y Zuniga, p. 30. 

d UllpaVitade Carlo V. p 85. 

c Guic. 1. XV. 238. Joyii Vita Adriani, 117, Bellcfor. Epitr. des Princ. 
84. 
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ttiaxims seem less strange and astcxiishing to the pondfical BOOK 
mimsters. He acknowledged and bewailed the cdmipdoaa ^* 
which abounded in the church, as. well as in the court of --jo 
Rome, and prepared to reform both ; he. discovered no in- 
tentioo. of aggrandizing his family ; he even scrupled at re- 
taining such territories as some of his predecessors had ac- 
quired by violence or fraud, rather than by any legal title, 
and for that reason he invested Francesco Maria de Rovere 
anew in the dutchy of Urbino, of which Leo had stri^d 
him, and surrendered to the duke of Ferrara several places 
wrested from him by the church ^ To men litde habituated 
to see princes regulate their conduct by the maxims of mor»» 
lity and the principles of justice, these actions of the new; 
pope appeared incontestible proo6 of his weakness or inex- 
perience. Adrian, who was a perfect stranger to the com- 
plex and intricate system of Italian politics, and who could 
place no confidence in persons whose subde refinements in 
business suited so iU with the natural simplicity and candour 
of his own character, being often embarrassed and irresolute 
in his deliberations, the opinion of his ino^iacity daily in- 
creased, until both his person and government became ob- 
jects of ridicule among his subjects k» 

Adrian, though devoted to the emperor, endeavoured to Heendea- 
assume the impartiality which became the common father of l^^j^l 
Christendom, and laboured to reconcile the contending prin- in Europe, 
ces in order that they might unite in a league against Soly- 
man, whose conquest of Rhodes rendered him more formi- 
dable than ever to Europe K But this was an undertaking 
far beyond his abilities. To examine such a variety of pre- 
tensions, to adjust such a number of interfering interests, to ' 
extinguish the passions which ambition, emulation, and mu- 
tual injuries had kindled, to bring so many hostile powers 
to pursue the same scheme with unanimity and vigour, re- 
quired not only uprightness of intention, but great superiority 
both of understanding and address. 

fGoiclib.xv. 240. ; 

g Jov. Vita Adr. 118. P. Mart. Ep. 774. Rusc^Ui Letlres de Princ. 
vol. i. 8r. 96. 101. 
fa Bdkfbr. Epitr. p. 86. 
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B O O K Tax Italian states wane BO less desirous of peace tfatfi A* 

, P^* The Imperial wrmy under Cotonna was still kept-^oa 

Igg^ loot, bat as the emperor's revenues in Spain, in Na|ies,.a&d 

in the Low-Countries, were eidier exhausted or ajqiUied to 

some other purpose, it depended entirely fix* pay and aub^ 

sistence on the Italians. A great part et it was quartered 

X. in die ecclesiastical state, and monddy contributions vnere 

levied upon the Florentines, die Milanese, the Goioese, and 

Lucchese, by die viceroy of Naples ; and though all ex*>. 

churned against such oppression, and were in^tient to be 

defivered from it, the dread of worse consequences from 

the rage of die army, or the resentment <^ die empetor, 

obliged them to submit ^ 

1533. So ihuch regard, however, was paid to the pope's exhor* 

Itz^ tirtions, and to a bull which he issued, requiring all Chri»« 
s£:ain8t the tian princes to consent to a truce for three years, that the 
ll^ Imperial, the Fmich, «id English ambassadors at Rome 
were empowered by their respective courts to treat of that 
matter; but while they wasted their time in fruidess nego* 
nations, their masters continued their preparations for wan 
The Venetians, who had Mtherto adhered with great firm- 
ness to their alliance widi Francis, being now convinced that 
his ai&drs in Italy were in a desperate situation, entered in- 
June ^- fQ^ league against him with the emperor ; to which Adrian, 
at die instigation of his countryman and friend Charles de 
Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who persuaded him that the 
Otdy obstacles t6 peace arose from the ambition of die French 
king, soon after acceded* The odier Italian states fiJlow- 
ed their example 5 and Francis was left without a single aBy 
to resist the efforts of so many enemies, whose armies threat* 
taed, and whose territories encompassed, his dominions 
on every side*. 

FiancU^s '^^^ dread <^ this powerftil confederacy, it was thought^ 

vigorous would have obliged Francis to keep whc^y on the defensive, 

hi opposU or ^^ l^^t have prevented his entertaining any thoughts of 

tion to it. marching into Italy, But it was the character of that prince^ 

i Guic. 1. XV. am k Guic. 1, xv. 341. 248, 
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too apttofaecomereiMAs, and even BegUgentofroivKnttyoc- BOOK 
camoKs, toitmse at die ^>pro«ch of danger, and not aaXy to 



ettoeuBter it widi spirit and inttepidity^ qualities which never ^^^ 
fonook him, but to provide against it with diligence and tiw 
dnstiy. Befi)re his enemies were readj to execute any 
of their schemes, Francis bad assembled a numerous army« 
His aalhority f>verhis owasul^ectswas hr greater than that 
wltteh Chaii^ <»r Henry possessed over theirs* They de- 
pmded on dieir diets, their Cortes, and their pailiamento 
for money, which was usually granted them in smaU sum% 
very slowly, and with mudi rehictance* The taxes he could 
impose were more considerable, and levied with greater dis* 
patdi; so that on this, as weH as on other occasions, he 
brought his armies into the field while they were only de- 
vising ways and means for raising theirs. Sensible of this 
advantage, Francis hoped to disconcert all the emperor's 
schemes by marching in personinto the Milanese ; and this 
bold- Hieasure, the more formidable because uneiqiected, 
coMid scarcely have feiled of producing that effect* But Suspended 
when the vanguard erf* his army had already reached Lyons, ^?^ ^^^ 
and he himself was hastening after it with a second division of'the con. 



of his troops, the discovery of a domestic conspiracy, which ^^ 
threatened the ruin ot the kingdom, obliged him to stop ci^^^bu^. 
short, and to alter his measure^* 

Th£ a!uthor of this dangerous plot was Charies duke of HU cha- 
Bourbon, lord high constable, whose noUe birth, vast fortune, 
and high office, raised him to be the most powerful subject 
in France, as his great talents, equally suited to the field or 
the oouncil, and his signal services to the crown, rendered 
him the most illustrious and deserving* The near resem- 
bhnoe between the king and him in many of their qualities, 
both being fend of war, and ambitious to excel in manly ex* 
trdses, as well as their equality in age, and their proximity 
(rf'blood, oog^t naturally to have secured to him a consider- 
sUe Amre in that monarch's favour* But unhappily Louise, The cansei 
Ae king's mother, had contracted a violent aversion to the ^g-^eUoiir 
house of Bourbon, for no better reason than because Anne 
of Bretagne, the queen of Louis die Twelfth, with whom 
she lived ha perpetual emmty, had discovered a peculiar at* 
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B 6 CtK tachment to that branch of the ro}^ family ; and had taught 
her son, who was too susceptible of any impression which 
1523. ^^^ mother gave him, to view all the constable's actions wkh 
a mean and unbecoming jealousy. His distinguished merit 
at the batde of Marignano had not been sufficiently rewards 
ed ; he had been recalled from the government of Milan 
upon very frivolous pretences, and had met with a cold re- 
ception, which his prudent conduct in that difficult station 
did not deserve ; the payment of his pensions had been SU8« 
pended without any good cause ; and, diuing the campaign 
of one thousand five hrmdred and twenty-one, the king, as 
♦has already been related, had affronted him in presence of 
the whole army, by giving the command of the van to the 
duke of Alen^on. The constable, at first, bore these in- 
dignities with greater moderation than could have been ex- 
pected from an high-spirited prince, conscious of what was 
due to his rank and to his services. Such a multiplicity of 
injuries, however, exhausted his patience ; and inspiring him 
with thoughts of revenge, he retired from court, and began 
to hold a secret correspondence with some of the emperor's 
ministers. 

About that time the duchess of Bourbon happened to die 
without leaving any children. Louise, of a disposition no 
less amorous than vindictive, and still susceptible of the 
tender passions at the age of forty-six, began to view the 
constable, a prince as amiable as he was accomplished, with 
other eyes ; and notwithstanding the great disparity of their 
years, she formed the scheme of marrying him. Bourbon, 
who might have expected every thing to which an ambitious 
mind can aspire, from the doating fondness of a woman 
who governed her son and the kingdom, being incBpMe 
either of imitating the queen in her sudden transition from 
hatred to love, or of dissembling so meanly as to pretend 
affection for one who had persecuted him so long with un- 
provoked malice, not only rejected the match, but embitter- 
ed his refusal by some severe raillery on Louise's person 
and character. She finding herself not only contenmed, but 
insulted, her disappointed love turned into hatred, and since 
she could not marry, she resolved to ruin Bourtxm* 
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For this purpoae she consulted wiA the chancellor Du BOOK 
Prat, a man, who, by a base prostitution of great talents ' 

ttid of superior skill in his profession, had risen to that high ^523. 
office. By his advice a law-suit was commenced against the 
constable, for the whole estate belonging to the house of 
Bourbon* . Part of it was claimed in the king's name, as 
having fallen to the crown ; part in that of Louise, as the 
nearest heir in blood of the deceased duchess. Both these 
claims were equally destitute of any foundation in justice ; 
but Louise, by her solicitations and authority, and Du Prat, 
by enqiloying all the artifices and chicanery of law, prevail- 
ed on the judges to order the estate to be sequestered* This 
unjust decision drove the constable to despair, and to mea- 
sure s which despair alone could have dictated* He renewed Hii secret 
his intrigues in the Imperial court, and flattering himself {j^^^li 
that the injuries which he had suffered would justify his *he empe- 
having recourse to any means in order to obtain revenge, he 
offered to transfer his allegiance from his natural sovereign 
to the emperor,. and to assist him in the conquest of France. 
Charles, as well as the king of England, to whom the secret 
was communicated ^ expecting prodigious advantages from 
his revolt, were ready to receive him with open arms, and 
spared neither promises nor allurements which might help 
VQ confirm him in his resolution* The emperor offered him 
in marriage his sister Eleanor, the widow of the king of 
Portugal, with an ample portion* He was included as a prin- . 
cipal in the treaty between Charles and Henry* The coun- 
ties of Provence and Dauphine were to be setded on him, 
with the tide of king. The emperor engaged to enter France 
by the Pyrenees, and Henry, supported by the Remings, 
to invade Pkardy ; while twelve thousand Germans, levied 
at their common charge, were to penetrate into Burgundy, 
and to act in concert with Bourbon, who undertook to raise 
six thousand men among his friends and vassals in the heart 
of the kingdom* The execution of this deep-laid and dan- 
gerous plot was suspended, umil the king should cross the 
Alps with the only army capable of defending his dominions; 
and as he was fiar advanced in his march for that purpose, 
France was on the brink of destruction™* 

I Rymer's Feeder, xiii. 794. 

II Thujmi Hist. lib. i. c. 10. Heutcr. Rer. Austr. lib. viiL c. 18. p. SOT. ' 
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^ ?|P ^ Happii.7 finr dat kiagdom^ a negociation whidtbad now 

_^^__J_^^ been canying on £or several momhs^ though condiKted wkh 
1533, ^^ ™^^ prafoand secrecy, and comimimcated aofy to » 

discovered, few chosen coofidsuCs, codid sot altDgetfaer escape the gbser* 
vation of die rest of tl)e co»stsd)Ie's numerooa retaioersy reii-> 
dered more mquirittve by findtiig diat they were distmsted* 
Two of these gave the king8qmeiiitimatk«iof a mysterious 
awrespondence betweeatheirmaster andthe count de RoeuXp 
a Flemish nobleman of great ccttfideoce with the emfoor. 
Francis, who could not bring himself to suq>ect that tbe iiEnt 
]»-ince of die blood would be so base as to betray the kmg* 
dom to its^ enemies, immediately Kpaked to MouJdn&^nriieEO 
the constable was in bed, feigning indi^positiony that he 
mi|^t not be obliged to accompai^ the king in^ J^taly, and 
acquainted him of the intelligence which he had received* 
Bourbon with great sdemnity, and the most imposing aSeo- 
taticxi of ingenuity and candour, asserted his own inaoceaee ; 
and as his beakh, he said, was now more ccmfirmed, he 
promised to join the army within a few days. Francis, opra 
and candid himself, and too apt to be deceived by <the ap^ 
pearance of thos^ virtues in odiers, ganre such cvedBtto wiiae 
he said, that he refused to arrest him, aldlough advised to^ 
take that precaution by his wisest cowiseHors ; and, as if 
the danger had been over, he continued hia march towanfa 

September. Lyons. The constable set out 80<m s^r, seemiagly wid» 
an intention to follow him ; but turning suddenly to the left 

rues to he crossed the Rhcme, and after infeiite fttigeie s^ peril, es- 
caped an the parties which the king, who became sensiMe 
too late of his own credulity, sent out to imereept him, and 
reached Itafy- in safe^ \ 

^' 

Francis took eveiy possible precaution to prevent the 
bad effects of the irreparable error which he had committed. 
He put garrisons m all the places of strength m the constat 
ble's territories. He seized all die gendemen whom he 
could suspect of being his associates ; and as he had not 
hitherto discovered the whole extent of the conspiratcm* 
schemes, nor knew how far the infection had spread amcHig 

n Mem.de BeUay. p. 64, &c, Pasquier Rccheichef de b France, p. 
4ol. 
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his subjects, he was afiaid that his absence might encourage BOOK 
them to make some desperate attempt, and fer that teason, 
relinqukhed his mtendon of leading his army in^ person into ^523. 
Italy. 

He did not, however, abandon his design on the Mila* Fraach ii^ 
nese ; but appointed admiral Bonnivet t6 take the supreme JjS^ii 
command in his stead, and to march into that country with 
an army thirty thousand strong* Bonnivet cUd not owe this 
preferment to his abilities as a general ; for of all the talents 
requisite to form a great commander, he possessed only per* 
sonal courage, the lowest and the most common* But he 
was the most accomplished gendeman in the French court| 
of agreeable manners and insinuating address, and a spright* 
ly conversation ; and Francis, who lived in great familiarity 
with his courtiers, was so charmed with these qualities, that 
he honoured him, on aD occasions, with the most partial and 
distinguishing marks of his favotu*. ^ He was, besides, the 
implacadide enemy of Bourbon ; and as the king hardly knew 
whom to trust at that juncture, he tiioughtthe chief com^ 
mand could be lodged no where so safely as in his hands. 

CoLONNA, who was intrusted with tiie defence of the Their iH* 
Milanese, his oWn conquest, was in no condition to resist ^** 
such a formidable army. He was destitute of money suffi* 
cient to pay his troops, which were reduced to a small num* 
ber by sickness or desertion, and had, for that reason, been 
obliged to neglect every precaution necessary for the secu^^ 
rity of the country. The oidy plan which he formed was tQ 
defend the passage of tiie river Tessino against the French | 
aad as if he had forgotten how easily he himself had discon* 
certed a similar sdieme farmed by Lautrec, he promised 
with great confidence on its being effectuaL But in spite 
of all his caution, it succeeded no better with him tiian with 
Lautrec. Bonnivet passed the river without bss, at a ford 
whidi had been neglected, and the Imperialists retired to 
Milan, preparing to abandon the town as soon as the French 
should appear before it* By an unaccountable negjdgence, 
VOL. li. 2 
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BOOK whkh Goiccianlim inq^ntes to infittnatioiiS Bomivet did 
™* not advance for three or four dafs, and lost tke oppoftumty 
j^2j with which his good fortune presented luni. The cittzena 
recovered from their consternation ; Colonna, still active at 
the age of fourscore, and Morone, whose enmity to France 
reiidered him inde&tigidble^ Tfett enq^yed mght and day 
m repairing the fortificadons, in amassing provisions, in ix»U 
lecting troc^ ftom every qiuoter; and by the dme the 
French approached, had put the city in a condition to stand 
a uege.^ Bonmvet, after some fruitless attempts cm the 
town^ which harassed his own troops more than die enemy^ 
wasoUiged, by the inclemency of the aeasmi, to retire into 
winter-quarters* 

A^^ VI I^vRiKG these transactioiis, pope Adrian died ) an event 
so much to the sadabction of the Roman pecqfile, whose ha» 
tred or contempt of him augmented every dJ^r, diat die 
nig^t after his decease, diey adorned the door of his dnef 
physician's house with gailanda, acUing this inscription^ TO 
THE DELIVERER OF HIS COUNTRY?. The 
rardtnal de Medici instmliy renewed his pretenaioDs to the 
papal dignity, and entered the conclave with high esqiecta- 
tiiSns on hia Own part^ and a geaetal opimoli of the people 
that they would be successftiL But though supported by 
the Imperial faction, possessed of great personal interest^ 
^ md capable of all the artifices, refinements, and comipdon, 
which reign in those asaemUies, die ob^nacy and intrigues 
of his rivals protracted the conclave to the unusual length of 
cleo^^^ fifty daysr The address and perseverance <tf the cardmd at 
VII. htft surmounted every obstacle. He wa9 raised to the head 

Nov. ^ of n^ church, and assumed the government of it by the 
taame of Clement VII. The choice was umv^rsally approve 
ed oL High expectations were conceived of a p^ie, whose 
gi^at tdents and long experience in business seemed to qu»- 
Ufy him no less for defending the spiritual interests of the 
church, exposed to imminent danger by the progteas of Lu- 
ther's o|miions, than for ccmducdng its poUttcal operations 
widi the prudence requisite at such a difficult juncture ; and 

• Guic. UU X¥. 354. p Jovii Vit Adr. IST. 
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whO) be^des these ad^^ntages, resdered tbe eodasiMlkri B O O s: 
state more respedaUe, by having in his haiids the gorenw 



ment of Florence, togedier with the wedthof thtbmkfet xsSS. 
Medici^. 

Cardinal Wolsxt, not disheartened bytiie disappoint- Woh^r 
ment of his ambitious views at die former eleetion, hiid en*. tdamSTail 
teitained more sanguine hopes of success on this occasion, ^d with re- 
Henry wrote to die emperor, reminding him cf his engage scntment. 
ments to second the pretensions of his numster. Wciaey 
besdrred himself widi activity suitable to the importance of 
the prize for which he contended, and instructed his agenbi 
at Rome to spare neither promises nor Mbes in <»der to 
gain his end. But Charles had either amused him with vain 
hopes wfaidi he never intended to gratify, or he judged it 
im^yoUtic to offote a candidate who had auch a prospect of 
Mcc^edtng, as Medici ; or perhaps die cardinab dmtnot 
venture to provoke the people of Rome, wUle their indigB»- 
tion agmnst Adrian's memory was stiB fresh, by pladbog 
another UltriMmmtane on the papd throme. Wolsey, after 
aH his ejcpectalions and endeavour^, had the mortifieatioa to 
see ^ pope elected, of suchan age, and <^ao vigotous a c(m- 
stitution, that he could not dmve nmch coatfort to himadf 
frcmi the chance of aurviving him. This second ptooffiill^ 
convinced Wfdsey of the emperor's insmccvity, and it excit* 
ed in him all the reaentmeat wUch an haughty mind feels 
on being at once dijsqqxMnted and deceived ; and though 
Clement endeavoured to sooth his vindictive natutre by 
granting him a comnussion to be legate in £ngland during 
Itfe, with auch ample powers as vested in him ahnostlhe 
whole j^ipsi jurisdiction in that kingdom, the injmy he had 
now rf»:eived.made such an impression as entirely dissolved 
the tie which had unked him to Charles, and from that mo» 
ment he meditated revenge. It was necessary, however, to 
conceal his intention from his master, and to suspend die 
execution of it, until, hiy a dexterous improvement of the in^ 
cidcarts which might octur, he should he aUe gradually jto 
alienate the kin^s affections from the emperor. Fen* this 
reason, he was so far from expressing asay uneasiness on ac- 

^ Guic. U XV. 263. 
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BOOK count of the repulse which he had met with, that h^ aboutKi-< 
III 

' ed on eveiy occasion, private as well as public, in dedaratiou^ 

152^, of his high satisfaction with Clement's promotion ^ 

Henfy'i Henrt had, during the campaigS, fulfilled, with great 

2fyJ!i2ic^ Miicerity^ whatever he was bound to perform by the league 
against France, though more slowly than he could have 
wished. His thoug^dess profusion, and total neglect of 
economy, reduced him often to great straits for money* 
The c^rations c^ war were now carried on in Europe in s^ 
manner very different from that which had loiig prevailed. 
Instead of armies suddenly assemUed, which under distinct 
ehiefiains followed their prince into the field for a short 
space, and served at their own cost, troops were now levied 
Ht great charge, and received regularly considerable pay* 
Instead of impatience on both sides to bring every quaird 
to the issue of a battle, which conunonly decided the fate of 
open countries, and allowed the banms, together widi their 
vassab, to return to their ordinary occupations ; towns were 
fortified with great art, and defended with much obstinacy; 
war, from a very simple, became a very intricate science ; 
and campaigns grew of course to be more tedious and legs 
decisive* The expense which these alterations in the mill* 
tary system necesrarily created, appeared intderaUe to na- 
•tions hitherto unaccustomed to the burthen of heavy taxes. 
Hence proceeded the frugal, and even parsimonious spirit 
of the Eng^sh parliaments in that age, which Henry, with 
all his authority, was seldom aUe to overcome. The com* 
mons, having refused at this time to grant him the supplies 
which he demanded, he had recourse to the ample and al- 
most unlimited prerogative irfiich the kings of England then 
possessed, and by a violent and unusual exertion of it, rais- 
Sept* 20. cd the money he wanted. This, however, wasted so much 
time, that it was late in the season befi^re his army, under 
the duke of Sufiblk, could take the field. Being joined by a 
considerable body of Flemings, Sufiblk marched into Picar- 
dy, and Francis, from his extravagant eagerness to recover 
tile Milanese, having left that frontier almost unguar<kd, he 

» Fiddes's Life of Wolscy, 294, &c. Herbert. 
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penetnied as far as the banks of the river Oyse, wldttn ele- BOOK 
ven leagues of Paris, filling that capital with oonsteinatioiu ^^^ 
But the arrival ot some troops detached by the king, who ^^^ 
was still at Lyons ; the active gallantry of the French offi* 
cers, who allowed the allies no respite nig^t or day ; the ri« 
gour of a most unnatural season, together with scarcity of 
provisions, compelled SufibUc to retire ; and La Tramouilke, Novemben. 
who commanded in those parts, had the glory not only of 
having checked the progress of a formidable army with an 
handful of men, but of driving them with ignominy out of 
the French territories'. 

The emperor's attempts upon Burgundy and Guienne *"** **^ 
were not more fortunate, though in both these ]nt>vittces mani and 
Francis was equally iD prepared to resist them. The con- Spaoiaid^ 
duct and valour of his generals supplied his want of fore* 
sight; the Germans, who made an irruption into one of 
diese provinces, and the Spaniards, who attacked the other, 
were repulsed with great disgrace. 

Thus ended the year 1523, during which Francis'^s good End of tlM 
fortune and success had been such as gave all Europe an ^"*P**P*- 
high idea of his power and resources. He had discovered 
and disconcerted a dangerous conspiracy, the author of 
which he had driven into exile almost without an attendttit ; 
he had rendered abortive ail the schemes of the powerful 
confederacy formed against him ; he had protected his do 
miniKms when attacked on three different sides ; and thou^ 
his army in the Milanese had not made such progress as 
might have been expected from its superiority to the enemy 
ia number, he had recovered, and still kept possessiiXK of ono 
half of that dutchy. 

The ensuing 3rear opened with events more disairtrous to g^^f^'ni. 
Frsmce. Fontarabia was lost by the cowardice or treacheiy of the new 
of its governor. In Italy, the allies resolved on an early and ^^'^^ 
vigorous eSon io order to dispossess Bonnivet of that part 
of the Milanese which lies beyond the Tessino. Clement|r 

I Herbert. Mem. de Bellay, 73, &•> 
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BOOK who, under the pomificates of Leo and Adrian, had diaoo» 
vered an implacable enmity to France, began now to view 
^^2^ the power which the emperor was daily acquiring in Italy 
with 80 much jealousy, that he refused to accede, as his pr&c 
decessors had done, to« the league against Francis, and for* 
getting i»ivate passions and animosities, laboured with the 
seal which became his character, to bring about a xeooncili- 
ation among the contending pardes. But all his endeavours 
were ineffectual ; a numerous army, to which each of the al- 
lies furnished their contingent of troops, was assemUed at 
Imperiftl Milan by the beginning of March, Lannoy, viceroy of Na« 
tolSke the P^^*» *^^ *® command of it upon Colonna's death, though 
field early, the chief direction of military operations was committed to 
Bourbon and the marquis de Pescara , the latter the aUest 
and most enterprising of the Imperial generals ; the former 
inspired by his resentment with new activity and invention^ 
and acqu^ted so thoroughly with the characters of thfe 
" French commanders, the genius of their troops, and the 
strength as well as weakness of their armies, as to be of infi- 
nite service to the party which he had joined. But all these 
advantages were nearly lost through die emperor's inability 
to raise money sufficient for executmg the various and ex* 
Reterded tensive plans which he had formed* When his troops were 
ny ofthc ' conunanded to march, they mutinied against their leaders, 
troopi. demanding the pay which was due to them for some months ; 
and disregarding both the menaces and entreaties of their 
officers, threatened to pillage the city of Milan, if they did 
not instandy receive satisfacticm. Out of this difficulty the 
generals of the allies were extricated by Morone, who prer 
vauling on his countrymen, over whom his influence was, 
prodigious, to advance the sum that was requisite, the am^ 
took die fields 

TheFrench BoNKiVET was destitute of ttoofs to oppose tiiis army, 
2aSon^ and still more of the tdents which could render him an 
the MUa- equal match for its leaders* After various movements and 
encounters, described with great accuracy by the coatiempo* 
rary historians, a detail of which would now lie equ^y u»» 

^ Gniclzv.a^. CipeU»,19a 
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intereoting and umnstructiTe, he was fofreed to abandoii tlie B O O K 
stiODg oamp in which he had entrenched hiinidf at Biagras* ^^ 
ssu Soon after^ purify by his own niisconduct, pardy fay die -^^ 
activity of the enemy, who harassed and ruined his aimy 
by continiial skirmishes, while diey carefully declined a bat^- 
de which he often offered them ; and partfy by the caprice 
of 6000 Swiss, who refused to join his army, though widi* 
in a day's march of it ; he was reduced to die necessi^ of 
attempting a retreat into France, through the vally of Aost. 
Jugt as he arrived on the banks of the Sessia, and began to 
pass that river, Bourbon and Pescara appeared with die van- 
guard of the alUes, and attacked his rear with great fiiry. 
At the beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, while exerting 
himself with much valour, was wounded so dangerously, diat 
he was obliged to quit the field ; and the conduct of the rear 
was committed to the chevalier Bayard, who, though so 
much a- stranger to ihe arts of a court diat he never rose to 
die chiiif command^ was always caDed, in times of real dai»- 
ger, to die post of greatest cUfficulty and importance* He 
put lumsdf to the head of die men at arms, and animating 
them fay his presence and exam{^ to sustain the whole shock 
of die enemy's troops, he gained time for die rest of his coun^ 
trymen to make good their retreat. But in this service he ^«**J ®^ 
reoeiv^ a wound which he immediately perceived to be Uer Bay- 
mortal, and being unable to continue any longer on horse- •^» ^. 
back, he ordered one of his attendants to place him under French v- 
a tree, widi lus fiice towards the enemy; dien fixing his ^f- 
eyes on the guard of lus sword, which he held up instead 
cf a cross, he addressed his prayers to God, and in this 
t)08tare, which became his character both as a soldier and as 
a Chrisdan, he ddmly awaited the approach of death. 
Bourbon, who led the foremost of the enemy's troops, found 
him in this utuation, and expressed regret and pity at tfaie 
sig^t. " Pity not me," cried the high-spirited chevaKer, ** I 
^ ctie as a num <rf honour ought, in the discfaou^ of my duh 
^^ ty: They indeed are objects of pity, who fight against 
*^ dieir lang, their countiy, and their oadu" The marquis 
de Pescara, passing soon after, manifested his admiration 
of Bi^ard's virtues, as weU as his sorrow tor his fieite, with 
the generosity of a gdbmt enemy ; and finding that he 
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BOOK could not be removed with safety from that spot^ ordered a 
^^^- tent to be pitched there, and appointed prc^r perscns to«U 
IZT tend him. He died, notwithstanding their care, as his an- 
cestors for several generations had done, in the field of bat* 
tie. Pescara ordered his body to be embalmed, saadjej^ii^ 
his relations ; and such was the respect paid to miht£uy -me- 
rit in that age, that the duke of Savoy commanded it to be 
received with royal honours in all the cities of his domi>- 
nions; in Dauphine, Bayard's native countiy, the people 
of all ranks came out in a solemn procession to meet it^« 

BoNNiVET led back the shattered remains of his army in« 
to France ; and in one short campaign, Francis was strip- 
ped of all he had possessed in Italy, and left without one sj^ 
ly in that country. 

Progress of WnifLE the war, kindled by the emulation of Chailes and 
atUm in™ Francis, spread over so many countries of Europe, Germany 
Germany, enjoyed a profound tranquillity, extremely favourable to the 
reformation, which continued to make progress daily. Du- 
ring Luther's confinement in his retreat at Wartbui^, Car- 
lostadius, one of his disciples, animated with the same zeal, 
but possessed of less prudence and moderation than his mas^ 
ter, began to propagate wild and dangerous opinicms, chiefly 
among the lower people. Encouraged by his exhortations^ 
they rose in several villages of Saxony, broke into the church- 
es with tumultuary violence, and threw down sokI destroyed 
the images with which they were adorned. Those irregu** 
lar and outrageous proceedings were so repugnant to all the 
elector's cautious maxims, that if they had not received a 
timely check, they could hardly have failed of alioiating 
from the reformers a prince no less jealous of his own aur 
thority, than afraid of giving offence to the emperor, and 
other patrons of the ancient opinions. Luther, sensible of 
the danger, immediatdv quitted his retreat, without wauling 
March 6, ^r Frederick's permission, and returned to' Wittemberg. 
1522. Happily for the reformation, the veneration for his p^<son 

u^eUifor. Epitr. p. 73. Mem. de Bcllay, 7S. OeuT. dc Biwit. torn, 
vi. 108, &c. Pas^uier Recherches» p. i26w 
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and audiorhy i¥as still so great, diat his appearance alone BOOK 
suppressed that spirit of extravagance whi<^ began to seiae ^^^* 
hb parly. Cariostadius smd his fimatical followers, struck is2/^ 
dumb by his rebukes, submitted at cmce, and declared that 
•tiieyj^eardthe voice of an angel, not of a man'. 

Before Luther left his retreat, he had begun to translate Luther 
die Bible into the German tcmgue, an undertaking of no less ^?°^!t^ 
difficulty than importance, of which he was extremely fond, 
and for which he was well qualified : He had a competent 
knowledge of the original languages ; a thorough acquauntance 
-with the style and sendmoits of the inspired writers ^ and 
though his compositicms in Latin were rude and barbarous, 
he was reck<med a great master of the purity of his mother 
tongue, and could express himself with all the elegance of 
which it is caipsiAe. By hb own assiduous application, to-i 
gether with the assistance of Melanctbon and several other 
of his disciples, he finished part of 4he New Testament in 
the year 1522 ; and the publication of it proved more fatal 
•to the church of Rome, than that of all his own works* It 
•was read with wonderful avidity and attention by persons of 
every rank. They were astonished at dbcovering how con* 
tnuy the precepts of the Author of our religion are, to the 
inventi<»is of those priests who pretended to be his vicege- 
rents ; sukI having now in their hand the rule of faith,^ they 
4ioug^t themselves qualified, by allying it, to judge of the 
estaUished opinions, and to pronounce when they were con- 
formable to the standard, or when they departed from it* 
The great advantages arising from Luther^ translation of the 
Bible, encouraged the advocates for reformation, in the other 
countries of Europe, to imitate his example, and to publish 
versions of the Scriptures in their respective languages. 

About this time, Nuremberg, Francfort, Hamburg, and Several ci- 
several other free cities in Germany, of the first rank, open- the rites of 
ly eB[d>raced the reformed religion, and by the authority of **1^P"^ 
dieir magistrates abolished the mass, and the other super- 

X Sleid. Hist. 51. Seckend. 195. 
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BOOK stiddUi riles of popeiy ^4 Hie ekctx>r of Bnsaiaimtg^ 
the didces of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, and priiice of An- 
^524.. 1^^ beeame avowed ]MMat)ns of Luther's opinions, and counw 
fehanced the preachinj^ of them among their stthjects. 

Measures The couit of Rome beheld this growing defection with 
brAdrian 8?^^^ coiicem ; and Adrian's first care, after his arrival in 
in order to Italy y had been to deliberate with the cardinals, cooceming 
progress ^^ proper means of putting a stop to it. He was profotflid<- 
of the Re- \y skilled in scholastic theology^ and having been earty cele- 
^"^^**** brated oti that account, he stifl retained 'such «n excesaive 
admiration of the science to which he wto ifst inddited fiir 
his reputation and success in life, diat he ixmsidered £.uy 
tiler's invectives against the dchoolmen, particidariy Thomas 
Aquinas^ as litde less than Uasphemy. AU the tenets of 
diat doctor appeared to him do dear and irrefragaSsle, 
Aat he supposed every perscm who called in cpiestion or coii^ 
tradicted them, to be eidi^ Uinded by ignc^ance, or to be 
acting in opposition to the conviction of his own mind: Of 
course, no pope was ever more bigoted or inflexible whk rei- 
gard to points of doctritie than Adrian ; he not <niy maaa' 
tained them as Leo had done, because they were andent, 
Or because it was dangerous for the church to aikw at iii» 
novations, but he adhered to them widi the zeal of athec^ 
logian, and with the tenaciousness of a disputant. At the 
same time his own manners being extremely simple, and nti- 
infected with any of the vices which reig^d in the court o£ 
Rome, he was as sensible of its corruptions as the rrfonaers 
themselves, and viewed them with no less indignation. The 
brief which he addressed to die diet of the empire assem- 
1522* * ^^^^ ^* Nuremberg, and the instructions which he gave 
Cheregato, the nuncio whom he sent thither, were framed 
agreeably to these views. On the one hand, he condenmed 
Luther's opinions widi more asperity and rancour of expres- 
sion than Leo had ever used ; he severely censured the pt«i- 
tes of Germany for suiFering lum to spread his pernicious 
tenets, by their neglectmg to execute the edict of the diet 
tU: Worms, and required them, if Luther did not instantiy 

7 Seckend. 241. Chytnei Contin. Krantsii, !M3< 
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letract hift errora^ to destroy him with fire as a gangresed BOOK 
and incurable meniber, ia like manner as Dathan and AU- ''^ 
ram had been cut off by Moses, AoMiaa iM>d S^^fihka by 
the aposdes, and John Huss and Jerome of Prague by dieir 
ancestors «. On the otjier hand, he, with great candour, and 
in die most ex|^cit terms, acknowledged the corruptions of 
the Roman court to be the source from which had flowed 
most of the evib that the church now fek or dreaded ; he 
promised to exert all his authority towards reforming diese 
abuses, with as much dispatch as the nature and inveteracy 
of the disorders would admit ; and he requested of them to 
give him their advice widi regard to the most effectual 
means of suppressing d^at new heresy which had spmqg up 
among them*. 

The members of the diet, after praising the pope's pious Diet of 
and laudable intentions, excused themselves for not execut- J*^"**™' 
ing the edict of Worms, by alleging that the prodigious in* pose a gen- 
crease of Luther's followers, as well as the aversion to the ^^ *t?*" 
court of Rome amcmg their other subjects, on account of its proper re* 
innuxrierable exactions, rendered such an attempt not only ^* 
dangerous, but impossible* They affirmed that the grievances 
of Germany, which did not arise from imaginary injuries, 
but from impositions no less real than intolerable, as his Ho-i 
liness would learn from a catalogue of them which they in«^ 
tended to lay before him, called now for some new and eifica* 
cious remedy ; and, in their opinion, the <x)ly remedy ade« 
quate to die disease, or which afibrded them any hopes of 
seeing the church restored to soupdtiess and vigour, was ^ 
General Ck)undl. Such a council, therefore, they advise4 
him, after obtaining the emperor's consent, to assemble« 
widiout delay, in cme of the great cities of GernMiny, that 
all who had right to be |»'esent might deliberate with free^ 
d<nn, and propose their opinions with such boldness, as the 
dangerous situation of religion at this juncture required \ 

The nuncio, more artful dian his master, and better ac* Artificesof ' 
quainted with the political views and interests of the Roman ^^"" f" ^ 

z Fascic. Rer. expet. & fugiend. 343. a Ibid. p. M5. 
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BOOK court, was startled at the proposition of a council, and easilf 
^^^' foresaw how dangerous such an assembly might prove, at a 
time when many openly denied the papal authority, and the 
reverence and submission yielded to it visibly declined 
among alL For that reason he employed his utmost address 
in order to prevail on the members of the diet to proceed 
themselves with greater severity against the Luthenoi here- 
sy, and to relinquish their proposed concerning a General 
Council to be held in Germany. They, perceiving the nun- 
cio to be more solicitous about the interests of the Romami 
court, than the tranquillity of the empire^ or puri^ of th^ 
church, remained inflexible, and continued to prepare the ca- 
talogue of their grievances to be presented to the pope^* 
The nuncio, that he might not be the bearer of a remcm- 
strance so disagreeable to his court, left Nuremberg abrupt- 
ly, without taking leave of the diet ^* 

The diet The secular princes accordingly, for the ecdesiaslics, id- 
Est ^an Aough they gave no opposition, did not think it decent to 
hiHidred join wtth them, drew up the list (so famous in the German 
to tS^SS. annals) of an hundred grievances, which the empire imputed 
to the iniquitous dominion of the papal see* This list con- 
tained grievances much of the same nature with that prepar- 
ed under the reign of Maximilian. It would be tecUous to 
enumerate each of them; they complained of the sums ex- 
acted for dispensations, absolutions, smd indulgences ; of the 
expense arising from the law-suits carried by appeal to Rome ; 
of the innumerable abuses occasioned by reservations, com- 
mendams, and annates ; of the exemption from civil juris- 
diction which the clergy had obtained ; of tiie arts by wMch 
they brought all secular causes under the cognizance of the 
ecclesiastical judges ; of the indecent and profligate lives 
which not a few of the clergy led ; and of various other par- 
ticulars, many of which have already been mentioned among 
the circumstances that contributed to die favourable recep- 
tion, or to the (|uick progress of Luther's doctrines. In the 
end tiiey concluded, that if the holy see did not speedily de- 
Uver them from those intolerable burdens, they had deter- 
mined to endure them no longer, and would employ the 

c FaKic. Rer. expet. Scfugiend. 349. d Ibid. 3T6. 
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order to procure relief*. 

1534. 
Instead of such severities against Luther and his follow- The reoesi 

ers as the nuncio had recommended, the recess or edict of ^][r^ 5^^ 

the diet contsuned only a general injunction to all ranks of 1523. 

-men to wait with patience for the determinations of the 

council which was to be assembled, and in the mean time 

not to publish any new opinions contrary to the established 

doctrines of the church ; together with an admonition to all 

preachers to abstain from matters' of controversy in their 

discourses to the people, and to confine themselves to the 

plain and instructive truths of religion ^. 

The reformers derived great advantage from the transac* This diet 
tions of this diet, as they afforded them the fullest and most be^l^o 
authentic evidence that gross comqitions prevailed in the theRe- 
oourt of Rome, and that the empire was loaded by the cler« 
gy with insupportable burdens* Widi regard to the former, 
they had now the testimony of the pope himself, that their 
invectives and accusations were not malicious or ill-founded. 
As to die latter, the representatives of the Germanic body, 
in an assembly where the patrons of the new opinions were 
far from being the most numerous or powerfol, had pointed 
out as the chief grievances of the empire, those very prac- 
tices of the Romish church against which Luther and his 
disciples were accustomed to declaim* Accordingly, in 
all their controversial writings after this period, they 
often appealed to Adrian's declaration, and to the hundred 
grievances, in confirmation of whatever they advanced ccm- 
ceming the dissolute mamiers, or insatiable ambition and 
rapaciousness of the papal court. 

. At Rome, Adrian's conduct was considered as a proof Adrian'i 
of the most childish simplicity and imprudence. Men train- ^^gu^^at 
ed,up amidst the artifices and corruptions of the papal court, Rome, 
and accustomed to judge of actions not by what was just, 
but by what was useftil, were astonished at a pontifiF, who, 

e Fatcic. Rer. f xpet. & f ugiend. 354. f Ibid. 34S. 
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BOOK depaitmg from the wise maxims of his predeceMKny m^ 
^^^' knowledged disorders which he ought to have coQceal^<li 
and forgetting his own dignity, asked advice of diose to whom 
he was entitled to prescribe. By such an excess of impcdi- 
tic sincerity, they were afraid that, instead of reclaiming tho 
enemies o{ the church, he would render them more px^aiaxa^ 
tuous, and instead of extinguishmg heresy, would weaken 
the foundations of the papal power, or atop the chief source 
fifom which wealth flowed into die church k. For this re»» 
son the cardinals and other ecclesiastics of greatest eminence 
in the papal court, industriously opposed all his schemes of 
reformation, and by throwing objections and difficulties in 
his way, endeavoured to retard or to defeat the execution, of 
them. Adrian, amazed, on the one hand, at the obstinacy 
of the Lutherans, disgusted, on the other, with the man- 
ners and maxims of the Italians, and finding himself unaUb 
to correct either the one or the other, often lamented his 
own situation, and often looked back with pleasure on that 
period of his life when he was only dean of Louvain,a more 
humble but happier station, in which litde was es^cted from 
him, and there was nothing to frustrate his good intentions^ 

Clement's Clement VII. his successor, excelled Adrian as much 

measures in the arts of government as he was inferior to him in puri- 

tiluerrand*^ ^ ^ ^^^^9 ^^ juprighmess of intention. He was animated not 

his dread only with the aversion which all popes naturally bear to a 

raUoancil. council, but having gained his own election by means veiy 

uncanonical, he was afraid of an assembly that might subject 

it to a scrutiny which it could not stand. He determined,^ 

therefore, by every possible means, to elude the demands 

of the Germans, both with respect to the calling of a coun* 

cil, and reforming abuses in the papal court, which the rash* 

ness and incapacity of his predecessor had brought upon him. 

For this purpose, he made choice of cardinal Campeggio, 

an artful man, often intrusted by his predecessors with ne« 

gociations of importance, as his nuncio to the diet of the 

empire assembled again at Nuremberg. 

g F. Paol. Hist, of Counc. p. 28. PaWavic. Hist. 58. 
h Jovii Vit. Adr. p. 118. 
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Campeggio, without taking any notice of what had pass- BOOK 
•ed in the last meeting, exhorted the diet, in a long dis- ^'^' 
course, to execute the edict of Worms with vigour, as the ^^^ 
only eiFectual means of suppressing Luther's doctrines. The February, 
diet, in return, desired to know the pope's intentions con- ciadomfof 
ceming the council, and the redress of the hundred griev- hii nuncio 
ances. The former the nuncio endeavoured to elude by ajctatNu- 
general and unmeaning declarations of the pope's resolution rember^, 
to pursue such measures as would be for the greatest good 
of the church* With regard to the latter, as Adrian was 
dead before the catalogue of grievances reached Rome, and 
of consequence it had not been regulariy laid before the pre- 
sent pope, Campeggio took advantage of this circumstance 
to decline making any definitive answer to them in Clement's 
name ; though, at the same time, he observed, that their 
catalogue of grievances contained many particulars extreme- 
ly indecenttind undutiful, and that the publishing it by their 
own authority was highly disrespectful to the Roman see. 
In the end, he renewed his demand of their proceeding with 
vigour agsdnst Luther and his adherents. But though an ^^J*,"^?^ 
ambassador from the emperor, who was at that time very effect, 
solicitous to gain the pope, warmly seconded the nuncio, 
with many professions of his master's zeal for the honour and 
dignity of the papal see, the recess of the diet was conceiv- April 18. 
ed in terms of almost the same import with the former, with- 
out enjoining any additional severity against Luther and his 
party ^ 

Bei-ore he ltd Germany, Campeggio, in order to amuse 
and sooth the people, published certain articles for the amend- 
ment of some disorders and abuses which prevailed among 
the inferior clergy ; but this psotial reformation, which fell 
so far short of the expectations of the Lutherans, and of the 
demands of the diet, gave no satisfaction, and produced 
litde effect. The nuncio, with a cautious hand, tenderly 
lopped a few branches ; the Germans aimed a deeper blow, 
iEmd by strildng at the root wished to exterminate the evil^. 

1 Stckend. 386. Sleid. Hist. 66. k Skckesd. 292. 
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BOOK IV. 

X HE expulsion of the French, both out of the Milanese BOOK 
~and the republic of Genoa, was considered by the Italians as IV. 
the termination of the war between Charles and Francis ; ' 

and as they began immediately to be apprehensive of the viewi^f 
emperor, when they saw no po¥i|^r remaining in Italy capa^ the Italiaa 
ble either to control or oppose him, they longed ardently for J^^^crto* 
• die re-establishment of peace. Having procured the resto* Chariet 
ration of Sforza to his paternal dominions, which had been ^^ '^^ 
their chief motive for entering into confederacy with Charies, 
they pUdnly discovered their intention to contribute no longer 
towards increasing the emperor^s superiority over his rival, 
which was already become the object of their jealousy. 
The pope especially, whose natural timidity increased his 
suspicions of Charleses designs, endeavoured by his remon« 
strances to inspire him with moderation, and incline him to 
j)eace. 

But the emperor, intoxicated with success, and urged on by chviet le- 
his own ambition no less than by Bourbon^s desire of revenge, »<>^» *® 
contenmed Clement^s admonitions, and declared his resolu- France, 
tion of ordering his army to pass the Alps, and to invade Pro- 
vence, a part of his rival's dominions, where, as he least dread- 
ed an attack, he was least prepared to resist it. His most ex- 
perienced ministers dissuaded him firom undertaking su<:haa 
VOL* ij. 2 b 
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BOOK enterprise with a feeble army, and an exhausted treastuy : but 
^^* he relied so much on having obtained the concurrence of the 
^524, king of England, and on the hopes which Bourbon, with 
die confidence and credulity natural to exiles, entertained 
of being joined by a numerous body of his partizans as soon 
as die Imperial troops should enter France, that he persisted 
obstinately in the measure* Henry undertook to furnish an 
hundred diousand ducats towards defraying the expense of 
the expedition during die first month, and had it in his choice 
eidier to continue the payment of diat sum monddy, or to- 
invade Picardy before the end of July with an army capa- 
ble of acting with vigour. The emperor engaged to attack 
Guienne at die same time with a considerable body of men ; 
and if diese enterprises proved successful, they agreed, that 
Bourbon, besides the territories which he had lost, should 
be put in possession of Provence, with the tide of king, and 
should do homage to Henry as the lawful king of France for 
his new dominions. Of all the parts of diis extensive but 
extravagant project, the invasion of Provence was the only 
one which was executed. For although Bourbon, with a 
scrupulous delicacy, altogether xmeiqiected after the part 
which he had acted, positively refused to acknowledge Heiv- ^ 
ry's tide to the crown of France, and thereby absolved him 
fi-om any obligation to promote the enterprise, Charles's ea- 
gerness to carry his own plan into execution did not in any 
degree abate. The army which he employed for that pur- 
pose amounted only to eighteen thousand men ; the com- 
mand of which was given to the marquis de Pescara, with 
instructions to pay the greatest deference to Bourbon's ad- 

The Impc- vice in all his Operations. Pescara passed the Alps without 

m wteen- opposition, and entering Provence, laid siege to Marseilles. 

vence. Bourbon had advised him radier to march towards Lycms, 
»««»t • in the neighbourhood of which city his territories were situ- 
ated, and where of course his influence was most extensive ; 
but die emperor was so desirous to get possession of a port, 
which would at all times secure him an easy entrance into 
France, that by his authority he overruled the Constable'* 
opinion, and directed Pescara to make the reduction of 
Marseilles his chief objects 

ft Guic. I. XV. dTS, Sec Mem. de Bellsij, p. 80. 
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* Francis, who fiaresaw, but was unable to pcevent, this BOOK 
att^npt) took the most proper precautions to defeat it. He ^^' 
laid ivaste the adjacent coimtiy, in order to render it more ^^ 
diffiouh for the enemy to subsist dieir army ; he rased the Prudent 
aubuibsofthecity, strengthened its £ntificatiom, and direw ^F^^ 
into it a numerous garrison under the command of brave 
and experienced officers. To these, nine thousand cf the 
dtizens, whom their dread of the Spanish yoke inspired with 
ccmtempt of danger, joined themsehres ; by their united 
courage and industry, all the efforts of Pescara's militaiy 
ahiO, and of Bourbon's activity and revenge, were rendered 
abortive. Francis, meanwhile, had leisure to assemUe « 
powerfiilarmy under the waUs of Avignon, and no sooner 
began to advance towards Marseilles, than the Imperial 
troops, exhausted by the fatigues of a siege which had last» iitifn^ 
ed forty days, weakened by diseases, and almost destitute ^T^^*^ 
of provisions, retired with precipitation towards Italy ^« 

Ir, during diese operations of the army in Provence, either 
Charies or Henry had attacked France in the manner whicb 
tiiey had projected, that kingdp A must have been exposed to 
the most imminent danger. But on this, as well as on ma- 
ny other occasions, the emperor found that the extent of his 
revenues was not adequate to the greatness of his schemes, 
or the ardour of his ambition, and the want of money oblig* 
ed him, though with much reluctance, to circumscribe his 
plan, and to leave part of it unexecuted* Henry, disgusted 
at Bourbon's refusing to recognize his right to the crown of 
France ; alarmed at the motions of the Scots, whom the so- 
licitations of 4he French king had persuaded to march to- 
wards the borders of Eng^d ; and no longer incited by his 
minister, who was become extremely cool with regard to all 
the emperor's interests, took no measures to support an en^ 
terprise, of which, as of aU new undertakings, he had been 
at first excessively fond ^ 

If the king of France had been satisfied with having de- J^J^J** .^ 
livered his subjects &oin this fiarmidable invasion, if he had httsncceM. 

b Guic. 1. XV. 277. UUoa Vita dcll Carlo V. p. 93. 
€ Fiifcka's Life of WoUcy, Append. Ko ro, 71, 73. 
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BOOK thought it enough to show aU Europe the facility with which 
^ * the internal strength of his dominions enaUed him to resist 
^^ the invasion of a foreign eiiemy, even when seconded by the 
abilities and powerful efforts of a rebellious subject, the 
campaign, notwithstanding the loss of the Milanese, would 
have been far from ending ingloriously. But Francis, ani- 
mated with courage more becoming a seedier than a general r 
pushed on by ambition, enterprising rather than consider* 
ate ; and too apt to be elated with success ; was fond of every 
undertaking that seemed bold and adventurous* Such an 
undertaking, the situaticm of his affairs, at that junctui^, 
Reiolvetto naturally presented to his view. He had under hb com- 
22^^^ mand one of the most powerfiil and best appointed armies 
France had ever brought into the field, which he could not 
think of disbanding without having emjdoyed it in any ac- 
tive service. The Imperial troops had been obliged to re- 
tire almost ruined by hard duty, and disheartened with ill 
success ; the Milanese had been left altogether without de- 
fence ; it was not impossible to reach that country before 
Pescara, with his shattered forces, could arrive there ; or 
if fear should add speed tS their retreat, they were in no 
condition to make head against his fresh and numerous 
troops ; and Milan would now, as in former instances, sub- 
mit without resistance to a bold invader. These ccmsidera- 
tions, which were not destitute of plausibility, appeared to 
his sanguine temper to be of the utmost weight. In vain 
did his wisest ministers and generals represent to him the 
danger of taking the field at a season so far advanced, with 
an army composed chiefly of Swiss and Germans, to whose 
caprices he would be subject in all his operations, and on 
whose fidelity his safety must absolutely depend. In vain 
did Louise of Savoy advance by hasty joumies towards 
Provence, that she might exert all her authority in dissuad- 
ing her son from such a rash enterprise. Francis disregard* 
ed the remonstrances of his subjects ; and that he might 
save himself the pain of an interview with his mother, whose 
Afipomts «o™8els he had determined to reject, he began his march 
*'"'mdur. *^*^^ ^^^ arrival; appointing her, however, by way of 
infhU 1^ atonement for that neglect, to be regent of the kingdom 
during his absence. Bonnivet, by his persuasions, contri- 
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* • 

bated not alkde tocoBfirm Fiwicisintfais reaoliilioik That BO OK 
favourite, . who strangty resembled his master in aU the de* ^' 
feetive parts of his dunacter, was led, hy his natural impe* ^^ 
tuosity, warmly to improve of such an enmprise ; and being 
prompted besides by his impatience to revisit a Mibunese 
lady,' of whom he had been deeply enamoured during hb 
htte expedition, he is said, by his flattering descriptions of 
her beauty wad accompUshments, to have inspired Francis, . 
1^ was extreinely susceptible of such passions, widi an 
eqtud desire of seeing her^. 

The French passed the Alps at Mount Cenis ; and as OpentioM 
their success depended on dispatch, they advanced with die |j[^^^ ^* 
gfreatest diligence* Pesc^ra, who had been obliged to take 
a longer and more diflScuIt route by Monaco and Final, was 
soon informed of dieir intention ; and being sensible that 
nothing but die presence of his troop& could save the Mi- 
lanese, marched with such rapidity, that he reached Ahra 
on the same day that die French army arrived at VerceBi* 
Francis, instructed by Bonnivet's error in the former cam* 
paign, advanced direcdy towards Milan, whe^ the unex- 
pected approach of an enemy so powerful, occasioned such 
eonstemation and disorder, that although Pescara entered 
the city with some of his best troops, he found that the de- 
fetice of it could not be undertaken with any probability of 
success ; and having thrown a garrison into the citadel, re- 
tired through one gate, while the French were admitted at 
another ^ 

These brisk motions of the French'monarch disconcerted Embarra^t 
-all the schemes of defence which the Imperialilits had form- onli^lm- 
ed. Never, indeed, did generals. attempt to oppose a for- periaauu. 
midaUe invasion under such circumstances of disadvantage. 
Though Charles possessed dominions more extensive than 
any odier prince bx Europe, and had, at.this time, no other 
«rmy but that which was employed m Lombardy, which did 
not amount to sixteen thousand men, his prerogative in all 

"^ .dOenv. de Brant, torn. vi. 353. 
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B O O K Us diftsrent sMeswa&so limited^ and his 8iib|eetay wkbonl 
' whose coascat. he eoidd mise no taxes, dtsooroied such un- 



3^^24« ipfiflingneas to burden .theraaelv^ widi new or extiraordinsffy 
foipositioiis, that ev^i this small body of troops wa4 in want 
of pay» of anuminitaoo, of provisions^ and of clolhing. In 
audi a aituatioQ, it required all the wisdom of Lannoy, the 
kitrepidity of Pescara, and die implacable resentment of 
3ouiiMHi9 to preserve them from sinking imder despair, and 
|o inspire them with resdution to attempt, or sagacity to dis- 
cover, what was essential to their safe^% To the efforts of 
their genius, and the activity of their zeal, the emperor was 
more indebted &r the preservation of his Italian dominions 
than to his own power* Lannoy, by mortgaging the reve- 
nues of Naples, procured some money, which was immedi- 
ately apjdied towards providing the army with whatever was 
most necessaiy^* Pescara, who was beloved and almost 
adored by the Spanish troops, exhorted them to show the 
world, by their engaging to serve the emperor, in that dan- 
gerous exigency, without making any immediate demand of 
pay, that diey were animated with sentiments of honour 
veiy different from those of mercenary soldiers ; to which 
pr(^[K)6idon, that gallant body of men, with an unexampled 
generosity, gave their consent s. Bourbon having raised a 
considerable sum, by pawning his jewels, set out for Germa- 
ny, where his influence was great, that by his presence he 
mig^t hasten the levying of tnx^s for the Imperial ser- 
vice>. 

Francis be- FitANGis,.by a fataterror, allowed the emperor's generals 
vlaT^^^* time to derive advantage from aS these operations* Instead 
of pursuing the enemy, who retired to Lodi on the Adda, 
an untenable post, wfaick Pescara had resolved to abandon 
on dte approach of the French, he, in compliance with the 
opinion of Bonnivet, thoiq^ omtraiy tp that of his other ge- 
Oct 28. aends, laid siege to Pavia on the Tesino ; a town, indeed, of 

f GuJc.l.xy.2IO. 
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great importatice, the poesession of ivUdi urould have open* woro M 
edtohimaQthefetlileooQDCrylj^iigcmtliebsdnoflli^ ^^* 

But the fortifications of the pfawe were sdong ; it was Amt* j^g^ 
gerous to undertake a diffiojdt siege at so late a aeaacm ; ani 
the Imperial generah, sensible of its consequence, had 
thrown into die town a garrison amiposed o{ six dioussad 
veterans, under the command of Antonio de Leyra, an oft* 
cer of high rank; of giest experience ; of a patient, but eiw 
terprising courage ; fertile in resources ; ambitious of dis* 
tinguishing himself; and capable, for thatreason, as weH aa 
from his having been long accustomed bodi to obey sind to 
command, of suffering or performing any thing in order to 
pfrocure success. 

Francis prosecuted the siege widi obstinacy equal to die His vigor, 
rashness widi which he had undertaken it. During three *"• ** 
months, every diing known to the engineers of that age, or that* 
could be eflfected by the valour of his troops, was attempted, 
in order to reduce the j^ce ; while Lannoy and Pescara, un*' 
able to obstruct his operations, were obliged to remain in 
such an ignominious state of inacdon, that a l^asqiunade was 
published at Rome, ofiering a reward to any person who 
could find die Imperial army, lost in die mondi of October 
in the mountains between France and Lond)ardy,and wfaidi 
had not been heard of since diat time^ 

Leyva, well acquainted wtdi the difficulties under wfaidi The town 
his countrymen laboured, and the impossibili^ of their iao* ^f^J^, 
ing, in the field, such a powerful army as formed the. siege 
of Pavia, placed his (Hdy hopes of safety in his own vigiianae 
and valour. The efforts of bodi wei?e extraordinary, and in 
proportion to the importance of the place, widi the d^nce 
of which he was intrusted. He inteitapted the approaches 
of die FVench by frequent and fiiripus salKes. Behind the 
breaches made by their artillery, he erected new works, 
which appeared to be scarcely inferior in strengdi to the ori- 
ginal fortificati<xis. He repulsed the besiegers in all their 
assaults ; and by his oWn example, bioug^ not only the gaiv 
^lison, but the inhabitants, to bear the most severe fatigues, 
1 Sandoy. i. 60S. 
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Bi o t> K and to eacoimter the gre^ttiest dangers without munnimngw 
^^' The rigour of the season conspired with his endeavours in 
J324. retarding the progress of the French. Francis atteitiptii^ 
to become master of the town, by diverting the course of the 
Tesino, which is its chief defence on one side, a sudden in- 
undation of the river destroyed, in one day, the labour of 
many weeks, and swept away all the mounds which his army 
had rsused with infinite toil, as weH as at great expense^. : 

The pope NoTwiTHSTAWDiNG the slow progress of the besiegers,- 
atrwty^f "*^ *^ g^^ which Leyva acquired by his gallant defence, 
a^tnlitj. it was not doubted but that the town would at last be oblig- 
ed to surrender. The pope, who already . considered the 
French arms as superior in Italy, became impatient to disen- 
gage himself from his conneidons whh the emperor, of whose 
designs he was extremely jealous, imd to enter into terms of 
friendship with Francis. As Clement's timid and cautious 
temper rendered him incapable of following the bold plan 
which Leo had formed, of delivering Italy from the yoke of 
both the rivals, he returned to the more obvious and practhr- 
caUe ^eme of employing the power of the (me to balance 
and to restrain that of the odier. ' For this reason, he did 
not dissemble his satisfiiction at seeing the French kinig re- 
cover Milan, as he hoped that the dread of such a neighbour 
would be some check upcm the.emperor's ambition, which no 
^ power in Italy was now able to ccmtroL He laboured hard 
^ to bring about a peace that would secure Francis in the pos- 
sessicm of his new conquests ; and as Charies, who was aU 
ways inflexible in the prosecution of his schemes, rejected the 
propositicm with disdain, and with bitter exclamations against 
the pope, by whose persuasions, while cardinal de Medici^ 
he had been induced to invade the Milanese, Clement im- 
mediately concluded a treaty of neutndi^ with the king of 
France, in which the republic of Florence was included^. 

^adc^^N**^' P^^^cis having, by this transaction, deprived the empe- 

pie8» ror of his two most powerful allies, and at the same time 

havii^ secured a passage for his own troops through their 

k Guic. 1. XV. 280. UUoa Vita di Carlo V. p. 05. 
lGiiic.l.xv.283. 385. 
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terriUffieSf formed a scheme of attacking the kingdcmi <if B O O K 

Na^es, hopbg either to overmm that coumry, which was 

left altogether without defence, or that at least such an unex- ^^^ 

pected inirasion would oblige the viceroy to recal part of th« 

Imperial army oat of the Milanese* For this purpose he 

ordered six thousand men to march under the comnumd of 

Jcltm Stuart duke of Albany. But Pescara, foreseeing that 

the eiiect of this diveruon would depend entirely upon the 

operations of the armies in the Milanese, persuaded Lannoy 

*to disregard Albany's motions ^^ and to bend his whole force ^ 

against the king himself; so that Francis not only weakenied 

his army very unseasonaUy by this great detachment, but 

incurred the reproach of engaging too rashly in chimerical 

and extravagant projects* 

By this time, the garrison of Pavia was reduced to ex* Eforts of 
tremity ; their ammunition and provisions began to fail ; the |^,^^bI^ 
Germims, of whom it was chiefly composed, having re- bon. 
ceived no pay for seven months'^, threatened to deliver die 
town into the enemy's hands, and could hardly be restrained 
ih>m mudny by all Le3^va's address and authority* The 
Imperial generals, who were no strangers to has skuatiaB» 
saw die necessity of marching without loss of time to his re- 
lief. This they had now in^eir power: Twelve diousand 
Oennans, whom the zeal and activity of Bourbon taught to 
move with unusual rapidity, had entered Lombardy under 
his command, ffitid rendered the Imperisd army nearly equal 
to that of the French, gready diminished by the absence of 
the body under Albany, as well as by the fatigues of the 
siege, and die rigour of the season. But the more their 
troops increased in nund^er, the more sensiUy did the Im* 
periaBsts feel the distress arising from want ot money* Far 
from having frnids for paying a powerfol army, they had 
sc^eely what was sufficient for defraying the charges of con* 
ducting their artillery, and of carrying their ammunition and 
provisions* The abilities of the generals, however, sUppli* 
ed eveiy defect* By thek own examine, as well as by mag- 
nificent promises in name of tfae emperor, they prevailed on 

m Guic. 1. XV. 385. n Gold. Polit. Imperial. 875. 
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BOOK the troops of all the (Afferent nations which composed their 
^^\^ army, to take the field without pay ; they engaged to lead 
^25, them directly towards the enemy ; and flattered them with 
the certain prospect of victoiy, which would at once enrich 
them with such royal spoils as would be an ample reward for 
all their services. The soldiers, sensible that, by quitting 
the army, they would forfeit the great arrears due to them, 
and eager to get possession of the promised treasures, de- 
manded a batde with aili the impatience of adventurers who 
fight only for plunder®. 

They The Imperial generals, without suffering the ardour of 

attack the ^^^ troops to cool, advanced immediately towards the 
French. French camp. On the first intelligence of their approach, 
^ ' * * Francis called a council of war, to deliberate what course he 
ought to take. All his officers of greatest eiq)erience were 
tmanimous in advising him to retire, and to decline a batde 
with an enemy whq courted it from despair. The Imperial- 
ists, they observed, would either be obliged in a few weeks 
to disband an army, which they were unable to pay, and 
which they kept together only by the hope of plunder^ or 
the soldiers, enraged at the non-performance of the promises 
to which they had trusted, would rise in some furiou3 mu- 
tiny, which would allow their generals to think of nothing 
but their own safety : That, meanwhile, he might encamp 
in some strong post, and waiting in safety the arrival of fresh 
troc^s from France and Switzerland, might, before the end 
of spring, take possession of all the Milanese, without dan- 
ger or bloodshed. But in opposition to them, Bonnivet, 
whose destiny it was tp give counsels fatal to France during 
the whole campaign, represented the ignominy that it wouUl 
reflect on their sovereign, if he should abandon a siege 
which he had prosecuted so long, or turn his back before an 
enemy to whom he was still superior in number ; and insist- 
ed on the necessity of fighting the Imperialists rather than 
relinquish an undertaking, on ^e success of which the king^s 
future fame depended. Unfortunately, Francis's notions of 

o Eryci. Feuteani Hist. Cisftlpina, ap. Graevii Thes. Antiquit. Ital. iii. ]». 
lirO. 1179. 
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lionour were delicate to an excess that bordered on what BOOK 
was romantic. Having often said that he would take Pavia, * 



or perish in the attempt, he diought himself bound not to i^^S. 
depart from that resolution ; and rather than expose himself 
to the slightest imputation, he -chose to forego all the advan« 
tages which were the certain consequences of a retreat, and 
determined to wait for the Imperialists before the walls of 
PaviaP. 

The Imperial generals found the French so strongly in- Battle of 
trenched, that, notwithstanding the powerful motives which *^'*' 
urged them on, they hesitated long before diey ventured to 
attack them ; but at last the necessities of the besieged, and 
the murmurs of their own soldiers, obliged them to put 
every thing to hazard* Never did armies engage with F«b. 34 
greatier ardour, or with an higher opinion of the importance 
of the battle which they were going to fight; never were 
troops more strongly animated with emulation, national an- 
tipathy, mutual resentment, and all the passions which in- 
spire obstinate bravery. On the one hand, a gallant young 
monarch, seconded by a generous nobility, and followed by 
subjects to whose natural impetuosity, indignation at the op- 
position which the)r had encountered, added new force, con- 
tended for victoiy and honour. On the other aide, troops 
more completely disciplined, and conducted by generals of 
greater abUities, fought fit>m necessity, with courage height- 
ened by despair. The Imperialists, however, were una-« 
ble to resist the first efforts of the French valour, and their 
firmest battalions began to give way» But the fortune of the 
day was quickly changed. The Swiss in the service of 
France, unmindfid of the reputation of their country for 
fidelity and martial glory, abandoned their post in a coward- 
ly maimer. Leyva, with his gaxriaon, sallied out and at- 
tacked the rear of the French, during the heat of the action, 
with such fury as threw it into confusion ; and Pescara fall- 
ing on their cavalry widi the Imperial horse, among whom 
he had pmdendy intermingled a considerable number of 
Spanish foot, armed with the heavy muskets then in use, 

pCtticLxv. 291. 
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BOOK broke this formidable bbdy by an unusual method of ^tttackV 
' against which they were wholly unprovided. The rout be- 
^5^ came universal ; and resistance ceased in almost every part, 
TheFrench but where the king was in person, who fought now, not for 
my tont- f^^^ ^^ Victory, but for sufety* Though wounded in seve- 
ral places, and thrown from his horse, which was killed un^ 
der him, Francis defended himself on foot wkh an heroic 
coui^ge* Many of his bravest officers gathering round him^ 
and endeavouring to save his life at the expense of their own^ 
fell at his feet. Among these was Bomiivet, the author of 
this great calamity, who alone died unlamented. The king^ 
exhausted with fatigue, and scarcely ^capable of farther re^* 
sistance, was left almost alone, exposed to the fury of some 
Spanish soldiers, strangers to his rank, and enraged at his 
obstinacy. At that moment came up Pomperant, a French 
gentleman, who had entered together with Bourbon into the 
emperor's service, and placing himself by the side (^ the 
monarch against whom he had rebelled, assisted in protect- 
ing him from the violence of the soldiers ; at the same time 
beseeching him to surrender to Bourbon^ who was not far 
distant* Imminent as the danger was which now surround- 
ed Francis^ he rejected with indignation the thoughts of aa 
action which would have aiForded such matter of triumph to 
his traiterous subject ; and calling for Lannoy, who happen* 
ed likewise to be near at hand, gave up his sword to him ; 
f'rftiicis which he, kneeling to kiss the king's hand, received with 
loner. ' fm3found respect ; and taking his own sword from his side, 
presented it to him, saying. That it did not become so great 
a monarch to remain disarmed in the presence of dne (^ the 
emperor^s subjects'. 

Tek thousand men fell on this day, one of the most fatal 
t^rance had ever seen. Among these were many noblemen 
of the highest distinction, who chose rather to perish than to 
turn their backs with dishonour. Not a few were taken pri^ 
soners, of whom the most illustrious was Henry D' Albert, 
the unfortunate king of Navarre. A small body of the resff- 

4 Coic. 1. zv. 392. OeuT. de Bnint. vi. 355. Mem. de Bellaj, pi 90. 
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g&aatA. msidt its escape, under the command of the duke oJT B O O K 
Alenfon ; the feeble garrison of Milan, on the first news of ' 

the defeat, retired untfagut being pursued, by another road ; 1535. 
aiMi in two weeks after the batde, not a Frenchman remain* 
ed in Italy* 

Lannot, though he treated Francis with all the outirard 
marks o£ honour due to his rank and character, guarded him 
with the utmost attention. He was solicitous, not only to 
prevent any possibility of his escaping, but afraid diat his 
own troops might seize his person, and detsdn it as the best 
seciHity for the payment of their arrears* In order to pro- 
vide against hodi these dangers, he conducted Francis, the 
tlay sjker the batde, to the. strong castle of Bizzichitone near 
Cremona, committing him to the custody of Don Ferdinand 
Alanxxi, general of the Spanish in&ntry^ an c^cer of great 
bravery and of strict honour, but remarkable for that severe 
and* scrupulous vigilance which such a trust required. 

f RANCis, who formed a judgment of the emperor's dis- 
positions by his own, was extremely desirous that Charies 
should be informed of his situaticm, fondly hoping that from 
his generosity or sympathy he should obtain speedy relief* 
The Imperial generals were no less impatient to give their 
sovereign an eaily account of the decisive victcny which they 
had gamed, and to receive his instructions with regard to 
their future ccxiduct. As the most certain and expeditious 
method of conveying intelligence to Spain, at that season of 
the year, was by land, Francis gave the commendator Pen- 
nalosa, who was charged with Lannoy's di^tches, a pass« 
port to travel through France. 

Charles received the accoUi^ of this signal and unexpect- Effects of 
ed success that had crowned his arms, with a moderation, |!^^^^'^. 
which, if it had been real, would have done him more honour Charles, 
than the greatest victory. Without uttering one word expres- M*"** ^^ 
Hive of exidtation, or of intemperate joy, he retired immedi* 
^itdy into his chapel, and having spent an hour in offering up 
his thanksgivings to heaven, returned to the presence-cham- 
ber, which by ^at time was ffled widi grandees and foreign 
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BOOK ambassadors, assembled in order to ccAgralulate him. H« 
^^' accepted of their compliments with a modest deportment ; 
^^2s he lamented the misfortune of the captive king, as a striking 
example of the sad reverse of fortune, to which the most 
powerful monarchs are subject ; he forbade any public re- 
joicings, as indecent in a war carried on among Christiansy^ 
reserving them until he should obtain a victory equally illus« 
trious over the Infidels ; and seemed to take pleasure in the 
advantage which he had gained, only as it would prove tfie 
occasion of restoring peace to Christendom '• 

^^^ Charles, however, had already begun to form scheitoes 

began to '^^ his own mind, which litde suited such external appear- 
^'^' ances. Ambition, not generosity, was the ruling passion in 
his mind ; and the victory at Pavia opened such new and 
unbounded prospects of gratifying it, as allured him with ir- 
resistible force : But it being no easy matter to execute the 
vast designs which he meditated, he thought it necessaty, 
while proper measures were taking for that purpose, to af- 
fect the greatest moderation, hoping under diat veil to con- 
ceal his real intentions from the other princes of Europe. 

The gen^ MEANWHILE France was filled with consternation. The 
era! con- 
sternation king himself had eaily transmitted an account of the rout at 

in France, p^via, in a letter to his mother, delivered by Pennalosa, 
which contained only diese words, ^^ Madam, all is lost, ex- 
cept our honour." The officers who made their escape, 
when they arrived from Italy, brought such a melandlioly de- 
tsal of particulars as made all ranks of men sensibly feel the 
greatness and extent of the calamity. France, without its 
sovereign, without money in her treasury, without an army, 
without generals to command it, and encompassed on all 
sides by a victorious and active enemy, seemed to be on the 
Sucon- ^^^ ^™^ ^^ destruction. But on that occasion the great- 
duct of the abilities of Louise the regent saved the kingdom, which the 
Regent, violence of her passions had more than once exposed to the- 
greatest danger. Instead of giving herself up to sudi la- 
mentations as were natural to a woman so remarkable for 

r Saiidov. Hist. i. 641. Uttoft Vita deU Cario V. p. 110. 
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her matemal tenderaess, she discovered all the foresight, BOOK 
and exerted all the activity of a consummate politician. She ^^* 
assembled th^ noUes at Lyons, and animated them by her ig^ 
example no less dian by her words, with such zeal in defience 
of their couhtiy, as its present situation required. She col« 
lected the remains of die army which had served in Italy, 
ransomed the prisoners, paid the arrears, and put them in a 
condition to take the field. She levied new troq)s, }m>vided 
for die securi^ of tl^ frontiers, and ndsed sums sufBcient 
for defraying these eroaordinary expenses. Her chief care, 
however, was to appease the resentment, or to gain the 
friendship of the king of England ; and from that quarter, 
the first ray of comfort broke in upon the French. 

Though Henry, in entering into alliances with Charies or Effects of 
Francis, seldom fdlowed any regular or concerted plan of ^^^'*^}^ 
policy, but was influenced chiefly by the caprice of tempora« on Henix 
ry passions, such occurrences often happened as recalled his ^^^^' 
attention towards that equal balance of power which it was 
necessary to keep between the two contending potentates^ 
the preaervadon of which he always boasted to be his pecu* 
liar oflke. He had expected that his union with the emperor 
might aflFord him an opportunity of recovering some part of 
those territories in France which had belonged to his ances* 
tors, and for the sake of such an acquisition he did not scru- 
ple to give his assistance towards raising Charles to a consi- 
derable pre-eminence above Francis. He had never dreamt, 
however, of any event so dedsive and so fatal as the victory 
at Pavia, which seemed not only to have brcdcen, but to have 
annihilated the power of one of the rivals ; so that the pros- 
pect of the sudden and entire revolution which this would- 
occasion in the political system, filled him with the most • 
disquieting apprehensions. He saw all Europe in danger of 
being over-run by an ambitious prince, to whose power there 
now remained no counterpoise ; and though he himself 
mig^t at first be admitted, in quality of an ally, to some 
share in the q)oil8 of the captive monarch, it was easy to 
discern, that with regard to the manner of making the partis 
ti<m, as well as his security for keeping possession of what 
should be allotted to him, he must absolutely depend upon- 
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B O O K the will of a cotifederate, to whose forces his own bore no 
^^' proportioii* He was sensible, that if Charles were permit- 
ted to add any OMisiderable part of France to the vast donii* 
nions of which he was already master, his neighbourhood 
would be much more formidable to England than that of the 
ancient French kings ; while^at the same time, the proper 
balamce cm the continent, to which Eng^d owed both its 
safely and impcntance, would be entirely lost. Concern for 
the situation of the unhappy monarch co-operated with diese 
pdUtical considerations ; his gallant Ikhaviour in the battle 
of Pavia had excited an high degree of admiration, which 
never fails of augmenting sympathy ; and Henxy , naturally 
susceptible of generous sentiments, was fond of appearing 
as the deliverer of a vanquished enemy from a state of cap- 
tivity. The passions of the English minister seconded the 
inclinations of the monarch. Wolsey, who had not forgot- 
ten the disappointment of his hopes in two successive con- 
claves, which he imputed chiefly to the empercnr, thou^it 
this a proper opportunity of taking revenge ; and Louise^ 
courting the friendship of England with such flatteris^ sub- 
missi(»is as were no less agreeable to the king than to the 
cardinal, Henry gave her secret assurances that he would not 
lend his aid towards oppressing France, in its present help- 
less state, and obliged her to promise that she would not con- 
sent to dismember the kingdom, even in order to procure her 
son^s liberty'. 

But as Henry's connexions with the emperor made it ne- 
cessary to act in such a manner as to save appearances, he 
ordered public rejoicings to be made in his dominions for 
die success of the Imperial arms ; and as if he had been 
eager to seize the present opportunity of ruining the French 
monarchy, he sent ambassadors to Madrid, to congratulate 
Charles upon his victory ; to put him in mind, that he, as 
his ally, engaged in one common cause, was entitled to partake 
in the fruits of it ; and to require that, in conq>hance with 
the terms of their confederacy, he would invade Guienne 
4R]th a powerfiil army, in order to give him possession of 
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that province. At the same time, he oflFered to send the BOOK 
princess Maiy into Spain or the Low-Countries, that she ^^* 
might be educated under the emperor's direction, until the 
conclusion of the marriage agreed on between them ; and in 
return for that mark of his confidence, he insisted that Fran- 
cis should be delivered to him, in consequence of tlmt arti- 
cle in the treaty of Bruges, whereby each of the contracung 
parties was bound to surrender all usurpers to him whose 
rights they had invaded. It was impossible that Henry 
could expect that the emperor would listen to these extrava« 
gant demands, which it was neither his interest, nor in his 
power to grant. They aj^ear evidently to have been made 
with no other intention than to furnish him with a decent 
pretext for entering into such engagements with France as 
the juncture required*. 

It was among the Italian states, however, that the victory P" *^« '*»• 
at Pavia occasioned the greatest alarm and terror. That en" ^^" 
balance of power on which they relied for their security, and 
which it had been the constant object of all their negocia- 
tions and refinements to maintain, was destroyed in a mo- 
ment. They were exposed by dieir situation to feel the 
first effects of the uncontroled authori^ which Charles had 
i(cquired« They observed many symptoms of a boundless 
ambition in that young prince, and were sensible that, as 
emperor, or king of Naples, he might not only form dan* 
gerous pretensions upon each of their territories, but might 
invade them with great advantage. They deliberated, 
therefore, with much solicitude concerning the means of 
raising such a force as might obstruct his progress \ t^u% 
their consultations, conducted with little union, and execut- 
ed with less vigour, had no effect. Clement, instead of 
pursuing the measures which he had concerted with the 
Venetians for securing the liberty of Italy, was so intimi- 
dated by Laimoy's threats, or overcome by his promises, that 
he entered into a separate treaty, binding himself to advance AprU 1. 

t Herbert, p. 64. 

n Guic: 1. xvi. 300. Ruscdli Letterc de Princ. ii. 74: 76, kc Thuani 
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B O p K a considerable sum to the Emperor, in return for certain 
• emoluments which he was to receive from him. The mo- 
1525. ^^y ^^ instantly paid ; but Charles afterwards refused to 
ratify the treaty ; and the pope remained exposed at once to 
bifamy and to ridicule : to the former, because he had de- 
serted the public cause for his private interest ; to the latter^ 
because he had been a loser by that unworthy action \ 

Motiny in How dishonourable soever the artifice might be which 
the Impc- ,^^^^ employed in order to defraud the pope of this sum, it 
came very seasonably into the viceroy's hands, and put it in 
his power to extricate himself out of an imminent danger* 
Soon after Ae defeat of the French army, the German 
troops, which had defended Pavia with such meritorious 
courage and perseverance, growing insolent upon the fame 
that they had acquired, and impatient of relying any longer 
on fruitless promises, with which they had been so often 
amused, rendered themselves masters of the town, with a 
resolution to keep possession of it as a securi^ fisr the pay- 
tnent of their arrears ; and the rest of the army discovered 
a much stronger inclination to assist, than to punish the inu« 
tineers. By dividing among them the money exacted from 
the pope, Lannoy quieted the tumultuous Germans; but 
though this satisfied their present demands, he had so litde 
prospect of being able to pay them or his other forces regcfc- 
larly for the future, and was under such continual apprehen- 
sions of their seizing the person of the captive king, that, not 
long after, he was obliged to dismiss all the Germans and 
Italians in the Imperial service y. Thus, fit)m a circum- 
stance that now appears verj^ singular, but arismg naturally 
from the constitution of most European governments in the 
sixteenth century, while Charles was suspected by all his 
neighbours of aiming at universal monarchy, and while he 
was really forming vast projects of this kind, his revenues 
were so limited, that he coidd not keep on foot his victorious 
army, though it did not exceed twen^-ibur thousand men. 

X Gtuc. lib. xvi. SOS. liaurocetti Histor. Vent t. ap. Istorichi ddl oose 
Vciicz.V.131.136. 
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DxTKiNG these transactions, Chalies, whose pretensions to B O O K 
moderation and disinterestedness were soon forgotten^ de- ^' 
liberated, with the utmost solicitude, how he might derive ^^25 
the greatest advantages from the misfortune of his adversa- The empe* 
ry. Some of his counseUors advised him to treat Francis ^^^oni" 
with the magnanimity that became a ^actorious prince, and, concerning 
instead of taking advantage of his situation to impose rigor- oflllSI^ 
ous conditions, to dismiss him on such equal terms as would inghisvic* 
bind him for ever to his interest by the ties of gratitude and *^'^* 
afiection, more forcible as well as more permanent than any 
which could be formed by extorted oaths and invohmtaty 
stipulations. Sudi an exertion of generosity is not, perhaps, 
to be expected in the conduct of political afiairs, and it was 
far too refined for that prince to whom it was proposed; 
The more obvious, but less splendid.scheme, of endeavour- 
ing to make the utmost of Francis's calamity, had a greatet 
number in the coimcil to recommend it, and suited better 
with the emperor's genius. But though Charles adopted 
this plan, he seems not to have executed it in the most pro- 
per manner. Instead of making one great eflfort to penetrate 
into France, with all the forces of Spain and the Low- 
Countries ; instead of crushing the Italian states before they 
recovered from the consternation which the success of his 
arms had occasioned, he had recourse to the artifices of in*^ 
trigue and negociation. This proceeded pardy from neces- 
sity, pardy fit>m the natural disposition of his mind* The 
situation (^ his finances at that time, tendered it extremely 
diflkmlt to carry on any extraordinary armament ; and he 
hfanself having never appeared at the head of his armies, the 
commanded which he had hitherto committed to his gene- 
rals, was averse to bold and martial counsels, and trusted 
more to the arts with which he was acqusdnted. He Isud^ 
besides, too much stress upon the victory of Pavia, as if hy 
that event die strengdi of France had been annihilated, its 
resources exhausted, and the kingdom itself, no less^han 
die'person of its monarch, had been subjected to hb powec. 

Jf0LL of ^s ophaon, he determined to set the hig^iest ^^^^"^ 
price upon Francis's freedom, and having ordered die count he prq>os- 
de Roeux to visit the captive king in his name, he instruct- **^® "»*• 
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B O O R ed him to propose the following articles, as the conditioni^ 
on which he would grant him his liberty : That he should 
1535. restore Burgundy to the emperor, from whose ancestors it 
had been unjustly wrested ; that he should surrender Pro*' 
vence and Dauphine, that they mig^t be erected into an in«< 
dependent kingdom for the constable Bourbon; that he 
should make full satisfaction to the king of England for aU 
his claims $ and finally renounce the pretensions of France 
to Naples, Milan, or any odier territory in Italy* When 
Francis, who had hitherto flattered himself that he should 
be treated by the emperor with the generosity becoming 
one great prince towards another, heard these rigorous con*- 
^tions, he was so transported with indignation^ that, draw* 
ing his dagger hastily, he cried out, " 'Twere better that a 
king should die thus*" Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence^ 
laid hold on his hand ; but though he soon recovered great- 
er composure, he still declared, in the most solemn manner, 
that he would rather remain a prisoner durmg life, than pui^ 
chase liberty by such ignominious concessions '. 

^^^ . This tn6itifying' discovery of thev emperor^s intentiods^ 
soner to greatly augmented Francises chagrin and impatience under 
Spain. jjjg confinement, and must have driven him to absolute des- 
pair, if he had not laid hold of the only thing which could 
still administer any comfort to him. He persuaded himself^ 
that the conditions which Roeux had proposed, did not flow 
originally from Charles himself, but were dictated by the 
rigorous policy of his Spanish council ; and that therefore 
he might hope, in one personal interview with him, to do 
more towards hastening his own deliverance, than could be 
effected by long negociations passing throdg^ the subordio 
nate hands of his ministers* Relying on this supposition, 
which proceeded from too favourable an c^inion of the em« 
peror's character, he offered to visit him in Spain, and was 
willing to be carried thither as a spectacle to that haug^^ 
nation. Lannoy employed all his address to confirm him in 
these sentiments; and concerted with him in secret the 
manner of executing thb resolution* Francis was so eager 

z Mem. de Bellaj, 94w Tentna Hist. xi. 43* 
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tm a scheme which seemed to open some prospect of liber- BOOK 
ty, that he furnished the galleys necessary for conveying him ^^' 
to Spain, Charles being at this time unable to fit out a squad- .-^^^ 
ron for that purpose. The viceroy, without communicating 
his intentions either to Bourbon or Pescara, conducted hb 
prisoner towards Genoa, imder pretence of transporting 
him by sea to Naples ; though soon after they set sail, he or- 
deiied the pilots to steer directly for Spain ; but the wind 
happening to carry them near the French coast, the unfortUi' 
nate monarch had a full prospect of his own dominions, to- 
wards which he cast many a sorrowful and desiring lodi« 
They landed, however, in a few days at Barcelona, and soon 
after Francis was lodged, by the emperor^s command, in the 
Alcazar of Madrid, under the care of the vigilant Alarcon, ^^' ^'^ 
who guarded him with as much circumspection as ever K 

A FEW days after Francis's arrival at Madrid, and when Henry 
he began to be sensible of his having relied without foun- X^'^^*'"' 
dation on the emperor's generosity, Henry VIII. conclud- maty with 
ed a treaty-with die regent of France, which affi>rded him ^^^^J,"* 
some hope <^ liberty from anodier quarter. Henry's extra- procure h» 
vagant demands had been received at Madrid with that >«l®^s^' 
negiect which they deserved, and which he probably eiq>ect- 
ed. Charles, intoxicated with prosperity, no longer court- 
ed him in that respectful and submissive manner which 
pleased his haugh^ temper. Wolsey, no less haughty than 
his master, was highly irritated at the emperor's discontinu- 
ing his wcmted caresses and professions of friendship to him^ 
self. These slight offences, added to the weighty consider- 
adons formerly mentioned, induced Heniy to enter into ft 
defensive alliance with Louise, in which all the differences 
between him and her s<»i were adjusted ; at the same time 
he engaged that he would employ his best offices in order to 
procure the deliverance of his new ally from a state of cap* 
tivity K 

While the open defection of such a powerful confederate 
•affected Charles with deep concern, a secret conspiracy was 

a Mem. de Bellay, 95. P. Mart. Ep, ult. Guic. lib. xvi. 323. 
Ii Herbert. Fiddes's Lifeof WoUey, 337. 
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HOOK carrying on' in Italy, which threatened hiin with consequeo- 
• ces 5tiB more fataL The restless and intriguing gexiius of 
l^ Morone, chancellor of Milan, gave rise to this. His re- 
Morone's venge had been amply gratified by the expulsion of the 
inoi^rto ^P^^^c^ out of Italy, and his vanity no less soothed by the 
overturn re-establishment of Sforza, to whose interest he had attach- 
K>^8 i^wcr ^^ himself in the dutchy of Milan. The delays, however, 
in Italy, and evasicHis of the Imperial court, in granting Sforza the 
investiture of his new acquired territories, had long alarmed 
Morone; diese were repeated so often, and with such appa- 
rent artifice, as became a full proof to his suspicious mind^ 
that the emperor intended to strip his master of that rich 
country which he had conquered in his name. Though 
Charles, in order to quiet Ae pope and Venetians, no less 
jealous of his designs than Morone, gave Sforza, at last, die in- 
vestiture which had been so long desired ; the charter was 
dogged widi so many reservations, and subjected him to such 
grievous burdens, as rendered the duke of Milan a dependant 
<m the emperor, rather than a vassal of the empire, and afford* 
ted him hardly any other security for his possessions than the 
good pleasure of ah ambitious superior. Such an accession of 
power as would have accrued from the addition of die Milan^ 
ese to the kingdom of Najdes, was considered by Morone as 
fatal to the liberdes of Italy, no less than to his own impor- 
tance. Full of this idea, he began to revolve in his mind the 
possibili^ of rescuing Italy from the yoke of foreigners ; tfie 
darling scheme, as has been already observed, of the Italian 
politicians in that age, and which it was the great object of 
their ambition to accomplish. If to the ^oiy of having been 
the chief instrument of driving the French out of Milan, he 
could add that of delivering Naples 6rom Ae dominion of 
the Spaniards, he thought that nothing would be wanting 
to complete his fame. His ferdle genius soon suggested to 
him a project for that purpose ; a difficult, indeed, and dar- 
ing one, but for that very reason more agreeable to his bold 
and enterprising temper. 

Hisnego- BouRBON and Pescara were equally enraged at Lannoy's 
wr^^Pcs- ^^"Tyi^^g the French king into Spain without their know- 
canu ledge. The former, being afraid that the .two mon^rchs 
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migh^ in his absence, conclude some treaty in which his ii^ BOOK 
terests woiild be entirely sacrificed, hastened to Madrid, in ^* 
order to guard against that danger. The latter, on idiom 
the command of the army now devolved, was oUiged to re- 
main in Italy ; but, in every company, he gave vent to his 
indignation against the viceroy, in expressions full of ran« 
cour and contempt ; he accused him in a letter to the empe* 
ror, of cowardice in the time of danger, and of insolence 
after a victory, towards the obtaining of which he had ccm* 
tributed nothing either by his valour or his conduct; nor 
did he abstain from bitter complaints against the empercnr 
himself, who had not discovered, as he imagined, a sufficient 
sense of his merit, nor bestowed any adequate reward on 
his services* It was on this disgust of Pesoua, that Mo- 
rone founded his whole system. He knew the boundless 
ambition of his nature, the great extent of hb abilities in 
peace as well as war, and the intrepidity of his mind, capa« 
ble alike of undertaking and of executing the most despe- 
rate designs. The cantonment of the Spanish troops on the 
frontier of the Milanese, gave occasion to many interviews 
betwe60 him and Morone, in which the latter took care fre- 
quently to turn the conversation to the transactions subse- 
quent to the batde of Pavia, a subject upon which the mar- 
quis always entered willingly and witii passion ; smd Morone 
observing his resentment to be uniformly violent, artfiilly 
pointed out and aggravated every circimistance that could 
increase its fury. He painted, in the strongest colours, the 
emperor's want of discenmient, as well as of gratitude, in 
preferring Lannoy to him, and in allowing that jn-esumptuous 
Fleming to dispose of die captive king, without consulting 
the man to whose bravery and wisdom Charles was indebt- 
ed for the glory of having a formidable rival in his power. 
Having warmed him by such discourses, he then began to 
insinuate^ that now was the time to be avenged for these in- 
sults, and to acquire immortal renown as the deliverer of 
his coimtry from the oppression of strangers ; that the states 
of Italy, weary of the ignominious and intolerable dominion 
of barbarians, were at last ready to combine in order to vin- 
dicate- thei^ own independence ; that their eyes were fixed 
on him as the only leader whose genius and good fortime 
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BOOK could insure the happy success of that noble enterprise ; that 
^^' the attempt was no less practicable than glorious, it bemg in 
J525 his power so to disperse the Spanish infantry, the only body 
of die emperor's troops that remained in Italy, through the 
villages of the Milanese, that, in one night, they might be 
destroyed by the people, who, having suffered much from 
their «xactions and insolence, would gladly undertake this 
service ; that he might then, without opposition, take posses- 
sion of the throne of Naples, the station destined for him, 
and a reward not unworthy the restorer of liberty to Italy ; 
that the pope, of whom that kingdom held, and whose pre- 
decessors had disposed of it on many former occasions, 
would willingly grant him the right of investiture ; that the 
Venetians, the Florentines, the duke of Milan, to whom he 
had communicated the scheme, together with the French, 
would be the guarantees of his right ; that the Neapolitans 
would naturally prefer the government of one of their coun- 
trymen, whom they loved and admired, to that odious domi- 
nion of strangers, to which they had been so long subjected ; 
and that the emperor, astonished at a blow so unexpected, 
would find that he had neither troops nor money to resist 
such a powerful confederacy ^« 

Betrayed P£sc ARA, amazed at the boldness and extent of the scheme, 
prisoner by listened attentively to Morone, but with the countenance of a 
Pescara. man lost in profound and anxious thought. , On. the one 
hand, the infamy of betraying his sovereign, under whom he 
bore such high command, deterred him from the attempt ; 
on the other, the prospect of obtaining a crown allured him 
to venture upon it. After condnuing a short space in sus- 
pense, the least conimendable motives, as is usual after such 
deliberations, prevailed, and ambition triumphed over honour. 
In order, however, to throw a colour of decency on his con- 
duct, he insisted that some learned casuists should give their 
opinion, " Whether it was lawful for a subject to take arms 
against his immediate sovereign, in obedience to the lord 
• paramount of whom the kingdom itself was held J*' Such 

c Guic. 1. xvi. 325. Jovii Vita Davali, p. 417. Oeuv. de Brantorfic, 
Iv. in. RttsoeUi Lettie de Princ. ii. 91. Thuani Hitt* lib. i. c. IL P. 
Heuter. Rcr. Austr. libir a. c. 3. p. 30r. 
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a resolutipn of the case as he expected was soon obtained BOOK 
from the divines and civilians both of Rome and Milan ; ^^* 
the negociation went forward; and measures seemed to ^^^ 
be taking with great spirit for the speedy execution of 
the design* 

During this interval^ Pescara^ either shockedat the treacb« 
ery of the action that he was going to commit, or despairing 
of its success, began to entertain thoughts of abandoning the 
engagements which he had come under. The indisposition 
of Sforza, who happened at that time to be taken ill of a dis- 
temper which was thought mortal, confirmed his resolution, 
and determined him to make known the whole conspiracy to 
the emperor, deeming it more prudent to expect the dutchy 
of Milan from him as the reward of this discovery, than to 
aim at a kingdom to be purchased by a series of crimes. 
This resolution, however; proved the source of actions hard- 
ly less criminal and ignominious. The emperor, who had 
already received full information concerning the conspiracy 
from other hands, seemed to be highly pleased with Pescara's 
fidelity, and commanded him to continue his intrigues for 
some time with the pope and Sforza, both that he might dis- 
cover their intentions more fiilly, and that he might be able 
to convict them of the prime widi greater certainty. Pes- 
cara^ conscious of guilt, as well as sensible how suspicious hit 
long silence must have appeared at Madrid, durst not decline 
that dishonourable oflke ; and was obliged to act the meanest 
and most disgraceful of all parts, that of seducing widi a 
purpose to betray. Considering the abilities of the person* 
with whom he had to deal, the part was scarcely less difficult 
than base ; but he acted it with such address, as to deceive 
even the penetrating eye of Morone, who, relying with full 
l»nfidence on his sincerity, visited him at Novara, in order 
to put the last hand to their machinations. Pescara received 
Jiim in an apartment where Antonio de Leyva was placed 
behind the tapestry, that he might overhear and bear witness 
to their conversation j as Morone was about to take leave, 
that officer suddenly appeared, and to his ast6nishment ar^ 
rested him prisoner in th^ emperor's name. He wat con- . 
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B O O JC ducted to the casde of Pavia ; t&d Pescara, who had so 
lately been his accomplice, had nOw the assurance to interro- 

1525 8^^® ^*"^ *® ^^^ j"<^g^» -^^ ^^ same time, the emperor de- 
clared Sforza to have forfeited all right to the dutchy of 
Milan, by his engaging in a conspiracy against the sovereign 
of whom he held ; Pescara, by his command, seized on 
every place in the Milanese, except the casdes of Cremona 
and Milan, which the unfortunate duke attempting to de- 
fend, were closely blockaded by the Imperial troops \ 

The rigor- BuT though this unsuccessful conspiracy, instead of strip- 
rocnto?' P^^S ^^ emperor of what he already possessed in Italy, con- 
Francis in tributed to extend his dominions in diat country, it showed 
Spain j^jj^ ^^ necessity of coming to some agreement with the 
French king, unless he chose to draw on himself a confede- 
racy of all Europe, which the progress of his arms and his 
ambition, now as undisguised as it was boundless, filled with 
general alarm. He had not hitherto treated Francis with 
die generosity which that monarch expected, and hardly with 
the decency due to his station. Instead of disjdaying the 
sentiments becoming a great prince, Charles, by his mode of 
treating Francis, seems to have acted with the mercenary art 
of a corsair, who, by the rigorous usage of his prisoners, en- 
deavours to draw from them an higher price for their ran- 
som. The captive king was confined in an old castle, under 
a keeper whose formal austerity of manners rendered his vi- 
•gilance still more disgusting. He was allowed no exercise 
but that of riding on a mule, surrounded with armed guards 
on horseback. Charles, on pretence of its being necessary 
to attend the Cortes assembled in Toledo, had gone to reside 
in that city, and suffered se^'^eral weeks to elapse widiout vi- 
siting Francis, though he solicited an interview with the most 
endangers pi'essing and submissive importunity. So many indignities 
hii life made a deep impression on an high-spirited prinde ; he be- 
gan to lose all relish for his usual amusements ; his natural 
gaiety of temper forsook him ; and after languishing for 
some time, he was seized with a dangerous fever, during 
the violence of wjiiich he complained constandy of the une^t- 

d Gnic. 1. xvl 329. Joyii Hist. 319. Capell^i lib. v* p* 200; 
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pected and unprincely li^ur with wUch he had been treat* BOOK 
ed, often exchiming, that now the emperor would have the ^' 
satisfaction of his dying a prisoner in his hands, without hav* 1535, ^ 
ing once deigned to see his &ce* The physicians, at last, 
despaired of his life, and informed the emperor that they saw 
no hope of his recovery, unless he were gratified with regard 
to that point on which he seemed to be so strongly bent» 
Charles, solicitous to preserve a life with which all his pro8« 
pects of farther advantage from the victory of Pavia must 
have terminated, immediately consulted his ministers con- 
cerning the course to be taken. In vain did the chancellor 
Gattinara, the most able among them, represent to him the 
indecency of his visiting Francis, if he did not intend to set 
hitn at liberty immediately «pon equal terms ; in vain did he 
point out the infamy to which he would be exposed, if ava- 
rice or ambition should prevail on him to give the captive 
monarch this mark of attention and sympathy, for which hub- 
manity and generosity had pleaded so long without effect. 
The emperor, less delicate, or less solicitous about reput»- Sept. 28. 
tion than his minister, set out for Madrid to visit his pri- ^^ ^^uT 
soner. The interview was short ; Francis being too weak lum. 
to bear a long conversation, Charles accosted him in terms 
full of affection and respect, and gave him such promises of 
speedy deliverance and princely treatment, as would have re- 
flected the greatest honour upon him if they had flowed from 
another source. Francis grasped at them with the eager- 
ness natural in his situation ; and cheered with this gleam of 
hope, began to revive firom that moment, recovering rapidly 
his wonted health % 

H£ had soon the mortification to find, that his confidence The con- 
in the emperor was not better founded than formerly. n***lLm 
Charles returned instantly to Toledo ; all negociations were arrives at 
carried on by his ministers ; and Francis was kept in as Madrid, 
strict custody as ever. A new indigpaity, and that very gall, 
ing, was added to all those he had idready suffered. Bour- 
bon arriving in Spain about this tHne, Charles, who had so 
long refused to visit the king of France, received his rebet 

Guic 1. xvi. 339. . Sandov. Hist. t. 665, 
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BOOK liouB subject widi the most studied respect. He met htm 
^ without die gates of Toledo, embraced him with the greatest 

j^j affection, and placing him on his left hand, conducted him to 
Kov. 15. his apartment. These marks of honour to him, were so 
many insults to the unfortunate monarch ; which he felt in a 
very sensible manner. It afforded him some consoladon, 
however, to observe, that the sentiments of the Spaniards 
differed widely from those of their sovereign. That gene- 
rous people detested Bourbon's crime. Notwithstanding 
his great talents and important services, they shuimed all in- 
tercourse with him, to such a degree, that Charles having 
desired the marqms de Villena to permit Bourbon to reside 
in his palace while the court renuuned in Toledo, he polite- 
ly replied, ** That he could norrefiise gratifying his sove- 
reign in that request ;" but added, with a Castilian dignity 
of mind, that the emperor must not be surprised if, the mo- 
ment the constable departed, he shoidd bum to the ground 
« house which, having been polluted by the presence of a 
traitor, became an unfit habitation for a man of honour ^ 

Appoiflted Charles himself, nevertheless, seemed to have it much 
^neralof at, heart to reward Bourbon's services in a signal manner, 
rial aimy But as he insisted, in the first place, on the accomplishment 
in Italy, of the emperor's promise of giving him in marriage his sis- 
ter Eleanora, queen dowager of Portugal, the honour of 
which alliance had been one of his chief inducements to re- 
bel against his lawful sovereign ; as Francis, in order to 
prevent such a dangerous union, had offered, before he left 
Italy, to marry that princess ; and as Eleanora herself dis- 
covered an inclination rather to match with a powerfiil mo- 
narch, than with his exiled subject ; all these interfering cir- 
cumstances created great embarrassment to Charles, and 
left him hardly any hope of extricating himself with decency. 
December, g^ ^^ ^j^ath of Pescara, who, at the age of thir^-six, left 
behind him the reputation of being one of the greatest gene- 
rals and ablest politicians of that century, happened oppor- 
tunely at this juncture for his relief. By that event, the 
command of the army in Italy became vacant, and Charles, 
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afafrays fertile in resources, persuaded Booibon, wbo was in BOOK 
no coodition to dispute his will, to accept the office of gene- ^^* 
ral in chief there, together Mrith a grant o( the dutchy of 
Milan, forfeited by Sforza ; and in return for these to relin« 
quish all hopes of marrying the queen of Portugal ^. 



1535. 



The chief obstacle that stood in the way of Francis's li» Negocu- 
berty was the emperor's continuing to insist so peremptorily SKcuriiir 
oxi the restitution of Burgundy, as a preliminary t5 that Francis's 
event. Francis often declared, that he would never consent * 
to dismember his kingdom ; and that, even if he should so 
far forget the duties of a monarch, as to come to such a re- 
solution, the fundamental laws of the nation would prevent 
its taking efiect. On his part, he was willing to make an 
absolute ce^icm to the emperor of all his pretensions in Italy 
and the Low-Countries ; he promised to restore to Bourbon 
all his lands which had been confiscated ; he renewed his pro- 
posal of marrying the emperor's sister, the queen dowaget 
of Portugal ; and engaged to pay a great sum by way of ran- 
som for his own person. But all mutual esteem and confi- 
dence between the two m<Miarchs were now entirely lost; 
there appeared, on the one hand, a rapacious ambition, la- 
bouring to avail itself of every favourable circumstance ; 
on the other, suspicion and resentment, standing perpetual- 
ty on their guard ; so that the prospect of bringing their ne- 
gociations to an issue seemed to be far distant. The dutch- 
ess of Alen^on, the French king's sister, whom Charles per- 
mitted to visit her brother in his confinement, eifiployed all 
her address, in order to procure his liberty on more reason- 
able terms. Henry of England interposed his good offices 
to the same purpose ; but both with so litde success, that 
Francis in despair took suddenly the resolution of resigning p,n,,cig ia 
his crown, with all its rights and prerogatives, tp his son despair re- 
the dauphin, determining rather to end his days in prison, ^slni hit 
than to purchase his freedom by concessions unworthy of a crown, 
king. The deed for this purpose he signed with legal for- 
mality in Madrid, empowering his sister to carry it into 
France, that it might be registered in all the parliaments of 

g Sandov. Hist. i. 676. Oeuv. de Brant, if. 349. 
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BOOK the kingdom ; and at die «ame time indmating his inteadoa 
* to die emperor, he desired him to name the place of his con- 
1525^ finement, and to assign him a proper number of attendants 
during the remainder of his days \ 



Charles 
aUurmed. 



This resolution of the French king had great effect ; 
Charles began to be sensible, that by pushing rigour to ex- 
cess he might defeat his own measmes ; and instead of the 
vast advantages which he hoped to draw from ransoming a 
powerful monarch, he might at last find in his hands a prince 
without dominions or revenues. About the same time, one 
of the king of Navarre's domestics happened, by an extraor- 
dinaxy exertion of fidelity, courage, and address, to procure 
his master an opportuni^ of escaping from the priscm in 
which he had been confined ever since the batde of Pavia. 
This convinced the emperor, that the most vigilant atten- 
tion of his officers might be eluded by the ingenuity or bold- 
ness of Francis or his attendants, and one unlucky hour 
might deprive him of all the advantages which he had been 
so solicitous to obtain* By these considerations he was in- 
duced to abate somewhat x}{ his former demands. On the 
other hand^ Francis's impatience under confinement daily 
increased ; and having received certain intelligence of a 
powerful league forming against his rival in Italy, he grew 
more compliant with regard to concessions, trusting that, if 
he could once obtain his liberty, he would soon be in a con- 
diticxi to resume whatever he had yielded. 



15S6. 
Treaty of 
Madrid. 



Such being the views and sentiments of the two monarchs^ 
the treaty which procured Francis hb liberty was signed at 
Madrid, on the fourteenth of January, one thousand five 
hundred and twenty-six. The article with regard to Bur- 
gundy, which had hitherto created the greatest difficulty, 
was compromised, Francis engaging to restore that dutchy 
with all its dependencies in full sovereignty to the emperor ; 
and Charles consenting, that this restitution should not be 
made until the king was set at liberty : in order to secure 



h This paper is published in Memoires Historiques» &c. par M. 1' Abbe 
Ra/nali torn, ii, p. 1^1. 
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the performance of this, as well as the other conditions in B O O K 
the treaty, Francis agreed that, at the same instant when he ^' 
himself should be released, he would deliver as hostages to j^g^^ 
the emperor, his eldest son the dauphin, his second son the 
duke of Orleans, or in lieu of the latter, twelve of his princi* 
pal nobility, to be named by Charles. The other arddes 
swelled to a great num^r, and, though not of such Impor- 
tance, were extremely rigorous. Among these the most re- 
markable were, that Francis should renounce all his preten- 
sions in Italy ; that he should disclaim any title which he 
had to the sovereignty of Flanders and Artois ; that within 
six weeks after his release, he should restore to Bourbon, 
and his adherents, all their goods, moveable and immoveable, 
and make them full reparation for the damages which they 
had sustained by the confiscation of them ; that he should 
use his interest with Henry D'Albret to relinquish his pre- 
tensions to the crown of Navarre, and should not for the fu- 
ture assist him in any attempt to recover it ; that there should 
be established between the emperor and Francis a league of 
perpetual friendship and confederacy, with a promise of mu- 
tual assistance in every case of necessity ; that, in corrobo- 
ration of this union, Francis should marry the emperor^s sis- 
ter, the queen dowager of Portugal ; that Francis should 
cause all Ae articles of this treat}" to be ratified by the states, 
and registered in the parliaments of his kingdom; that, 
upon the emperor's receiving this ratification, the hostages 
^should be set at liberty ; but in their place, the duke of An- 
gouleme, the king's thir^ son, should be delivered to Charles ; 
that in order to manifest, as well as to strengthen the amity 
between the two monarchs, he might be educated at the Im- 
perial court ; and that if Francis did not, within the time 
Hmited, fulfil the stipulations in the treaty, he should promise 
upon his honour and oath, to return into Spain, and to sur- 
render himself agsdn a prisoner to the emperor ^ 

By this treaty, Charles flattered himself that he had not Scntimcntt 
only eflPectually humbled his rival, but that he had taken such ^ith re*?* 
precautions as would for ever prevent his re-attaining any pcct to it. 

I RecueU de^ Trait. toi% ii. 112. Ulloa Vita del Carlo V. p. 102, &c. 
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BOOK (brmidabte degree of power. The opinion, which the wise^ 
• politicians formed concerning it, was rery different ; they 
1526. could not persuade themselves that Francis, after obtaining 
his liberty, would execute articles against which he had 
struggled so long, and to which, notwithstanding all that he 
felt during a long and rigorous confinement, he had consent- 
ed with the utmost reluctance. Ambition and resentment^ 
they knew, would conspire in prompting him to violate the 
hard conditions to which he had been constrained to submit ; 
nor wotild arguments and casnistry be wanting to represent 
that which was so manifestly advantageous, to be necessary 
and just. If one part of Francis's conduct had been known 
at diat time, this opinion might have been founded, not in 
Francis conjecture, but in certainty. A few hours before he signed 
protests the treaty, he assembled such of his counsellors as were then 
a^inst the ^i^ Madrid, and having exacted from them a solemn oath of 
it. secrecy, he made a long enumeration in their presence of 

the dishonourable arts, as well as unprincely rigour, which 
the emperor had employed in order to ensnare or intimidate 
him. For that reason, he took a formal protest in the hands 
of notaries, that his consent to the treaty should be consider- 
ed as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null and void K 
By this disingenuous artifice, for which even the treatment 
that he had met with was no apology, Francis endeavoured 
to satisfy his honour and conscience in signing the treaty^ 
and to provide at the same time a pretext on which to 
break it. 

Great, meanwhile, were the outward demonstrations of 
love and confidence between the two monarchs ; they ap- 
peared often together in public ; they frequendy had long 
c(Hiferences in private ; they travelled in the same litter, and 
joined in the same amusements. But, amidst these signs 
of peace and friendship, the emperor still harboured sus- 
|ncion in his mind. Though the ceremonies of the marriage 
between Francis and the queen of Portugal were performed 
aoon after the conclusion of the treaty, Charles would not 
permit him to consummate it until the return of the ratifica* 

k Recueildes Trsiit. torn. ii. p. lOT. 
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tk>ti ftofA ^ranGe» Even then Frsuicla was tx>t aUoired to 1 O O C 
be at fdl liberty ; his guards Mfete stiXL ^ontimied i thouf^ ^^* 
Caressed as a brofhef^in-law, he was stiU watched like a prit ""TlZr" 
sonet i and it was obyiduir to atlemive observera, that an 
union, in the very beginning of Whi^h there might be dia^ 
cemed such symptoms of jealousy and distrust, eoidd <iot 
ha cordial, or of lotig contimtanoe K 

About a month after the signing of the treaty, the ro- Ratified ia 
gent's ratification of it was brought froih France ; and that Fnnce- 
.wise princess, preferring, on diis occasion, the public good to 
domestic a£Fection, informed her son, that, instead of the 
twelve noblemen named in the treaty^ she had s^it the 
duke of Orleans along with his brother the dauphin to the 
finontier, as the kingdom could suffer nothing by the ab^ 
uetite of a child, but must be kft almost incapable of defence, 
if deprived of its aUest statesn^en, and moat experienced 
generals, whom Chatles had artfiiUy included in his nomi- 
nation. At last Francis took leave of the enq)eror, whose Fnncit set 
taspicion of the kinj^'s sincerity increasing, as the tiihe of ^^ libertj. 
putting it to ^e {>roof approached, he endeavoured ta bind 
him still faster by e jtaeting new promfaes, whidi, after those 
h^ had silready ntad€, the French mcnarch was not skywto 
gnsiU H€ seft onl from Madrid, a place which the remeia^ 
bnificg of many afflictmg circuftHtances rendered peculiar- 
fy odious to him, with the joy natural on such an oocasicn^ 
jOid began the long^wished-^or journey towards hb own do« 
minioiis^ He was escorted by a body of horse under the 
tommn&d ef Alarcon, who, as the king drew i»ar the Ir6n» 
tiel9 of FfsBice, gusmled htm with more scrupulous exact* 
fi«ss than ever. When he arrived at the river Andaye, 
which separates the two kingdoms, Lautrec appeared on the 
opposite bank with a guard of horse equal in number to 
Akrcofi's. An empty bark was moored in the midnHi of 
Ae eftfeam ; the attendants drew up in order on* the opposite 
bsttfeii ; at the same ittsitant, Lannoy widi ei^ gentleman 
fM off ftota die Spsinish^ and Lautr4^c with the same num- 
ber £rom the French side of the river ; the former had the 

It^iiicl.iVl. 053: 
VOL. II. S! if 
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BOOK Jang in lus boat ; the latter, the dauphin and duke of Or- 
^^' leans ; they met in the empty vessel ; the excliange was 
jjgg^ made in a moment : Francis, after a short embrace of his 
children, lesqped into Lautrec's boat, and reached the French 
shore* He mounted at that instant a Turkish horse, waved 
hid hand over his head, and with a joyful voice crying aloud 
several times, ^^ I am yet a king," galloped full speed to St. 
John de Luz, and from thence to Bayonne. This event, no 
less impatiently desired by the French nation than by their 
monarch, hi^ipened on the eighteenth of March, a year and 
twenty-two days after the fatal battle of Pavia*". 

The empe- SooN after the emperor had taken leave of Francis, and 
tot's mar- permitted him to begpn his journey towards his own domi- 
Isabellaof nions, he set out for Seville, in order to solemnize his mar- 
Portogal. riage wiA Isabella, the daughter of Emanuel, the late king 
of P(ntugal, and the sister of John III. who had succeeded 
him in the throne of diat kingdom. Isabella was a princess 
of uncommcm beauty and accomplishments ; and as the Cor- 
tes, both in Castile and Aragon, had warmly solicited their 
sovereign to marry, the choice of a wife, so nearly allied to 
the royal blood of both kingdoms, was extremely acceptable 
to his subjects. The Portuguese, fond of this new con- 
nexion widi the first monarch in Christendom, granted him 
an extraorctinary dowry with Isabella, amounting to nine 
hundred thousand crowns, a sum which, from the situation 
of his affiurs at that juncture, was of no small consequence 
Match 13. to the emperor. The marriage was celebrated with that 
splendour and gaiety, which became a great and youthful 
prince. Charles lived with Isabella in perfect harmony, and 
treated her on all occasicms with much distinction and re- 
gard". 

Affairs of DvRiNG these transactions, Charles could hardly give any 
Germany, attention to the affairs of Germany, though it was torn in 
pieces by commotions, which threatened the most danger- 
ous^ consequences. By the feudal institutions, which still 

m Sandov. Hist. i. 735. Guic. 1. xvi. 355. 

n Ulloa Vita di Carlo V. p. 106. Belcarius Com. Rcr. Gallic, p. S^. 
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subsisted almost imimpaired in the empire, the property of B O O K 
lands was vested in the princes and free-barons. Their vas- ' 

sals held of them by the strictest and most linuted tenures i |^2ft. 
-while the great body of the people was kept in a state but lit* Grlevaneet 
tie removed from absolute servitude. In some places of^^^^^^^^ 
Grermany, people of the lowest class were so entirely in the 
power of their masters, as to be subject to personal and do* 
mestic slavery, the most rigorous form of that wretched state. 
In other provinces, particularly in Bohemia and Lusatia, 
die peasants were bound to remain on the lands to which 
they belonged, and making part of the estate, were trans* 
ferred like any other property from one hand to another. 
£ven in Suabia, and the countries on the banks of the Rhinei 
ivhere their condition was most tolerable, the peasants not 
only paid the fiill rent of their farms to the landlord ; but if 
they chose either to change the place of their abode, or to 
follow a new profession, before they could accomplish what 
diey desired, they were obliged to purchase this privilege at 
a certain price. Besides thi§, all grants of lands to peasants 
expired at their death, without descending to their posterity. 
Upon that event, the landlord had a right to the best of their 
catde, as well as of their furniture ; and their heirs, in or- 
der to obtain a renewal of the grant, were obliged to pay 
large sums by way of fine. These exactions, though griev* 
ous, were borne with patience, because they were customa- 
ry and ancient : but when the progress of elegimce and luz« 
ury, as well as the changes introduced into the art of war, 
came to increase the expense of government, and made it 
necessary for princes to levy occasional or stated taxes on* 
their subjects ; such impositions being new, appeared m- 
tolerable; and in Germany, these dudes being laid chiefly 
upon beer, wine, and other necessaries of life, affected tbo 
common people in the most sensible manner. The addition 
of such a load to their former burdens, drove them to des- 
pair.. It was to the valour inspired by resentment against 
impositions of this kind, that the Swiss owed the acquisition 
of their liberty in the fourteenth centuiy. The same cause 
had excited the peasants in several other provinces of Ger- 
many to rebel against their superiors towards the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries; and 
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B K fbough these msurreetipns were iiot ^tteadeil with tike ^c^^ 
cess, they could i^t, howevei', be quelled with&l^t i^iidi 



IV. 



1536. di^eulty and bloodshed^. 

T)i«irm* Qy xii^Q checks, the spirit of the peasants was p¥ei«wed 
inSuabia, ratfier than subdued ; md their gpievavices uwitiplyipg con- 
tinually, they ran to arnas, in the year cme thousand five hun» 
dred and twenty-«iic, with th^ p:>p6t frantic rage. Their first 
appearance was near Uli^ in Suabia* The peasants in the 
^jacent country flocked to their standard ^ith the ardour 8^4 
i]|i{»tience patural to men who, haying groaned long under 
q{i{)ression, beheld at last some prospect of deliveranqe ; an4 
the contagion 8{H*eading from province to province, reaohedi 
abnoat every part of Germany. Wherever they came, they 
plundered die monasteries ; wasted the Isolds of their supe* 
riors ; razed their castles, and massacred without mercy all 
person^ of noble birth, who were so unhappy as to £^1 into 
their hands p. Having intimidated their oppressors, as they 
iinagined, by the violence of these proceedings, they began 
to consider what wopld be the most f^per and effectual me*^ 
thod of securing themselves for the future from their ^Tajfe 
nieal exacticms. With this view, they drew up and piiMish- 
ed # loemorial, containing all their demanda, and declared, 
that while arms were in their hands, they would either per* 
suade or oblige the nobles to give them ftiH satisfaction with 
regard to these. Tlie chief articles were, that they might 
have liber^ to cheose their own pastdrs ; that they might 
be iiised from the psiymeiit of aH tythes except those of com' ; 
that they might no longer be considered as the slaves or 
htmdjBUm of their superiors ; that the liberty of huptiag and 
iishiiig might be common ; that the great forests mig^t not 
be regarded as private propel^, but be open for the use rf 
aM; thbt they might be delivered from the unusual burden 
of taxes under which they laboured ; that the administration 
of jufliice might fee rendered less rigorous and more impar<^ 
rial ; that Ae encroachments of the nobles upon meadows 
a»d eo»im€m» might be restrained «. 

o Scck^nd. lib. ii. p. 2. 6. 
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Mi^inr of i^eoe demands were eacfcremclyreimMbte; aad BOOK 
being urged by such formidable numheti, should hsMre met ' 

with some redress. But those unwieldy bodies, assembbd |^k^ 
in different places, had neither union, nor conduct, nor vi- qi]«Ufd« 
gpur. Being led by persons of the bwest rank, without 
akiU in war, or knowledge of what was necessary for accooh 
pUshing their designs ; all their expbits were diatinguisbfid 
Qnly by a brutal and unmeaning fiiry. To oppose this, the 
princes and nobles of Suabia and the jA>wer Rhine raised 
such of their vaasak as still continued faithful, and attacking 
some of the mutineers with open force, and others by suxv 
piise, cut to pieces or dispers^ all who infested those pro* 
vinces ; so that the peasants, after ruining the open counoy^ 
and losing upwards of twenty thousand of their associates in 
the field, were obliged to return to their habitations with lew 
hope than ever of relief &om their grievances ^» 

These commotions happened at first in provinces of Ger« Their in- 
9\9liy where Luther's opinions had made litde progress j and f^^^|^ 
bfdng excited wholly by political causes, had no <;oonexioQ gia 
with the disputed points in religion. But the frenzy reacb* 
ing at last those countries in which the Reformadon was es« 
tablished, derived new strength from circumstances peculiar 
to them, and rose to a sdU greater pitch of extravagance. The 
Ref(Hination, wherever it was received, increased that bold 
and innov^dng spirit to which it owed its birtlv Men who 
had the courage to overturn' a system supported by every 
thing which can command respect or reverence, were not to 
be. overawed by any authorit)', how great or venerable no* 
efver. After having been accustomed to consider themselves 
as judges of the noost important doctrines in religion, to e%» 
amine these freely, and to reject, without scruple, what ap- 
peared to them erroneous, it was natural fi^r them to pm the 
same daring and inquisitive eye towards government, and to 
think of rectifying whatever disorders or impeifectioBs were 
discovered there. As religious abuses had been r^naed 
in several places without the permission of the magistrate, it 
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IV. 



grievances in the same manner. 



1526. 
more for- No sooner, then, did the spirit of revolt break out in 
inidable. Thuringia, a province subject to the elector of Saxony, the 
inhabitants of which were mosdy converts to Lutfaeranism, 
than it assumed a new and more dangerous form. Thomas 
Muncer, one of Luther's disciples, having estaUished him- 
self in that country, had acquired a wonderful ascendant over 
the minds of the people. He propagated among them the 
wildest and most endiusiastic notions, but such as tended 
manifestly to inspire them with boldness, and lead them to 
Their fa- sedition. ^ Luther, he told them, had done more hurt than 
naticalspi- service to religion. He had, indeed, rescued the church 
from the yoke of popery, but his doctrines encouraged, and 
his life set an example of, the utmost licentiousness of man-* 
ners. In order to avoid vice, (says he) men must practise 
perpetual mortification. They must put on a grave counte- 
nance, speak litde, wear a plain garb, and be serious in their 
whole deportment. Such as prepare their hearts in this man* 
ner, may expect that the Supreme Being will direct all their 
steps, and by some visible sign discover his will to them ; if 
that illumination be at any time withheld, we may expostu* 
late with the Almigh^, who deals with us so harshly, and 
remind him of his promises. This expostulation and anger 
will be highly acceptable to God, and will at last prevail on 
bim to guide us with the same unerring hand which conduct- 
ed the patriarchs of old. Let us beware, however, of offend- 
ing him by our arrogance ; but as all men are equal in hia 
eye, let them return to that condition of equality in which he 
formed them, and having all things in conunon, let them 
live together like Inethren, without any marks of subordina- 
tion or preneminence ■•'' 

Extravagant as these tenets were, they flattered so 
joiany passions in the human heart, as to make a deep im- 
pression* To aim at nothing more than abridging the pow- 
er of the nobili^, was now considered as a trifling and par- 

• Seckend. lib. ii. p. IS, Sleid. Hist. p. 83. 
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tial reformation, not wrath the contending for ; it was pro- BOOK 
posed to level every distinction among mankind, and by ' 

abolishing property, to reduce them to their natural state of j^gfi, 
equality, in which all should receive their subsistence from 
one common stock. Muncer assured them, that the design 
was approved of by Heaven, and that the Almighty ha4 in 
a dream ascertained him of its success. The peasants set 
about the execution of it, not only widi die rage which ani* 
)nated those of their order in other parts of Germany, but 
with the ardour which enthusiasm inspires* lliey deposed 
the magistrates in all the cities of which they were masters; 
seized the lands of the nobles, and 9bliged such of them as 
they got into their hands, to put on the dress commonly 
worn by peasants, and instead of their former titles, to be 
satisfied with the appellation given to people in the lowest class 
of life. Great numbers engaged in this wild undertaking ; 
but Muncer, their leader and their prophet, was destitute oif 
the abilities necessary for conducting it. He had all the ex* 
travagance, but not the coiu^ge, which enthusiasts usually 
possess. It was with difEculty he could be persuaded to 
take the field ; and though he soon drew together eight 
thousand men, he suffered himself to be surrounded by a 
body of cavalry under the command of the elector of Saxony, 
the landgrave of Hesse, and duke of Brunswick. These 
princes, unwilling to shed the blood of their deluded sub- 
jects, sent a young nobleman to their camp, with the offer of 
a general pardon, if they would immediately lay down their 
arms, and deliver up the authors of the sedition. Muncer, 
alarmed at this, began to harangue his followers ivith his 
usual vehemence, exhorting them not to trust these deceitful 
promises of their oppressors, nor to desert the cause of God, 
and of Christian liberty. 

But the sense of present danger making a deeper impres- Peasants 
sion on the peasants than his eloquence, confiision and terror ^^^*^' 
were visible in every face, when a rainbow, which was the 
emblem that the mutineers had painted on their colours, 
happening to appear in the clouds, Muncer, with admirable 
presence of mind, laid hold of that incident, and suddenly 
raising his eyes and hands towards heaven, " Behold," cries^ 
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B O O K he, with an elevated voice, ^^ the sign wfakh God has giVeti. 
' " There is the pledge of your safely, and a token that the 
1536. ^ wicked shall be destroyed." The fanatical multitude siet 
up idstandy a gneat shout, as if victpiy had been c^tain ; and 
passing in a moment frotn one extreme to another, massacred 
the imfortunate noblemsoi who had come with die afer q£ 
pardon, 9Sid demanded to be led towards the enemy. The 
Princes, enraged at this shocking violation of the laws of war. 

May 15. adtanced with no less impetuosity, and began the attack ; 
but the behavioiu* of the peasants in the combat was not such 
as Alight have been expected either from their ferocity or 
(Confidence of success ; an undiscij^ed rabble was no equal 
imitch for weB«trained troops ; above five thousand wei:e daiA 
in the field, almost without making resist^uice ; the rest fled, 
ttad among the foremost Muncer their generaL He wa& 
takefo next day, and being condemned to such punishments 
as his crimes had deserved, he suffered them widi a poot 
and dastardly spirit. His death put an end to the insmrec- 
tions of die peasants, which had filled Germany with such ter* 
tor' i but the enthusiastic notions which he had scattered were 
not exdrpated, and produced, not long after, efiects more 
memoiable, as well as more extravagant. 



Lather's 
moderate 
amd pni- 
dent con<- 
ducL 



During these commodons, Luther acted with exemplary 
prudence and moderadon ; like a common parent, solicitoui 
about the welfere of both parties, without sparing the fiiult» 
or errors of eidier. On the one hand, he addressed a moj- 
nitory discourse to the nobles, exhorting them to treat their 
dependants with greater humanity and indulgence. On th6 
odier, he severely censured the seditious spirit of die pea- 
sants, advising diem not to murmur at hardships inseparaUe 
from their condition, nor to seek for redress by any but leg- 
ged means ^. 



His mar- LxrratJ£R*s &m6us marriage with Catharine a Boria, a 
"^' nun of a noble family, who, having dirown off die veil, had 
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led fix>in the cloister, happened this year, and was fin* from BOOK 

meeting with the same approbation* Even his most devot- ^* 

ed followers thought this step indecent, at a time when his 

country was involved in so many calamities ; while his ene« 

mies never mentioned it with any softer appellation dian 

Aat of incestuous or profane. Luther himself was sensible 

of the impression which it had made to his disadvantage ; 

but being satisfied with his own conduct, he bore the censure 

of his friends, and die reproaches of his adversaries, with 

his usual fortitude *• 

This year the Reformation lost its first protector, Frede« 
rick, elector of Saxony; but the blow was theless'sensiUy 
fek, as he was succeeded by his brother John, a more avow* Mtj S. 
ed and zealous, though less able patron of Luther and his 
doctrines • 

Another event happened about the same time, which, as Prauia 
it occasioned a considerable change in the state of Genua- ^!^\}|9 
ny, must be traced back to its source. While the frenzy of Temonis 
the Crusades possessed all Europe during the twelfth and ^ ^* 
thirteenth centuries, several orders of religious knighlhood 
were founded in defence of the Christian faith against Hea* 
thens and Infidels. Among these, the Teutonic order in 
Germany was one of the most illustrious, the knights of 
which distinguished themselves greatiy in all the enterprises 
canied on in the Holy Land. Being driven at last from 
their setdements in the east, they were obliged to return to 
their native country* Their zesd and valour were too im* 
petuous to remain long inactive. They invaded, on very 
slight pretences, the province of Prussia, the inhabitants of 
which were still idolaters ; and having completed the con* 
quest of it about the middle of the thirteenth century, held 
it many years as a fief depending on the crown of Poland. 
Fierce contests arose during diis period, between the grand 
masters of the order, and the kings of Poland ; the former 
struggling for independence, while die latter asserted their 
right of sovereignty with great firmness. Albert^ a ftiacp 

z SeckeiuLlib.U.p.U. 
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B O O K of the house of Brandenburg^, who was elected grand mas* 
^^* t^r in the year one thousand five hundred and eleven, engag<^ 

""■^jlg hig keenly in tWs quarrel, maintained a long war with Sips- 
milnd, king of Poland ; but having become an early convert 
to LuAer^s doctrines, this gradually lessened his zeal for the 
interests of hb fraternity, so that he took the opportunity of 
the confusions in thjc Empire, and the absence of the empe^ 
lor, to conclude a treaty with Sigismund, gready to his own 
private emdument. By it, that part of Prussia, which be- 
longed to the Teutonic order, was erected into a secular and 
hereditary dutchy, and the investiture of it granted to Albert, 
who, m return, bound himself to do homage for it to the 
kings of Poland as their vassal. Immediately afto* this, he 
loade public profession of the reformed religion, and mar- 
ried a princess of Denmark. The Teutonic knights ex- 
claimed so loudly against the treachery of their grand mas- 
ter, that he was put under the ban of the Empire ; but he 
still k^ possesdcHi of the province which he had usurped^ 
xni transmitted it to his posterity. In process of time, this 
rich inheritsmce fell to the electoral branch of the family, all 
dependence on the crown of Poland was shaken off, and the 
margraves of Brandenburgh, having assumed the tide ctf 
kings of Prussia, have not only risen to an equality with the 
first princes in Germany, but take their rank among d^ 
great monarchs of Europe ^. 

First nea- Upon the return of the French king to his dominions, the 
F^^lf *^ eyes of all the powers in Europe were fixed upon him, that, 
king upon \yy observing Ins first motions, they might form a judgment 
toVi^ce. concerning his subsequent conduct. They were not hel4 
long in suspense. Francis, as soon as he arrived at Bayonne, 
wiote to the king of England, thanking him for the zeal and 
^affection wherewith he had interposed in his favour, to which 
he acknowledged that he owed the recoveiy of his liberty*. 
Next day, the enq)eror's ambassadors demanded audience, 
and, in their master's name, required him to issue such or- 
ders as were necessary for carrying the treaty of Madrid in- 
to immediate and full execution ; he coldly answered, that 

7 Steid. Hist p. 98» Ffeffd A1n«g^ de FHUt de Droit Publ. p. 605, 
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ifaough, for his own part, he determmed religiously to per* BOOK 
form aD that he had pitHnised, the treaty contaiiied so many ^' 
articles relative not to himself alone, but afieeting the inte*- j^nfi. 
rests of the French moimrchy, that he coidd not take any 
farther step without consulting the States of his kingdcttii^ 
and that some time would be necessary, in order to recon- 
cile their minds to the hisird conHitions which he had con- 
sented to ratify*. This reply was considered^'as no 'oK . .. \ 
scure discovery of his being rcsohried to elude the tve^tyT^ ••'^*'''' 
and the compliment pud to Henry, appeared a very propqp 
step towards securing the assistmce of iJtM monarch te i1\m 
War with the emperor, to which- such a< ^resolution wodli 
certainly.gi^e rise. These circumstantea, added to the edi^ 
plicit dedications wfakh Francis maxle in aecree todicaao^ 
bassadors from several of the It;^an powers ftiUy satiaficri^ 
them that their conjectures with- regard* to his condiict hSid 
been just, and that, instead of intending to execute* an unraa^ 
sonable treaty, he was eager to seize tfiie first opportunity of 
revenging those injurifes which had compeBed him to feign 
an approbation of it. Even die doubts, and fears, and serai 
pies, which used, on other occasions^ to hold Clement in k 
state of uncertainty, were dissipated by Francis's seeming 
impatience to break through all his engagenu^nts with the 
emperor. The situation, indeed, of affairs in Italy at thai 
time, did not allow the Pope to hesitate long. Sforza was 
stiU besieged by the Imperialists in the casde of Milam 
That feeble prince, deprived now of Moronc's advice, and 
unprovided with every thing necessar}' for defence, found 
means to inforpa Clement and the Venetians, that he must 
soon surrender, if they did not come to his relief. The Im- 
perial troopa, as they had received no pay since the batde of 
Pavia, lived at discretion in the Milanese, levying such exor- 
bitant contributions in that dutchy, as amounted, if we may 
rely on Guicciardini's calculation, to no less a sum than five 
thousand ducats a day ^ ; nor was it to be doubted, but th»t 
the soldiers, as soon as the castle should submit, would 
choose to leave a ruined country whidi hardly afforded them 
subsistence, that they might take possession of more com- 

z Menu de Bcllay, p. 97. » Guicl. xvii. 36a 
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BOOK fbkt^le quarters in the fertile and untouched territories of 

_ the Pope and Venetians. The assistance of the. French 

Xg^ king was Ae ociy diifig which could either save Sforza, or 

enable them to protect their own dominions from die insults 

of the Imperial troops. 

Ateagtt* . Fok diese reasons, the Pope, the Venetians, and duke of 
lininsttlie ^il^oi, were equally impatient to come to an agreement 
usperor. untfa Francis, who, ouhis part, was nd less desirous of ac* 
qmring sudi a considerable accession both of strength and 
reputation as such a confederacy would bring along vfith iu 
The chief otjects of this alliance^ which was concluded at 
Cognac on Ae twenty^second of May, thoiigh kept secret 
fer some time, were to oblige the empevor to set at liberty 
fe French king's sons, upon payment of a reasonable ran* 
som ; and to re-estatdish Sforza in the quiet possession of the 
Milanese. If Charles should refuse either of these, the 
contnusting parties bound themselves to bring into the field 
an al^my of thirty«five thousand men, with which^ after driv*> 
ing the Spaniai!ds out of the Milanese, they would attack 
the kingdom of Naples. The king of England was declar- 
ed protector of this league, which they dignified vnth the 
name of Hokf,, because the Pope was at the head <^it ; and 
in order to allure Henry mote effectually, a principality in 
the kingdom of Naples, of thirty thousand ducats yeariy r^ 
venue, was to be setded on him ; and lands to the value of 
ten thousand ducats on Wolsey his &vourite K 

« 
iniftt>ot)ft ^^ sooner wa6 this leagtie concluded, than Clement, by- 
absolves the plenitude of his papal power, absolved Francis from die 
ft^ his ^^^ which he had taken to observe the treaty of Madrid^, 
bath to ob- This right, how pernicious soever in its effects^ and de- 
treaty of Btructive of that integrity which is the basis of all transac* 
Mwirid. tions among men^ was the natural consequence of the pow* 
ers which the popes arrogated as the in&UiUe vicegerents 
bf Christ upon eardu But as, in virtue of this pretended 
prerogative, they had bften dispensed with obligaticHis which 

]b P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. iz. c. 3. p. 217. Recueil des Trait, ii. 1124. 
. <e Goldast. Pdit. Imperial, p. 10Q3. Pallay. Hist. p. 70. 
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xvere held sacred, the interest of some men, and the ere- BOOK, 
dulity of others, led them to imagine, that the decisions of a ' 

sovereign pontiffauthorizedorjustiiied actions which would, j^jg. 
otherwise, have been criminal and impious* 

The discovery of Francis's intention to elude the treaty. The empe- 
of Madrid, filled the emperor with a variety of disquieting JJ «!•«»- 
thoughts. He had treated an unfortunate prince in the most 
ungpenerous manner ; he had displayed an insatiable ambi- 
tion in all his negociations with his prisoner; he knew what 
censures the former had drawn upon him, and what appre* 
hensions the latter had excited in every court of Europe ; 
Bor had he reaped from the measures which he pursued, any 
of those advantages which politicians are apt to OHisider as, 
an excuse for the most criminal conduct, and a compensa* 
tion for the severest reproaches. Francis was now out of 
his hands, and not one of all the mighty consequences, 
which he had expected from the treaty diat set him at liber- 
ty, was likely to take place. His rashness in relying so far 
on his own judgment as to trust to the sinceri^ of the French 
king, in opposition to the sentiments of his wisest miniflfters, 
was now apparent ; and he easily conjectured, that the same 
confederacy, the dread of which had induced lum to set 
Francis at liberty, would now be formed against h^m with 
^t gallant and incensed monarch at its head* Self-con- 
demnation and shame, on account of what was past, with 
anxious apprehensions concerning what might happen, were 
the necessary result of these reflections on his own donduct 
and situation. Charles, however, was natur^y firm and 
kiflex3)le in all his measures. To have receded suddenly 
from any article in the treaty of Madrid, would havef been 
a plain ^confession of imprudence, and a palpable symptom 
of fear ; he determined therefore, that it was most suitable 
to his digruty, to insist, whatever might be the consequen- 
tes, on die strict execution of the treaty, and particularly 
not to accept of any thing which might be offered as an equi* 
vtifent for Ae restitution of Burgundy **. 

dGaIc.l.xvii.^66. 
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B O O it In consequence of this resolution^ he appointed Lanno^ 
_ and Alarcon to repair, as his ambassadors, to the court of 

1535 France, and formally to summon the king, either to exe* 
Requires cute the treaty with die sinceribpi that became him, or to re- 
perform*^ tum according to his oath, a prisoner to Madrid. Instead 
wlutthe of giving them an immediate answer, Francis admitted the 
hited!**^'' deputies of the states of Burgundy to an audience in Aeh: 
presence. They humbly represented to him, that he had 
exceeded the powers vested in a king of France, when he 
consented to alienate their country fix)m the crown, the do- 
mains of which he was bound by his coronation oath to pr^ 
serve entire and unimpaired. Francis, in return, thanked 
them for their attachment to his crown, and entreated tKem^ 
though very faintly, to remember the obligations which he 
lay under to fulfil his engagements with the emperor* The 
deputies, assuming an higher tone, declared, that they 
would not obey commands which they considered as illegal ; 
and^ if he should abandon them to the enemies of France^ 
they had resolved^to defend themselves to the best of their 
power, with a firm purpose rather to perish than submit to ai 
His an- foreign dominion* Upon which Francis, turning towards 
the Imperial ambasssldors, represented to them die impos- 
sibility of performing what he had undertaken, and ofieted, 
in lieu of Burgundy, to pay the emperor two millions of 
crowns. The viceroy and Alarcon, who easily perceived, 
that the scene to which they had been witnesses, was conh 
eexted between the king and his subjects in order to impose 
' upon them, signified to Um their master's fixed resoluticm 
not to depart in the smallest point from the terms of the 
treaty, and withdrew ^ Before they left thie kmgdom, they 
had the moriificadon to hear the holy league agamst the em^ 
^^^ ^^' peror piAlished with grtat sdemnity. 

The cmpc- Cbarles no sooner received an account of this confede* 

paratCms ^^ ^^ ^^ exclaimed, in the most public manner, and in 

for wur. the hardiest terms, against Francis, as a prince void of faith 

and of honour. He complained no less ot Clement, whom 

he solicited in vain to abandon his new allies ; he accused 

e Belcwr. Conmmt de Reb. Gal. S73. Mem. de BeUay. QT* 
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him of ingratitude ; he taxed him with an ambidon utibe- b O Q IC 
coming his character ; he threatened him not only with all 1^- 
the vengeance which the power of an emperor can inflict| ' 

but, by appealbg to a general council, called up be£ore his 
eyes all the terrors arising from the authority of those as- 
semblies so formidable to the papal see. It was necessary^ 
however, to oppose someAing else than reproaches and 
threats to the powerfiil combination formed against him ; 
and the emperor, prompted by so many passions, did not 
fail to exert himself with untisual vigour, in order to send 
supplies, not only of men, but of money, which was stiH 

more needed, into Italy. 

» 

On the other hand, the efforts of the confederates bore no Feebleope- 
proportion to that animosity against the emperor, with which Jhc confe- 
they seemed to enter into the holy league. Francis, it was derates, 
diought, would have infused spirit and vigour into the whole 
body. He had his lost honour to repair, many injuries to 
revenge, and the station among the princes of Europe, from 
which he had £dlen, to recover. From all these powerful 
incitements, added to the natural impetuosity of his temper, 
a war more fierce and bloody than any that he had hitherto 
made upon his rival, was eiq)ected. But Francis had gone 
through such a scene of distress, and the impression it had 
made was still so fresh in his memory, that he was become 
diffident himself, distrustful of fortune, and desirous of tran^ 
quillity. To procure the release of his sons, and to avoid 
the resUtuticm of Burgundy by paying some reasonable equi* 
valent, were his chief objects ; and for the sake of these, 
he would willingly have sacrificed Sforza, and the liber- 
ties of Italy to the emperor. He flattered himself, thsrt: 
the dread of the confederacy which he had formed would 
of itself induce Charles to listen to what was equitap 
ble ; and was afraid of employing any considerable force for 
the relief of the Milanese, lest his allies, whom he had often 
found to be more attentive to their own interest, than punc- 
tual in fulfilling their engagements, should abandon him. as 
soon as the Imperialists were driven out of that country, and 
deprive his negociations with the emperor of that weight 
which they derived from his being at the head of a power- 
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9 O O K fill league. In the mean time the castle of Milan waa. 
^^' pressed more dosely than ever, and Sforza was now reduo 
J326. «d ^^ ^ *^^ extremity. The Pope and Venetians, tnistmg 
to Francis's concmrence, commanded tiieir troops to take 
the field, in order to relieve him ; and an army more than 
sufficient for that service was soon formed. The Milanese, 
passionately attached to their unfortunate duke, and no less 
exasperated against the Imperialists, who had oppressed 
them so cruelly, were ready to aid the confederates in all 
their enterprises. But the duke d'Urbino, their general, na« 
turally slow and indecisive, and restrained, besides, by his 
ancient enmi^ to the family of Medici, from taking an)F 
^tep tiiat might aggrandize or add reputation to the Pope % 
lost some opportunities of attacking the Imperialists, and 
^ raising the siege, and refused to improve others. These 

delays gave Bourbon time to bring up a reinforcement of 
July 34. f2<esh troops, and a supply of money. He immediately took 
the command of the army, and pushed on the siege with 
such vigour, as quickly obliged Sforza to surrender, who re* 
tiring to Lodi, which the confederates .had surprised, left 
Bourbon in full possession of the rest of the dutchy, the in^ 
vestiture of which the emperor had promised to grant him ^m 

Dti^uier The Italians began now to perceive the game which 
ItaiLn ^ ^ Francis had played, and to be sensible that, notwithstanding 
powers. all their address, and refinements in negociation, which they 
boasted of as talents peculiarly their own, they had for once 
been over-reached in those very arts by a tramontane prince. 
He had hitherto thrown almost the whole burden of the war 
upon them, taking advantage of their e£Forts, in order to en- 
force the proposals which he often renewed at the court of 
Madrid for obtajnmg the liber^ of his sons. The Pope 
and Venetians expostulated and complained^; but as they 
were not able to rouse Francis fix>m his inactivity, tiieir own 
zeal and vigour graduaDy abated, and Clement, having al- 
ready gone farther than his timidity usually permitted him, 
began to accuse himself of rashness, and to relapse into his 
natural state of doubt and uncertainty. 

f Guic. 1. xvii. 382. g Cuic. I. xvii. 376. &c; 
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All the emperor's motions depending on himself alone, BOOK 
were more brisk and better concerted* The narrowness of 



his revenues, indeed, did not allow him to make any sudden 1535. 
or great effort in the field, but he abundantly supplied that Measures 
defect by his intrigues and negociadons. The fandly of Co* Lriaiistsl' 
lonna, die most powerful of all the Roman barons, had ad« 
hered uniformly to the Ghibeline or Imperial faction, during 
diose fierce contentions between the popes and emperors, 
which, for several ages, filled Italy and Germany with dis* 
cord and bloodshed. Though the causes which at first gave 
birth to these destructive factions existed no longer, and the 
rage witii which they had been animated was in a great mea- 
sure spent, the Colonnas still retained their attachment to 
the Imperial interest, and by placing themselves under the 
protection of the' emperors, secured the quiet possession of 
their own territories and privileges. The cardinal Pompeo 
Colonna, a man of a turbulent and aihbitious temper, at that 
time the head of the &mily, had long been Clement's rival, 
to whose influence in the last conclave he imputed the dis£4>- 
pointment of all his schemes for attaining the papal dignity, 
of which, from his known connexion with the emperor, he 
thought himself secure* To an aspiring mind this was an 
mjury too great to be forgiven ; and though he had dissem- 
bled his resentment so far as to vote for Clement at his elec- 
tion, and to accept of great offices in his court, he waited 
with the utmost impatience for an opportunity of being re- 
venged. Don Hugo de Moncada, the Imperial ambassador ^ 
at Rome, who was no stranger to these sentiments, easily 
persuaded him, that now was the time, while all* the papsl 
troops were employed in Lombardy, to attempt something, 
which would at once avenge his own wrongs, and be of es- 
sential service to the emperor his patron* ^ THe pope, how- 
ever, whose timidity rendered him quick-sighted, was so at- 
tentive to their operations, and began to be sJarmed so early, 
that he might have drawn together troops sufficient to have 
disconcerted all Colonna's measures. But Moncada amused 
him so artfully with negociations, promises, and false intelli- 
gence, that he lulled adeep all his suspicions, and prevented 
his taking any of the precautions necessary for his safety j 
vox* ii« 3h 
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BOOK and to the disgrace of a prince possessed of great power, a9 

well as renovmed for political wisdom, Colonna, at the head 

^gQi^ of three thousand men, seized one of the gates of his C£q[>ital, 

Sept. 29. while he, imagining himself to be in perfect securi^, was al-' 

na&become together unprepared for resisting such a fceUe enemy« 

masters of The inhabitants of Rome permitted Colonna's troq>s, from 

^'°^* whom they apprehended no injury, to advance without oppo^ 

siti(»i ; the pope's guards were dispersed in a moment ; and 

Clement himself, terri^ed at the danger, airfuuned of hi^ 

own credulity, and deserted by ahnost. every person, fled 

with precipitation into the casde of St. Angelo, which wa« 

immediately invested. The palace of the Vaticsm, thcr 

church of St. Peter, and the houses oi the pope's ministers 

and servants, were plundered in the most licoadous manner ; 

the rest of the city was left unmolested. Clement, destH 

tute of every thing necessary either for subsistence or de-t 

fence, was soon obliged to demand a capitulation ; and Mon-r 

Accommo- cada, being admitted into the castle, prescribed to him, withf 

tweenthe ^^ ^he haughtiness of a conqueror, conditions which it was 

jpope and not in his power to reject. The chief of these was. That 

•mpcTOT. Qeijjejji; should not only grant a full pacdon to Ac Colonnas^ 

but receive them into favour, and immediately withdraw all 

the troops in his pay from the army of the confederates in 

Lombardy^ 

The Colonnas, who talked of nothing less tbm of depos* 
ing Clement and of placing Pompeo, their kinsman, in thQ 
vacant chair of St. Peter, exclaimed loudly against a trea^ 
which left them at the mercy of a pontiff justly incensed 
against them. But Moncada, attentive only to his master'ii 
interest, p^ little regard to their complaints, and, by thi^ 
fortunate measure, broke entirely the power of the confe» 
derates. 

The Impc- While the army of the confederates sufieredt such a co^ 

t«kifor«d. s**d^^ble dimmution, the Imperialists received two great riw 

inforcements ; one from Spam, under the command of Lafi* 

. i Jovti Vita Pomp. Colofl. Guic. I ^ii. 403^. RuKeili Lettere d« 
Frincipi, i. p. 104 
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lioy and Alarcon, which amounted to six thousand men ; B O O K 
the other was raised in the empire by George Fronsperg, a ^^' 
German nobleman, who, having served in Italy with great -^ 
reputation, had acquired such influence and popularity, that 
multitudes of his countrymen, fond on every occasion of en- 
gaging in military enterprises, and impatient at that juncture 
to escape from the oppressicm which they felt in religions as 
well as civil matters, crowded to his standard ; so that, with- 
out any other gratuity than the payment (tf a crown to each 
man, fourteen thousand enlisted in his service. To these 
the archduke Ferdinand added two thousand horse, levied 
in the Austrian dominions. But although the emperor had 
raised troops, he could not remit the sums necessary for 
their support. His ordinary revenues were exhausted ; the 
credit of princes, during the infency of commerce, was not 
extensive ; and the Cortes of Castile, though every art had 
been tried to gain them, and some innovations had been 
made in the constitution, in order to secure their concur- 
rence, peremptorily refused to grant Charles ai^ extraordi- 
nary supply ^ ; so that the more his army increased in num^ 
ber, the more were his generals embarrassed and distressed* 
Bourbon, in particular, was involved in such difficulties, that 
he stood in need of all his address and courage in order to 
extricate himself. Large sums were due to the Spanish 
troops already in the Milanese, when Fronsperg arrived with 
dxteen thousand hungry Germans, destitute of every thing* 
Both made their demands widi equal fierceness ; the former The empe- 
claiming their arrears, and the latter, the pay which had J^ d^fi!"' 
been promised them on their entering Lombardy. Bour- cient. 
bon was altogether incapable of giving satisfacticxi to either. 
In this situation, he was constrained to commit acts of vio- 
lence extremely shocking to his own nature, which was ge- 
nerous and humane. He seized the principal citizens of 
Milan, and by threats, and even by torture, forced from 
them a considerable sum ; he rifled the churches of all their 
plate and ornaments ; the inadequate supfdy which these af- 
forded, he distributed among the soldiers, with so many 
soothing expressions of his sympathy and affection, that^ 

k Sandov.bSU. 
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BOOK though it fell far short of the sums due to theii^ it appeased 
their present murmurs '# 



1526. 
Bourbon Amokg Other expedients £Dr raising money, Bouifoon 

roni at n- 8?"^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^*^ liberty to Morone, who, having been 
hctty. kept in prison since his intrigue with Pescara, had been con- 
demned to die by the Spanish judges empowered to try 
him* For this remission he paid twenty thousand ducats ; 
and such were his singular talents, and the wonderful ascen- 
dant which he always acquired over the minds of those to 
whom he had access, that in a few days, from being Bour- 
bon's prisoner, he became his prime confidant, with whom 
he consulted on all afiairs of importance. To his insinua- 
tions must be imputed the suspicions which Bourbon began 
to entertsun, that the emperor had never intended to grai^t 
him the investiture of Milan, but had appointed Leyva, and 
the other Spanish generals, rather to be spies on his con- 
duct, than to co-operate heartily towards the execution of 
his schemes* To him likewise, as he still retained, at the 
age of fourscore, all the enterprising spirit of youth, may, 
be attributed the bold and unexpected measure on which 
Bourbon soon after ventured °^* 

lib dcUbc- Sucti, indeed, W6re the exigencies of the Imperial troopS 
with'res- ^ ^^ Milanese, that it became indispensably necessaiy to 
pecttohis take some immediate step for their relief* The arrears of 
^^"'^' the soldiers increased daily ; the emperor made no remit* 
tances to his generals ; and the utmost rigour of military 
extortion could draw nothing more from a country entirely 
drained and ruined. In this situation there was no choice 
left, but either to disband the army, or to march for subsist 
tence into the enemy's country* The territcMies of the Ve- 
netians lay nearest at hand ; but they, with their usual fore- 
sight and prudence, had taken such precautions as secured 
them from any insult. Nothing, therefore, remained but to 
invade the dominions of the church, or of the Florentines f . 
and Clement had of late acted such a part, as merited the se- 
verest vengeance fix)m the emperor* No sooner did the 

I Ri{>amoiid. Hbt. MedioLlib. iz.p.7ir> m Gnic. ]. zvii. 419» 
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troops return to' Rome after the insurrection of the BOOK 
Colonnas, than, without paying any regard to the treaty ^^' 
with Moncada, he deg^ded the cardinal Colonna, excom- ^^^ 
municated the rest of the family, seized their places of 
strength, and wasted their lands with all the cruelty which 
the smart of a recent injury naturally excites. After this^ 
he turned his arms against Naples, and as his operations 
were seconded by the French fleet, he made some progress 
towpds the conquest of that kingdom ; the viceroy being 
no less destitute than the other Imperial generals of the mo«. 
ney requisite for a vigorous defence **. 

These proceedings of the pope justified, in appearance, 153/. 
the measures whith Bourbon's situation rendered necessaiy; Marches to 
and he set about executing them under such disadvantages, pope's ter* 
as ftimish the strongest proof both of the despair to which "tories. 
he was reduced, and of the greatness of his abilities, which 
were able to surmount so many obstacles* Having commit- 
ted the government of Milan to Leyva, whom he was not 
unwilling to leave behind, he began his march in the depth J^ti* 30. 
of winter, at the head of twenty-five thousand men, com- 
posed of nations differing from each other in language and 
manners; without money, without magazines, without ar- 
tillery, without carriages; in short, without any of those 
things which are necessary to the smallest party, and which 
seem essential to the existence and motions of a great army. 
His route lay through a country cut by rivers and mountains, 
in' which the roads were almost impracticable ; as an ad- 
dition to his difficulties, the enemy's army, superior to his 
own in number, was at hand to watch all his motions, and 
to improve every advantage* But his troops, impatient of 
their present hardships, and allured by the hopes of im- 
mense boo^, without considering how ill provided they 
were for a march, followed him with great cheerfulness. 
His first scheme was to have made himself master of Placen- 
da, and to have gratified his soldiers with the plunder of that 
city; but the vigilance of the confederate generals rendered 
the design abortive ; nor had he better success in his pro- 

n Jovii Viu Pomp. Colon. Guic. 1. xvUi. 434. 
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BOOK L ANNOY, it would seem, intended to have executed the 
^^' treaty with great sincerity ; and having detached Clement 
"TT^Z from the confederacy, wished to turn Bourbon's arms 
which agsdnst the Venetians, who, of all the powers at war with 
disregards. ^® emperor, had exerted the greatest vigour. With this 
view he dispatched a courier to Bourbon, informing him of 
the suspension of arms, which, in the name of their com- 
mon master, he had concluded with the pope. Bourbon had 
other schemes, and he had prosecuted them now too far to 
think of retreating. To have mentioned a retreat to his 
soldiers, would have been dangerous ; his command was in- 
dependent on Lannoy ; he was fond of mortifying a man 
whom he had many reasons to hate: for these reasons, 
without paying the least regard to the message, he conti- 
nued to ravage the ecclesiastical territories, and to advance 
towards Florence. Upon this, all Clement's terror and 
anxiety returning with new force, he had recourse to Lan- 
noy, and entreated and conjured him to put a stop to Bour- 
bon's progress. Lannoy accordingly set out for his camp, 
but durst not approach it ; Bourbon's soldiers having got no- 
tice of the truce, raged and threatened, demanding the ac- 
. complishment of the promises to which they had trusted ; 
their general himself could hardly restrain them ; every 
person in Rome perceived that nothing remained but to pre- 
pare for resisting a storm which it was now impossible to 
dispel* Clement alone, relying on some ambiguous and 
deceitful professions which Bourbon made of his inclination 
towards peace, sunk back into his former security '- 

Advances BouRBON, on his part, was far from being free from soli- 
Romc^* citude. All his attempts on any place of importance had 
hitherto miscarried; and Florence, towards which he had 
been approaching for some time, was, by the arrival of the 
duke d'Urbino's army, put in a condition to set his power 
at defiance. As it now became necessary to change his 
route, and to take instantly some new resolution, he fixed 
without hesitation on one which was no less daring in itselj^ 

. s Guic. 1. xviii. 4S7, &c. Mem de Beliay, p, lOa 
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dian it wa^ impious according to the opinicm of that age. BOOK 
This was to assault and jdunder Rome. Many reasons, 
however, prompted him to it* He was fond of thwarting ^^^T. 
Lannoy, who had undertaken for the safety of that city ; he 
imagined that the emperor would be highly pleased to see 
Clement, the chief author of the league against him, hum- 
bled ; he flattered himself, that by gratifying the rapacity of 
his soldiers with such immense booty, he would attach them 
for ever to his interest ; or (which is still more probable 
than any of these) he hoped that by means of the power 
and feme, which he would acquire from the conquest of the 
first city in Christendom, that he might lay the foundation 
of an independent power ; and that, after shaking off all con«* 
nexion with the emperor, he might take possession of Na^ 
pies, or of some of the Italian states, in bis own name^ 

Whatever his motives were, he executed his resolution Thepopc't 
with a rapidity equal to the boldness with which he had form- P'^P*™- 
ed it. His soldiers, now that they had their prey full in view, defence, 
complained neither of fatigue, nor famine, nor want of pay* 
No sooner did tHey begin to move from Tuscany towards 
Rome, than the pope, sensible at last how fallacious the 
hopes had been on which he reposed, started from his secu- 
rity. But no time now remained, even for a bold and deci- 
sive pontiff, to have taken proper measures, or to have 
formed any effectual plan of defence. Under Clement's 
feeble conduct, all was consternation, disorder, and irresolu- 
tion. He collected, however, such of his disbanded sol- 
diers as still remained in the city ; he armed the artificers '* 
of Rome, and the footmen and train bearers of the cardi- 
nals ; he repaired the breaches in the walls ; he began to 
erect new works ; he e^^mmunicated Bourbon and all hi^ 
troops, branding the Germans with the name of Lutherans, 
and the Spaniards widi that of Moors \ Trusting to thelb 
beffectual military preparations, or. to his spiritual arms, 
Khich were still more despised by rapacious soldiers, he 
seems to have laid aside his natural timidity, and, contrary 

t Brant, iv. 271. vi. 189, Belcarii Comment. 594. 
u Seckend. lib. ii. 6S> 
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B O O K to the advice of all his counselled, determined to -wait the* 
^{^roach of an enemy whom he might easily hare avoided 
152r. ^y ^ timely retreat. 

Assault of Bourbon, who saw the necessity erf dispatch, now that 
his intentions were known, advanced with such speed, that 
he gsuned several marches on the duke d'Urbino's army, 
9nd encamped in the plains of Rome on the evening of the 
fifth of May. From thence he showed his soldiers the pa* 
laces and churches of that city, into which, as the capital oS 
the Christian commonwealth, the riches of all Europe had 
flowed during many centuries, without having been oocg vi« 
olated by any hostile hand ; and commanding them to re-f 
fresh themselves that night, as a preparation for the assaute 
next day, promised them, in reward of their toils and v»* 
lour, the possession of all the treasures accumulated there* 

Early in the morning, Bourbon, who had determined t» 
distinguish that day either by his death or the success of his 
enterprise, appeared at the head of his troc^s, clad in com* 
plete armour, above which he wore a vest of white tissue, 
that he might be more conspicuous both to his friends and 
to his enemies ; and as all depended on one bold impres- 
sion, he led them instantly to scale the walls. Three di»« 
tinct bodies, one of Germans, another of Spaniards, and the 
last of Italians, the three different nations of whom the ar« 
my was composed, were appointed to this service ; a sepa* 
rate attack was assigned to each ; and the whole army ad* 
vanced to support them as occasion should require* A 
thick mist concealed their approach until they reached al- 
most the brink of the ditch which suriounded the suburbs : 
having planted their ladders in a moment, each brigade rush* 
ed on to the assault with an impetuosity heightened by na- 
tional emulation. They were received at first with fortitude 
equal to their own ; the Swiss in the pope's guards, and the 
veteran soldiers who had been assembled, fought with a cou* 
rage becoming men to whom the defence of the noblest city 
in the world was intrusted*. Bourbon's troqps, notwithstand- 
ing all their valour, gained no ground, and even began ta 
give way; when their leader^ perceiving that on thiacriti* 
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csl moment the fate of the day depended, leaped from his d O O K 

horse, pressed to the front, snatched a scaling ladder from 

a soldier, planted it against the wdl, and began to mount it, j^gr. 

encouraging his men with his voice and hand to follow Urn. 

But at that very instant, a musket bullet from the ramparts Bojiibon 

pierced his g^in with a wound, which he immediately felt 

to be mortal ; but he retained so much presence of mind as 

to desire those who were near him to cover his body with at 

cloak, that his death might not dishearten his troops ; and 

soon after he expired with a courage worthy of a better 

cause, and which, would have entitled him to the highest 

praise, if he had thus fallen in defence of his country, not 

at the head of its enemies *• 

This fatal event coiild not be concealed from the army ; The citf 
the soldiers soon missed their general, whom they were ac* ***^*"- 
customed to see in every time of danger ; but instead of be^^ 
ing disheartened by their loss, it animated them with new * 
valour ; the name of Bourbon resoimded along the line, ac- 
companied with the cry otbhodscad revenge. The veterans 
who defended the walls were soon overpowered by num- 
bers ; the imtrained body of city recruits fled at the sight of 
danger, and the enemy, with irresistible violence, rushed in* 
to the town. 

During the combat, Clement was employed at the high 
altar of St. Peter's church in offering up to Heaven unavail- 
mg prayers for victory. No sooner was he informed that 
his troops began to give way, than he fled with precipita- 
tion ; and with an infatuation still more amazing than any 
thing already mentioned, instead of making his escape by 
the <^>posite gate, where there was no enemy to oppose it, 
he shut himself up, together with thirteen cardinals, the fo- 
reign ambassadors, and many persons of distinction, in the 
castle of St. Angelo, which, from his late misfortime, he 
might have known to be an insecure retreat. In his wsi^ 
from the Vatican to that fortress, he saw his troops flying be- 

X Mem. de Bella/i 101. Guie. I. xviii. p. 445, &c. Oeuv. de Brant, iy. 
257, 8x. 
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BOOK fore an enemy, who pursued without giving quarter ; h^ 
' heard the cries and lamentations of the Roman citizens, and 
IS^i beheld the beginning of those calamities which his own cre- 
dulity and iltconduct had brought upon his subjects ^* 

Pltinclered. . It is impossible to describe, or even to imagine the mi- 
sery apd horror of that scene which followed^ Whatever a 
city taken by storm can dread from military rage, unre- 
strained by discipline -, whatever excesses the ferocity of the 
Germans, the avarice of the Spaniards^ or the licentious- 
ness of the Italians could commit, these the wretched inha- 
bitants were obliged to suffer. Churches, palaces, and the 
houses of private persons were plundered without distinc<k 
tion. No age, or character, or sex, was exempt from inju- 
ry. Cardinals, nobles, priests, noatrons, virgins, were all the 
prey of soldiers, and at the mercy of men deaf to the voice oi 
humanity. Nor did these outrages cease, as is usual in towns 
which are carried by assault, when the first fiixyof the stonn 
was over ; the Imperialists kept possession of Rome seve- 
ral months; and, daring all that time, the insolence and 
brutality of the soldiers hardly abated. Their booty in rea- 
dy money alone amounted to a million of ducats ; what they 
raised by ransoms and exactions far exceeded that sum. 
Rome, though taken several different times by the northern 
nations, who over-ran the empire in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, was never treated with so much cruelty by the barba- 
rous and heathen Hvins, Vandals, or Goths, as now by the 
bigoted subjects of a catholic monarch '. 

Th*popfe After Bourbon's death, the command of the Imperial 

the cSuc" army devolved on Philibert de Chalons prince of Orange, 

of St. An- who with difficulty prevailed on as many of his soldiers to 

*^°' desist from the piUage as were necessary to invest the castle 

of St. Angelo. Clement was immediately sensible of his 

error in having retired into that ilUprovided and untenable 

forL But ias the Imperialists, scorning discipline, and in-^ 

y Jov. Vit. Colon. 165. 

z Jov. Vit. Colon. 166. Gaic. 1. xviii. 440, &c. Comment, de Capta 
Urbe Romz, ap. Scardiikm, ii. 230. Ulloa Vita dell Carlo V. p. llOy fcCi 
Giaiionne Hist, of Nap.B. zxxi. c 3. p. 507. 
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lent only on plunder, pushed the siege with litde vigour, he B O O K 
did not despair of holding out until the duke (PUrijino could ^^' 
come to his relief* That general advanced at the head of 
an army composed of Venetians, Florentines, and Swiss, in 
the pay of France, of sufficient strength to have delivered 
Clement from the present danger. But d'Urbino, prefer- 
ring the indulgence of his hatred against the family of Me- 
dici to the glory of delivering the capital of Christendom, 
Suid die head of the church, pronounced die enterprise to 
be too hazardous ; and, from an exquisite refinement in re- 
venge, having marched forward so far, that his army being 
seen from the ramparts of St. Angelo, flattered the Pope 
with the prospect of certain relief, he immediately wheeled 
about and retired *. Clement, deprived of every resource, 
and reduced to such extremity of famine as to feed on asses 
flesh ^, was obliged to capitulate on such conditions as the 
conquerors were pleased to prescribe. He agreed to pay Jun« j5. 
four hundred thousand ducats to the army ; to surrender to himself* 
the emperor all the places of strength belonging to the priaoner. 
church ; and, besides giving hostages, to remain a prison- 
er himself until the chief articles were performed. He was 
committed to the care of Alarcon, who, by his severe vigi- 
lance in guarding Francis, had given full proof of his being 
quaUfled for that office ; and thus, by a singular accident, 
die same man had the custody of the two most illustrious 
personages who had been made prisoners in Europe during 
several ages* 

The account of this extraordinary and unexpected event The empe- 
was no less surprising than agreeable to the emperor. But '^0^^*211'*' 
in order to conceal his joy from his subjects, who were fil- this junc- 
led with horror at the success and crimes of their country- ^"'*' 
men, and to lessen the indignation of the rest of Europe, 
he declared that Rome had been assaulted without any or- 
der from him. He wrote to aU the princes with whom he 
was in alliance, disclaiming his having had any knowledge 
of Bourbon's intention ^. He put himself and court into 
mourning ; commanded the rejoicings which had been or* 

a Guic. 1. xviii. 450. b Jov. Vit. Colon. 167* 
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"B O O K dered for the birth of his son Philip to be stopped ; and em« 
ploying an artilSce no less hypocritical than gross, he appotnt- 
lo2r. ^^ prayers and processions throughout all Spain for the re* 
covery of the Pope's liberty, which, by an order to his gene- 
rals, he could have immediately granted him^. 



Solymati 

invades 

Hungary. 



Atig.OQ, 
1526. 



Defeat of 
the Hun- 
garianSy 
and death 
of their 
King. 



The good fortune of the house of Austria was no less 
conspicuous in another part of Europe* Solyman having in* 
vaded Hungary with an army of three hundred thousand 
men, Lewis IL King of that country, and of Bohemia, a 
weak and unexperienced prince, advanced rashly to meet 
hin^ with a body of men which did not amount to thirty 
thousand. With an imprudence still more unpardonable, he 
gave the command of these troops to Paul Tomorri, a Fran- 
ciscan monk, archbishop of Golocza. This awkward gene- 
ral, in the dress of his order, girt with its cord, marched 
at the head of the troops ; and, hurried on by his own pre- 
sumption, as well as by the impetuosity of nobles who des- 
pised danger, but were impatient of long service, he fought 
the fatal batde of M ohacz, in which die King, the flower 
of the Hungarian nobility, and upwards of twenty thousand 
men, fell the victims of his folly and ill conduct. Solyman^ 
after his victory, seized and kept possession of several towns 
of the greatest strength in the southern provinces of Hunga- 
ry, and over-running the rest of the country, carried near 
two hundred thousand persons into captivity* As Lewis 
was die last male of die royal family of Jagellon, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand claimed both his crowns* This claim was 
founded on a double tide ; the one derived from die ancient 
pretensions of the house of Austria to both kingdoms ; the 
other fh)m the right of his wife, the only sister of the de- 
ceased monartli* The feudal institutions, however, sub- 
sisted both in Hungary and Bohemia in such vigour, and 
the nobles possessed such extensive power, that the crowns 
were still elective, and Ferdinand's rights, if diey had not 
been powerfully supported, would have met with litde re^ 
gard. But his own personal merit ; the respect due to the 
brother of the greatest Monarch in Christendom ; the ne- 
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cessity o£ choosing a prinqe able to aflford his subjects some BOOK 
adcUtional protection against the Turkish arqis, which, as ^^* 
they had recently felt their power, they greatly dreaded ; ^^^^ 
together with the intrigues of his sister, who had been mar* Ferdinand 
ried to the late King, overcame the prejudices which the ^^^ 
Hungarians had conceived against the Archduke as a £> 
reigner ; and though a considerable party voted for the Vay- 
wode of Transilvania, at length secured Ferdinand the 
throne of that kingdom. The states of Bohemia imitated 
the example of their neighbour kingdom ; but in order to 
ascertain and seciu^ their own privileges, they obliged Fer* 
dinand, before his. coronation, to subscribe a deed which 
they term a Reverae^ declaring that he held that crown not 
by any previous right) but by their gratuitous and voluntary 
election* By such a vast accession of territories, the here*' 
ditary possessicA of which they secured in process of time to 
their family, the princes of the house of Austria attained 
that pre-eminence in power which, hath rendered them so 
formidable to the rest of Germany ^. 

The dissentions between the Pope and Emperor pmv- Progressof 
ed extremely favourable to the progress of Lutheranism. ^^\^ 
Charles, exasperated by Clement's conduct, and fiiUy em- 
ployed in opposing the league which he had formed against 
him, had liule inclination, and less leisure, to take any mea- 
sures for suppressing the new opinions in Germany. In a 
diet of the Empire held at Spires, the state of religion came J°"^^' 
to be considered, and all that the Emperor required of the 
princes was, that they would wait patiently, and without en- 
couraging innovations, for the meeting of a general council 
which he had demanded of the Pop^ They, in return, ac- 
knowledged the convocation of a council to be the proper 
and regular step towards reforming abuses in the chvirch ; 
but contended, that a national council held in Germany 
would be more effectual for that purpose than what he had 
proposed. To his advice, concerning the discouragement 
of innovations, they paid so little regard, that even during 

e Steph. Broderick Procancelarii Hungar. Glades in Campo Mohacz, ap. 
Scaniium, ii. 218, P. Barre Hist, d' AUemagnc, torn. viii. part i. p. 198.. 
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B O O K the meeting of the diet at Spires, the divines who attended 
the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel thi- 
1^^ ther, preached publicly, and administered the sacraments ac- 
cording to the rites of the Reformed Church ^ The £m-« 
peror's own example emboldened the Germans to treat the 
Papal authority with litde reverence. During the heat of 
his resentment against Clement, he had published a long 
refdy to an angry brief which the Pope had intended as an 
apology for his own conduct. In this manifesto, the empe* 
ror, after having enumerated many instances of that pontiff's 
ingratitude, deceit, and ambition, all which he painted in the 
strongest and most aggravated colours, appealed from him 
to a general counciL At the same time he wrote to the col- 
lege of Cardinab, complaining of Clement's partiality and 
injustice ; and requiring them, if he refused or delayed to 
call a council, to show their concern for the peace of the; 
Christian church, so shamefully neglected by its chief pas- 
tor, by summoning that assembly in their own narne^* 
This manifesto, litde inferior in virulence to the invectives 
of Luther himself, was dispersed over Germany with great 
industry, and being eagerly read by persons of every rank, 
did much more than counterbalance the effect of all ChariesV 
declarations against the new opinions* 

i SIcid. 103. g Goldwt. PoUt. Imper. p, Wn 
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BOOK V. 

JL HE account of the cruel manner in which the Pope had BOOK 
beea treated, ^ed all Europe with astonishment or hor- ' 

ror. To see a Christian Emperor, who, by possessing that 152^. 
dignity, ought to have been the protector and advocate of Otatr^ith' 
the holy sep, lay violent hands on him who represented exatcST** 
Christ on ^arth, and detsdn his sacred person in a rigorous against die 
captivity, was considered as an impiety that merited die se- ^^^f""' 
verest vengeance, and which called for the immediate inter- 
position of every dutiful son of the church* Francis and 
Henry, alarmed at the progress of die Imperial arms in Ita- 
ly, had, even before the taking of Rome, entered into a 
closer alliance ; and, in order to give some check to the 
Emperor^s ambition, had agreed to make a vigorous diver- 
sion in the Low-Coimtries. The force of eveiy motive, 
which had influenced them at that time, was now increased ; 
and to these were added the desire of rescuing the Pope 
out of the Emperor's hands, a measure no less poUtic, than 
it sqi^ared to be pious. This, however, rendered it neces- 
sary to abandon their hostile intentions against the Low- 
Counties, and to make Italy the seat of war, as it was by 
vigorous operations there they might contribute most effec- 
tually towards delivering Rome, and setting Clement at li- 
berty. Francis being now sensible, that, in his system with 
regard to the affairs of Italy, the spirit of refinement ha^ 
VOL. u. 2 k 
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BOOK carried him too far ; and that, by an excess of remis^nesd, 
^ he had allowed Charles to attain advantages which he might 

1537. Cosily have prevented, was eager to make reparation for an 
error, of which he was not often guilty, by an activity more 
suitable to his temper. Henry thought his interposition ne- 
cessary, in order to hinder the Emperor from becoming 
master of all Italy, and acquiring by that means such supe- 
riority of power, as would enable him, for the future, to dic- 
tate without control to the other princes of Europe. Wol- 
sey, whom Francis had taken care to secure by flattery and 
presents, the certain methods of gming his favour, neglect- 
ed nothing that could incense his master against the Empe- 
ror* Besides all these public considerations, Henry was in- 
fluenced by one of a mi»« private nature ; having begun, 
about this time, to form his great scheme of divorcing Ca- 
tharine of Aragon, towards the execution of which he knew 
that the sanction of papal authority would be necessary, he 
was desirous to acquire as much merit as possible with Cle-^ 
ment, by appearing to be the chief instrument of his deli- 
verance. 

Confeden- The negociation, between princes thus disposed, was not 
^gainst tedious. Wolsey himself conducted it, on the part of his 
July 11. sovereign, with unbounded powers. Francis treated with 
him in person at Amiens, where the Cardinal appeared, and 
was received with royal magnificence. A marriage between 
the duke of Orleans and the princess Mary was agreed to 
as the basis of the confederacy ; it was resolved that Italy 
should be the theatre of war; the strength of the army 
which should take the field, as well as the contingent of 
troops or of money, which each prmce should furnish, Avere 
setded ; and if the Emperor did not accept of the propo- 
sals they were joindy to make him, they bound themselves 
. jg immediately to declare war, and to begin hostilities. Hen- 
ly, who took every resolution with impetuosity, entered so 
eagerly into this new alliance, that, in order to give Francis 
the strongest proof of his friendship and respect, he for- 
mally renounced the ancient claim of the English monarchs 
to the crown of France, which had long been the pride and 
ruin of th« nation ; as a full compensation for which he ac« 
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cepted a pension of fifiythdussind crowns, to be paid annuaL BOOK 
ly to himself and his successors *• ^' 

X537. 
The Pope, bemg unable to fulfil the omditions of his cap The Flo< 

pitulation, still remained a prisoner under the severe custody ^^j^^ 
of Alarcon* The Florentines no sooner heard of what had fitedom. 
happened at Rome, than they ran to arms in a tumultuous 
manner ; expelled the Cardinal di C(»lona, who governed 
their city in the Pope's name ; defaced the arms of the 
Medici; broke in pieces die statues of Leo and Clement; 
and, declaring themselves a free state, re-established their 
ancient popular government. The Venetians, taking advan- 
tage of the calamity of their ally the Pope, seized Ravenna, 
and other places belonging to the church, under jH-etext of 
keeping them in deposit. The dukes of Urbino and Fer- 
rara laid hold likewise on part of the spoils of the unfortu- 
nate Pontiff, whom they considered as irretrievably ruined^. 

Lannoy, on the other hand, laboured to derive some so- The Impe- 
lid benefit from that unforeseen event, which gave such [incJjJ^ 
splendour and superiority to his master's arms. For this 
purpose he marched to Rome, togedier with Moncada, and 
the marquis del Guasto, at the head of all the troops which 
they could assemble in the kingdom of Naples. The arri- 
val of this reinforcement brought new calamities on the un- 
hs^py citizens of Rome ; for the soldiers envying the wealth 
of their companions, imitated their licence, and with the ut- 
most rapacity gathered the gleanings which had escaped the 
avarice of the Spaniards and Germans. There was not 
now any army in Italy capable of making head against the 
Imperialists ; and nothing more was requisite to reduce Bo- 
logna, and the other towns in the ecclesiastical state, than to 
have appeared before them. But the soldiers having been so 
long accustomed, under Bourbon, to an entire relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and having tasted the sweets of living at discretion in ' 
a great city, almost without the control of a superior, were 
become so impatient of military subordination, and so 
averse to service, that they refused to leave Rome, unless 

a Herbert, 83, &c. Rym. Feed. xiv. 203. 
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B O O K adl their »Tears were paid $ a conditioa wfaK;h diey knew to 
^' be impossible. At the same time, they declared^ that they 
would not obey any other person than the prince of Orange^ 
ti^iom the am^ had chosen general, Lannoy, finding that 
it was no longer safe for him to remain among Ucentbua 
troops, who despised his dignity, and hated his person, re-r 
turned to Naples ; soon after the marquis dd Guasto and 
M oncada thought it prudent to quit Rome for the same rea* 
son. The prince of Onmge, a general only in name,, and 
by die most precarious of all tenures, the good-wiU of sol- 
diers, whom success and licence had rendered capricious, 
was oUiged to pay 'more attenticm to thek* humours, than 
Aey did to his commands* Thus the Emperor, instead 
of reaping any of the advantages which he might have 
escpected frcnn the reduction of Rome, had die mortification 
to see the most fbnnidaUe body of troops that he had ever 
brought iiito the field, continue in a state of inactivity from 
which it was impossible to rouse them ^* 

nrtFrencli Tms gave the king of France and the Venetians leisure 
»"n7 to form new schemes, and to enter into new' engagements 
IntTltaV. ^^ delivering the Pope^and preserving the liberties of Italy* 
The newly-restored republic of Florence very imprudently 
joined with them, and Lautrec, of whose abilities the Ita- 
lians entertained a much more favourable opinion than his 
own master, was, in order to gratify them, appointed gene«- 
ralissimo of the league* It was with the utmost reluctance 
he imdertook that office, being unwiUmg to expose himself 
a second time to the difficulties and disgraces, which the neg- 
ligence of the King, or the malice of his favourites, might 
bring upon him. The best troops in France marched under 
his command ; and the King of England, though he had 
not yet declared war against die Emperor, advanced a con-- 
sidcrabk sum towards carrying on the expedition. Lau- 
His opera- trec*s first operations were prudent, vigorous, and successfuL 
tlofag. gy ^ assistance of Andrew Doria, the ablest sea-officer of 
that age, he rendered himself master of Genoa, and re-esta- 
blished m that republic the faction of the Fregosi, together 

c Guic. h xviii. 454. ' 
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witk die dominion of France. He obUged Aknndria to B O O K 
surrender after a short siege, and reduced all the country on ^' 
that side of the Tesino. He took Pavia, which had so jjjy 
long resisted thp arms of his sovereign, by assault, and piun- 
dered it with that cruelty, which the memcny of the fatal 
disaster that had be&Hen the Frendmation before its walb, 
naturally inspired. All the Milanese, which Antonio de 
Leyva defended with a small body of troops kq>t tagcther, 
amd supported by his own address and industry, must have 
soon sutnmtted to his power, if he had continued to bend 
the force of his arms against thsut countiy. But Lautrec 
durst not complete a conquest which would haivebecb so 
honourable to himself and €i such advantage to the kagne* 
Francis knew his amfederates to be mere desirous of cir* 
cumscrilMng die Imperial power in Ilafyv than of aoquiruig 
new territories for him ; and was afiaid, diat if Sforaa were 
once re-established in Milan, they would second but coldly 
the attack which he intended to make on the kmgdom. of Na« 
pies. For this reason he instructed Lautrec not to pushhis 
operations with too much vigour in Lombardy ; and happi- 
ly the importumties of the Pope, and the solicitations of the 
Florentines, the one for relief, and the other for protection, 
were so urgent as to furnish him with a decent pretext for 
marching forward, without yielding to the enfi^aties of the 
Venetians and Sforza, who insisted on his lajrmg siege to 
Milan**. 

While Lautrec advanced slowly towards Rome, the Em* "The cmpea 
peror had time to deliberate concerning the disposal of die ^p^ ^t U- 
Pope^s person, who still remained a prisoner in die castle of b«rty 
St. Angelo. Notwithstanding the specious veil of religion, 
with which he usually endeavoured to cover his actions, 
Charles, in many instances, appears to have been but little 
under the influence of religious considerations, andhadfre* 
quendy, on this occasion, expressed an inclination to trans* 
port the Papt into Spain, that he might indulge his ambi- 
tion with .the spectacle of the two most illustrious personages 
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B O a & ki Europe successively prisoners in his coufL But the fear 
* of giving new offence to all Christendom^ and of filling his 
ISST, ^'^'^ subjects with hcHTor, oUiged him to ferego that satis- 
faction ^ The pix>gress of the confederates made it now 
necessary, either to set the Pope at liberty, or to remove 
him to some place of confinement more secure than the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo. Many considerations induced him to 
prefer the former, particularly his want of the money, re^ 
quisite as well for recruiting his army as for pa3ang off the 
vast arrean due to it. In order to obtain tfab, he had as- 
sembled ^e Cortes of Castile at Valladolid about the be- 
ginning of the year, and having laid before them the statie 
of his affiurs, and represented the necessi^ of making great 
preparations to resist die enemies, idiom envy at the suc- 
cess which had crowned his arms would unite against him, 
he demanded a lai^ge siq>piy in the most pressing terms ; but 
the Cortes, as the nation was aliieady exhausted by extmor- 
dinary donatives, refused to load it with any new burden, 
and in spite of all his endeavours to gain or to intimidate 
the members, persisted in this resolution ^ No resource, 
Aerefore, remained, but the extorting from Clement, by 
way of ransom, a sum sufficient for discharging what was 
due to his troops, without which it was vain to mention 
to them their leaving Rome« 

Nor was the Pope inactive on his part, or his intrigues 
unsuccessful towards hastening such a treaty. By flattery, 
and the appearance of unbounded confidence, he disarmed 
the resentment of Cardinal Cobmia, and wrought upcm his 
vamty, which made him desirous of showing the world, 
that as his power had at first depressed the Pope, it could 
now raise him to his former dignity. By favours and pro- 
mises he gained Morone, who, by one of those whimsical 
revolutions which occur so often in his life, and which so 
strongly display his character, had now recovered his cre- 
dit and authority with the Imperialists. The address and 
influence of two such men easily removed all the obstacles 
which retarded an accommodation, and brought the treaty 

e Gillc. I xviii. 457. f Sandov. i. p. 814. 
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for Clement^s libetty to a eoDGluaioii, upon conditions h«rd BOOB 

indeed, but not more severe than a prmce in his situiidon ^^ 

had reason to expect, ^ He vras oh^ed.to advance, in rea- ^^ 

dy money, an hundred thousand ciowbs for the use of the 

army ; to pay the. same sum at the distance of a £Drtnig^t ; 

and, at the end ot ihxte months, an hundred and fifty thoa« 

sand more* He engaged not to take part in the war against 

Chaxles, either in Lombardy or in Naples ; he granted him 

a bull of cruzado, auid the tenth of ecdesiastical revenues in 

Spain ; and he not osdy gave hostages, but put the Emperor 

in possession of sevend towns, as a securi^ for the perform* 

mace of these artides^. Having raised thefim moie^ 

by a sale of eccksiastical dignities and benefices, and other 

eiqiedients e<pially uncanonical, a day was fixed for deliver- 

ing him from irnin-isonment. But QeflEient^ inqiatient to be Dec. 6. 

free, after a tedious confinement of six momhs, as well as 

fiiQ of die suspicion and distrust natural to the unfiMtnnate, 

was so much afraid diat die Imperialists might stiU throw in 

obstacles to put off his deliverance, that he disguised himr 

self, on the night preceding the day when he was to be set 

free, in the habit of a merchant, and Alarcon having remitr 

ted somewhat of his vigilance upon the conclusion of the 

treaty, he made his esaq)e undiscovered. He arrived be* 

fore next morning at Orvieto, without any attendants but 

a single officer ; and from thence wrote a letter of thanks to 

Lautrec, as the chief instrument of procuring him liberty K 

DiTRiNG these transactions, the ambassadcwB of France ^^^^^^^ 

, T^ , , . , « . . - , of ine cm- 

and England repaired to Spain, m ccmsequence of the trea« v^ror to 

ty which Wolsey had concluded with the French King* ^ ^jf^ 
The Emperor, unwilling to draw on himself the united f<»> 
ces of the two monarchs, discovered an inclination to relax 
somewhat the rigour of the treaty of Madrid, to which^ hi- 
therto, he had adhered inflexibly. He offered to accept of 
the two millions of crowns, which Francis had proposed to 
pay as an equivalent for the dutchy of Burgundy, and to set r 

his sons: at liberty, on condition that he would recal his ar- - ' I 
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ft a O K myrbut of fialjr, and restore Genoa, tqgpdier wi^ the other 
' cooquests which he had made in that coimtiy* With re- 
iggff^ gazd to Sforza, he insisted that his fate Aould be determin- 
ed by the judges appointed to inquire into his crimes. 
These propositiona being made to Henry, he transmitted 
them to his ally die French King, whpm it more nearfy 
concerned to examine and to smswer them ; and if Fnmcis 
had been sincerely solicitous, either to conclude peace, or 
preserve . consistency in his own conduct, he ought instandy 
to have dosed, with overtures which diieied but litde bom, 
the propositions which he himself had formerly made '• 
But his views were now much changed; his alliance with 
Henry, X.autrec'a prog^ress in Itdy, and the superiority of 
hb army there above that of the Emperor, hardly left him 
^ room to doubt of the success of his enterprise against Na- 

ples. FuH of dwse sanguine hopes, he was at no loss to find 
pretexts font rejecting or evading what the En^ror had pro- 
posed. Under the appearance of sj^npathy with Sfor^a, for 
whose interests he had not hitherto discovered much soUci* 
tude, he again demanded the fiill and unconditional re^^sta^ 
bliahmentofthat unfortunate prin<:e in his dominiona. Under 
colour of its being imprudent to rely on the Emperor's si^ceri* 
tfy he insisted that hissgnsshouldbesetatliberty before the 
French troc^ left Italy, or surrendered Genoa* The un* 
reasonableness of these demands, as well as the reprqochfii) 
insinuation widi which they were acccmipanied, inilaited 
Charles to such a degree, that he could hardly listen to them 
> widi padenoe ; and r^entihg of his moderation, which had 
made so litde impression on his enemies, declaied that he 
would not depart in the smallest ardcle from die conditions 
whidi he had now ojflfered. Upon this the French and En- 
glish ambassadors (for Henry had been drawn unaccouat- 
aUy to concur with Francis in these strange propositicms) 
demanded, and obtained their audience of leave ^« 

1538. Next day, two heralds, who had acoompanied the ambas^^ 

JsiL 22. sudors of purpose, though they had hitheito concealed their 

character, having assimied the ensigns of their office, ap- 

i Recueil des Trait^sf, ii. ^49. 
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peared in the Emperai^s court, and being adnutted into his B O O K 
presence, they, in the name of their respective masters, and 



with aQ the solemnities customary on such occasions, de« ugg. 
liounced war against him. Charies received both with a Theyde- 
dipoity suitable to his own rank, but spoke to each in a tone jJjJTnilt *• 
adapted to the sentiments which he entertained of their so- emptor* 
vereigns. He accepted the defiance of the English mo- 
narch with a firmness tempered by some degree of decen- 
cy and respect. His reply to the French King abounded 
with that acrimony of expression, which personal rivakhip, 
exasperated by the memory of many injuries, inflicted as 
well as sufiered, naturally suggests* He desired the French 
herald to acquaint his sovereign, that he would hencefi>rth 
consider him not only as a base violator of public fidth, but 
as a stranger to the honour and integrity becoming a gen- 
deman. Francis, too high-spirited to bear such an imputa- 
tion, had recourse to an uncommon expedient in order to 
vindicate his character. He instantly sent back the herald FrtncU 
with a car^e/ of defiance, in which he gave the Emperor die She^emS? 
lie in form, challenged him to single combat, requiring him ror to sin- 
to name the time and place of the encounter, and die wea- P**^**"*^ 
pons with which he chose to fight. Charies, ai^ he was not 
inferior to his rival in spirit or bravery, readily accepted the 
challenge; but, after several messages concerning the ar- 
rangement of all the circumstances relative to the oomba^ 
accompanied with mutual reproaches, bordering on the most 
indecent scurrility, all thoughts of this duel, more becoming 
die heroes of romance than die two greatest monarchs of 
dieir age, were entirely laid aside ^. 

The example of two pers<mages so illustrious drew such ^Y^e effect 
general attention, and carried with it so much authori^, of this ja 
that it had considerable influence in placing an important ^||[^^^^m 
change in manners all over Europe. Duels, as has already of dueUmg. 
been observed, had long been permitted by the laws of all 
ike- £iat>pean nations, and forming a part of their jurispru- 
dence, were authorized by the magistrate, on many occa- 

1 Recueil des Traitez, 3. Mem. de BeUa)r, 103, Stc. Saindov. Hist. i. . 
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BOOK sioas, as the most proper method of terminating questions 
' with regard to property, or of deciding those which reject* 
)l52g, ed crimes. But single comb^its being considered as solemnr 
appeals to the omniscience and justice of the Supreme] Be- 
ing, they were allowed only in public causes, according to 
the prescription of law, and carried on in a judicial form* 
IJilen accustomed to this manner of decision in courts of jus- 
tice, were naturally led to apply it to personal and private 
quarrels. Duels, which at first could be appointed by the 
civil judge alone, were fought without the interposition of 
his authority, and in cases to which the laws did not ex^i. 
tend* The transaction between Charles and Francis strongly 
countenanced this practice. Upon every affront, or injuty, 
which seemed to touch his honour, a gendeman though^ 
himself entitled to draw his aword^ and to call on his adver- 
sary to give him satis&ction* Such an opinion becoming; 
prevalent among men of fierce courage, of high spirit, and^ 
of rude manners, when offence was often given, and re- 
venge was always prompt, produced most fatal consequences.^ 
Much of the best blood in Chri^endom was shed ; many, 
useful lives were sacrificed ; and, at spmie periods, war i^ 
self hath hardly been more destructive than these pfivate 
contests of honour. So. powerfi^, however, is the doqunion 
of fashion, that neith^ the terror of penal laws, nor reve-.. 
rence for religion, have been aUe entirely to abolish a prsu>^ 
tice unknown among tke ancients, and not justifiable by any, 
principle of reason ; though at the same time it must be ad^. 
mitt^d, that, to this absurd custom, we must ascribe in 
some degree the extraordinary genUeness and complaisance. 
of modem manners, and that respectful attention of one man 
to another, which, at present, render the social in^r- 
coufies of life far more agreeable and decent, than amo«ig^ 
the most civilized nations of antiquity. 

Retreat of . Whii.£ the two mom^chs seemed so eage;- to terminate; 
alUtsS^' their quarrel by a personal combat, Lautrec comtinued his, 
Rome. operations, which pronused to be more decisive* His ^yrpay, 
rebruaiy. ^hich was now increased to thirty-five thousand men, ad- 
vanced by great marches towards Naples. The terror of 
their approach, as well as the remonstrances and the en-"* 
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treaties of the prince of Omge^ prevmyed at knt on the B O O K 
Imperial troops, though widi difficult, to quit Rome^ of 
which they had kept possession during ten months. But of ^^^ 
that flourishing aimy which had entered the city, scarcely 
one half remained ; the rest, cut cS by die plague, or wast- 
ed by diseases, the efibcts of their inactivity, intemperance, 
and debauchery, feB victims to their own crimes '"• Lau- 
trec made the greatest efibrts to attack them in their retreat 
towsods the Neapolitan territories, which would have finish^ 
ed the war at one blow. But the prudence of dieir leaders 
disappointed aD his measures, and conducted them with lit- 
tle loss to Naples. The people of that kingdom, extremely 
impatient to shake off the Spanish yoke, received the French 
with open arms wherever they appeared to take possession ; 
and Gaeta and Naples excepted, hardly any place of impor- 
tance remsuned in the hands of the Imperialists. The pre- 
servation of the former was owing to the strength of its for* 
tifications, that of the latter to the presence of the Imperial 
army. Lautrec, however, sat down before Naples ; but French be- 
finding it vain to think of reducing a city by force while de- •l*^* ^^ 
fended by a whcde army, he was obliged to employ the slow- 
er, but less dangerous method of blockade ; and having t»- 
ken measures which appeared to him effectual, he confident- 
ly assured his master, that famine would soon compel the 
besieged to capitulate. These hqies were strongly confirm- 
ed by the defeat of a vigorous attempt made by the enemy 
in order to recover the command of the sea. The gallies 
of Andrew Doria, under the commsmd of his nefdiew Phi- 
lippino, guarded die mouth of the harbour. Moncada, who 
had succeeded Lannoy in the vice^royahy, rigged out a 
number of gallies superior to Doria's, manned diem widi a 
chosen body of Spanish veterans, and going on board him- 
self, together with the marquis del Guasto, attacked Philip 
pino before die arrival of the Venetian and French fleets. 
But the Genoese admiral, by his superior skill in naval bpe- 
rations^ easily triumphed Over the valour and number of 
the Spaniards. The viceroy was kyied, most of his fleet 
destroyed, and Guasto, with many officers of distinction^ 
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BOOK being taken prisoners, were put <m board the captive gaiQie^i 
^' and sent by Philippino as trophies of his victoiy to ^s un- 
de^ 
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NoTwrrHdTAHDiNG this flattering prospect of success, 
many circumstances concurred to frustrate Lautrec's ezpeo- 
tations. Clement, though he always acknowledged his 'be- 
ing indebted to Fran^b for the recovery of his liberty, and 
of^n complained of the cruel treatment which he had met 
with from the emperor, was not influenced s^ this juncture 
by principles of gratitude, nor, which is more eztraordinaiy, 
was he swayed by the desire of revenge. His past misfor- 
tunes rendered him more cautious than ever, and his recol- 
lection of the errors which he had committed, increased the 
natural irresolution of his mind. While he amuse4 Francis 
with promises, he secretly negociated widi Charies; and 
being solicitous, above all things, to re-establish his family 
in Florence widi their ancient authori^, which he could 
not expect from Francis, who had entered into strict alliance 
with the new republic, he leaned rather to the side of his 
enemy than to that of his> bene&ctor, and gave Lautrec no 
assistance towards carrying on his operations. The Vene- 
tians, viewing with jeabusy the progress of the French 
arms, were intent only upon recovering such maritime 
towns in the Neapolitan dominions as were to be possessed 
by their republic, while they were altogether careless about 
the reduction of Nicies, <»i which the success of the com- 
mon cause depended^. The King of England, instead of 
being able, as had been i»x>jected, to embarrass the empe- 
ror by attacking his territories in the Low-Countries, found 
his subjects so averse to an unneceasaiy war, which would 
have ruined the trade of the nation, that in order to silence 
their clamours, and put a stop to the insurrections ready to 
break out among them, he was compelled to conclude a 
truce for eight months with the governess of the Nether- 
lands ^ Francis himself, with the same unpardonable Inat* 
tenticm of which he had formerly been guilty, and for which 
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he had suiFeried so severely, neglected to make proper remits BOOK 
tances to Lautrec for the support of his army *. 

* 153& 

These unexpected events retarded the progress of the Revolt of 
French^ discouraging both the general and his troops ; but Andbvw 
the revolt of Andrew Doria proved a £ital blow to aU their Frmnoer"" 
measures. That gallant officer, the citizen of a republic, 
and trained up fix>m his infancy in the sea-service, retained 
the i^irit oi independence natural to the former, .together 
with the plain liberal manners peculiar to the latter. A 
stranger to the arts; of submission or flattery necessaiy in 
courts, but conscious at the same time of his own merit and 
importance, he always offered his advice with freedom, and 
often preferred his complaints and remonstrances with bold- 
ness. The French ministers, unaccustomed to such liber- 
ties, detennined to ruin a man who treated them with so 
litde deference ; and though Fnmcis himself had a just 
sense of Doria's services, as weQ as an high esteem for his 
character, the courtiers, by continually representing him as 
a -man haughty, intractable, and more solicitous to aggran- 
dize himsdf, than to promote the interests of France, gra- 
dually undermined the foundations of his credit, and filled 
the Sjng's mind with suspicion and distrust* From thence 
proceeded several affronts and indignities put upon Doria. 
His appointments wo-e not regidarfy paid ; his advice, even 
in naval afiairs, was often slighted ; an attempt was made to 
seize the prisoners taken by his nephew in the sea-fight off 
Naples ; all which he bore with abundance of ill-humour. 
But an mjury offered to his country, transported him beyond 
aD bounds of patience. The French began to fordfy Savo- 
na, to clear its harbour, and, removing thither some branches 
of trade carried on at Genoa, plainly showed that they in- 
tended to render that town, which had been long the object 
of jealousy and hatred to the Genoese, their rival in wealth 
and commerce. Doria, animated with a patriotic zeal for 
the honour and interest of hi^ country, remonstrated against 
this in the highest tone, not without threats, if the measure 
were not instantly abandoned. This bold action, aggravat- 
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B O O K ed by the malice of the courtiers, and phced in the most 
' odious light, irritated Francis to such a degree, that he com- 
Issg^ manded Barbesieux, whom he appointed admiral of the Le- 
vant, to sail direcdy to Genoa widi the French fleet, to arrest 
Dona, and to seize hi& galiies. This rash order, the exe>- 
cution of which could have been secured only by the most 
profound secrecy, was concealed with so litde care, that 
Dona got timely intelligence of it, and retired with all his 
galiies to a jdace of safety. Guasto, his prisoner, who had 
long observed and fomented his growing discontent, and 
had often allured him by magnificent promises to enter 
into the Emperor's service, laid hdd on this fevourable op- 
portunity. While his indignation and resentment were at 
their height, he prevailed on him to dispatch one of his of- 
ficers to the Imperial court with his overtures and demands. 
The negociation was not long ; Charles, fiilly sensible of 
the importance of sudi an acquisition, granted him whatever 
terms he required. Dona sent back his commission, to* 
gether with die collar cf Su Michael, to Francis, and 
hmstmg the Imperial colours, sailed with all Us galiies to« 
wards Naples, not to block up the harbour of that imhappy 
dty, as he had formeriy engaged, but to bring them protec* 
tion and deliverance. 

Su^tSli^f ^'' an-ival opened the communicattcm widi the sea, and 
the French restored plenty in Naples, which was now reduced to the last 
^^^ extremity ; mi the French, having lost their superiori^ at 
pks. 9ea, were soon reduced to great straits for want of provi- 

sions. The prince of Orange, who. succeeded the viceroy 
in the command of the Imperial army, showed himself by 
his prudent conduct-wordiy of that honour which his good 
fortune and the death of his generab had twice acquired him. 
Beloved by the troops, who, remembering the prosperity 
which they had enjoyed under his command, served him 
with the utmost alacrity, he let slip no opportunity of haras- 
sing the enemy, and by continual alarms or sallies, fatigued 
and weakened them '. As an addition to all these misfix*- 

r Jovii Hist tib. xxxvi* p. 31. &c. Sisonii Vita Doriae, p. 1139. Bellajr 
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times, the diseases common in that country during the sultry BOOK 
months, began to break out among the French troops. The ^' 
prisoners communicated to them the pestilence which the i*^ 
Imperial army had brought to Naples from Rome, and it 
raged with such violence, that few, either officers or soldiers, 
escaped the infection. Of the whole army, not four thou- 
sand men, a number hardly sufficient to defend the camp, 
were capable of doing duty ' ; and being now besieged in 
their turn, they suffered all the miseries from which the Im« 
perialiste were delivered. Lautrec, after strugg^g long ' 
with so many disappointments and calamities, which preyed 
on his mind at the same time that the pestilence wasted his 
body, died, lamenting the negligence §£ his sovereign, and Aug. 15.. 
the infidelity of his allies, to which so many brave men had 
fallen victims K By his deatn, and the indisposition of the 
other generals, the command devolved on •the marquis de 
Salucok, an officer altogether unequal A such a trust. He, ^^'*^ ^^ 
with troops no less di^irited than redticed, retreated in dis* *' 
order to Aversa; which town 'being invested by the prince 
of Orange, Saluces was under the necessity of consenting, * 
that he himself should remain a prisoner of war, that his 
titx)ps should lay down their arms and colours, give up their 
luggage, and march under a guard to the frontiers of • * 

France* By this ignominious capitulation, the wretched 
ijemoins of the French army were saved ; and the Emperor, 
l^y his own perseverance, and the good conduct of hisge- 
nerab, acquired once more the superiority in Italy^. 

The loss of Genoa followed immediately updn the rum Genoa te- 
of the army m Naples* To deliver his country from the J:f|[*" *^" 
dcuninion of foreigners was Dorians highest ambition, and 
had been his principal inducement to quit the service of 
France, and enter into that of the Emperor* A most fa*. 
vouraUe opportunity for executing diis honouraUe enterprise 
qow presented itself. Hie city of Genoa, afflicted by the 
pyestilence, was almost deserted by its inhabitants; the 
French garriscm being neither regularly pud nor recruited, 
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BOOK was reduced to an inconsiderable number ; Doria's emissaries 
^' found that such of the citizens as remained, being weary 
J328. ^^^^ ^^ *^ French and Imperial yoke, the rigour of which 
they had alternately felt, were ready to welcome him as 
their deliverer, and to second all his measures. Things 
wearing this promising aspect, he sailed towards the coast o£ 
Genoa ; on his approach the French gallies retired ; a small 
body of men which he landed, surprised one of the gates of 
Genoa in the night-time ; Trivulci, the French governor, 
' with his feeble garrison, shut himself up in the citadel, and 
Sept. 12. Doria took possession of the town without bloodshed or re- 
sistance. Want of provisions quickly obliged Trivulci to 
capitulate ; the peoplb eager to abolish such an odious mo- 
nument of their servitude, ra^ together with a tumultuous 
violence, and levelled the citadel with the ground. 

Disinter- It was now in iftria's power to have rendered Himself 
eatedW^ the sovereign of his country, which he had so happily de- 
ria, livered from oppression. The fame of his former actions, 

the success of his present attempt, the attachment of his 
friends, the gratitude of his countiymen, together with the 
support of the emperor, all conspired to facilitate his attain- 
* • ing the supreme authority, and invited him to lay hold of 

it. But with a ifaagnanimity of which there are few exam- 
ples, he sacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himself, to 
the virtuous satisfaction of establishing liberty in hfs coun- 
try, the highest object at which ambition can aim. Having 
assembled the whole body of the people in the court before 
his palace^ he assured them, that the happiness of seeing 
them once more in possession of freedom, was to him a 
fiill reward for all his services ; that, more delighted with 
the name of citizen than of sovereign, he claimed no pre- 
eminence or power above his equals ; but remitted entirely 
to them the right of setding what form of government they 
would now choose to be established among them. The peo- 
ple listened to him with tears of admiraticm and of joy. 
Twelve perscms wef e elected to new-model the constitution 
of the republic. The influefnce of Doria's virtue and ex- 
ample conununicated itself to his countrymen ; the factions 
which had long torn and ruined the state, seemed to be 
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forgotten : prudent precautions were taken to prevent their BOOK 
reviving; and the same form of government which has ^' 
subsisted with litde variation since that time in Genoa, was 
established with universal applause* Doria lived to a great 
age, beloved, respected, and honoured by his countrymen ; 
and adhering uniformly to his professions of moderation, 
without arrogating any thing imbecoming a private citizen, 
he preserved a great ascendant over the councils of the re» 
public, which owed its being to his generosi^. The au- 
thority which he possessed was more flattering, as well as 
more satisfactory, than that derived from sovereignty; a 
dominion founded in love and in gratitude ; and upheld by 
veneration for his virtues, not by the dread of his power. 
His memory is still reverenced by th^ Genoese, and he is 
distinguished in their public* monuments, and celebrated in 
the works of their historians, by the most honourable of 
an appellations, THE FATHER OF, HIS COUNTRY, 
AND THE RESTORER OF ITS LIBERTY ». 

Francis, in order to recover the reputation of his arms, 1539 • 
discredited by so many losses, made new efforts in the Mila- Opcnuioiu 
nese. But the count of St. Pol, a rash and unexperienced ia„ew.^*' 
officer, to whom he gave the command, was no match for 
Antonio de Leyva, the ablest of the Imperial generals. He, 
by his superior skill in war, checked, with a handful of men, 
the brisk but ill-concerted motions of the French ; and though 
so infirm himself that he was carried constantly in a litter, 
he surpassed them, when occasion required, no less in acti- 
vity than in prudence. By an unexpected march he surpris- 
ed, defeated, and took prisoner the count of St, Pol, ruin- 
ing the French army in the Milanese as entirely as the 
Princct of Orange had ruined that which besieged Naples 3^. 

AifiDST these vigorous operations in the field, each party 
discovered an impatient desire of peace, and continual ne- tions be- 
tween 
X Gwc L x!z. p. 498. Sigonit Vita Dorjs, p. 1146. Jovii Hist. lib. xxvi. 
p. 36, Ice. 

y Gaic. I xix. 520. P. Heater. Rer. Austr. lib. x. c. 3. p. 233. Mem. 
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BOOK gociations were carried on for that purpose. The French 
^* king, discouraged and almost exhausted by so many im- 
--go successful enterprises, was reduced now to think of obtain- 
Charles ing the release of his sons by concessions, not by the terror of 
and Fran- j^j^ ^^^g^ j^^ p^pe hoped to recover by a treaty what- 
^' ever he had lost in the war. The Emperor, notwithstand- 

ing the advantages which he had gained, had many reasons 
to make him wish for an accommodation. Solyman, having 
over-run Hungary, was ready to break in upon the Austrian 
territories with the whole force of the East. The Reforma- 
tion gauning ground daily in Germany, the princes who fa- 
voured it had entered into a confederacy which. Charles 
thought dangerous to the tranquillity of the Empire. The 
Spaniards mwrmured'at a war of such unusual length, the 
weight of which rested chiefly on them. The variety and 
extent of the Emperor's operations far exceeded what his 
revenues could support: his success hitherto had been owing 
chiefly to his own good fortune and to the abilities of his ge- 
nerals ; nor could he flatter himself that they, with troops 
destitute of every thing necessary, would always triumph 
over enemies still in a condition to renew their attacks. All 
parties, however, were at equal pains to conceal or to dis-, 
semble their real sentiments. The Emperor, that his in- 
ability to carry on the war might not be suspected, insisted 
on high terms in the tone of a conqueror. The Pope, so- 
licitous not to lose his present allies before he came to any 
agreement with Charles, continued to make a thousand pro- 
testations of fidelity to the former, while he privately nego- 
ciated with the latter. Francis, afraid that his confederates 
might prevent him by treating for themselves with the Em- 
peror, had recourse to many dishonourable artifices, in order 
to turn their attention from the measures which he was taking 
to adjust all differences with his rival. 

In diis situation of affairs, when all the contending powers 
wished for peace, but durst not venture too hastily on the 
steps necessary for attaining it, two ladies undertook to pro- 
cure this blessing, so much desired by all Europe. These 
Majr. were Margaret of Austria, dutchess dowager of Savoy, the 
Emperor's aunt, and Louise, Francis's mother. They 
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agreed on an interview at Cambray, and being lodged in two BOOK 
adjoining houses, between which a communication was 



opened, met together without ceremony or observation, and ^^^ 
held daily conferences, to which no person whatever was 
admitted. As both were profoundly skilled in business, 
thoroughly acquainted with the secrets of their respective 
courts, and possessed with perfect confidence in each other, 
they soon made great progress towards a final accommoda- 
tion ; and the ambassadors of all the confederates waited in 
anxious suspense to know their fate, the determination of 
which was entirely in the hands of those illustrious negocia- 
tors*. 
* 
But whatever diligence they used to hasten forward a Separate 
general peace, the Pope had the address and industry to |J^*^{lf^ 
get fhe start of his allies, by concluding at Barcelona a pope and 
particular treaty for himself. The Emperor, impatient ^j^^^^ 
to visit Italy in his way to Germany ; and desirous of re^ 
establishing tranquilli^ in the one country, before he attempt- 
ed to compose the disorders which abounded in the other, 
found it necessary to secure at least one alliance among the 
Italian states, on which he might depend. That with Cle- 
ment, who courted it with unwearied importunity, seemed 
more proper than any other. Charles, being extremely so- 
licitous to make some reparation for the insults which he had 
offered to the sacred character of the Pope, and to redeem 
past offences by new merit, granted Clement, notwithstand- 
ing all his misfortunes, terms more favourable than he could 
have expected after a continued series of success. Among 
other articles he engaged to restore all the territories belong- 
ing to the ecclesiastical state ; to re-establish the dominion of 
the Medici in Florence ; to give his natural daughter in mar- 
riage to Alexander the head of that family ; and to put it in the 
Pope's power to decide concerning the fate of Sforza, and the 
possession of the Milanese. In return for these ample conces- 
sions, Clement gave the Emperor the investiture of Naples 
without the reserve of any tribute, but the present of a white 
steed, inacknowledgmentof his sovereignty j absolved all who 

z P. Heuter. Aer. Austr. Ub. x. c. 3. 133. Mem. de. BtXLvy, p* 122. 
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BOOK had been concerned in assaulting and plundering I^ome, and 

. permitted Charles and his brother Ferdinand to levy the fourth 

1539. of the ecclesiastical revenues throughout their dominions V 

August 5. j-jjj. account of this transaction quickened the negocia-» 
Cambray tions at Cambray, and brought Margaret and Louise to an 
ciT^r" immediate agreement. The treaty of Madrid served as 
and Fra». the basis of that which they concluded ; the latter being in* 
***• tended to mitigate the rigour of the former. The chief ar- 

ticles were, That the Emperor should not, for the present, 
demand the restitution of Burgundy, reserving, however^ 
in full force, his rights and pretensions to that dutchy ; That 
Francis should pay two millions of crowns as the ransom of 
. his sons, and, before they were set at liberty, should restore 
such towns as he still held in the Milanese ; 'That he should 
resign his pretensions to the sovereignty of Flanders and of 
Artois ; That he should renounce all his pretensions to 
Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other place beyond the 
Alps ; That he should immediately consummate the mar« 
riage concluded between him and the Emperor's sister 
Eleanora^ 

Advan- Thus Francis, chiefly from his impatience to procure 

tagcous for liberty to his sons, sacrificed every thing which had at first 

the empe- •» i - i i««ii., ,« 

ror. prompted him to take arms, or which had induced him, by. 

continuing hostilities during nine successive campaigns, to 

protract the war to a length hardly known in Europe befi)re 

the establishment of standing armies, and the imposition of 

exorbitant taxes, became universaL The Emperor, by this 

treaty, was rendered sole ari)iter of the fate of Italy ; he 

delivered his territories in the Netherlands from an unplea* 

sant badge of subjection t and after having baffled his rival 

in the field, he prescribed to him the conditions of peace. 

The different conduct and spirit with which the two mo* 

harchs carried on the operations of war, led naturally to 

such an issue of it* Charles, inclined by temper as well 

as obliged by his situaticm, concerted all his schemes with 

a Guicl.xix. 532. 
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caution, pursued them with perseverance, and observmg BOOK 
circumstances and events with attention, let none escape 
that could be improved to advantage. Francis, more en- j^g^^ 
teiprising than steady, undertook great.designs with warmth, 
but often executed them with remissness ; and diverted by 
his pleasures, or deceived by his favourites, he lost on se« 
veral occasions the most promising opportunities of success* 
Nor had the character of the two rivals themselves greater 
influence on the operaticHis of war, than the opposite quali^ 
tiefi of the generals whom they employed. Amo^g the Im- 
perialists, valour tempered with prudence; fertility of inven« 
tion suded by experience ; discernment to penetrate the de- 
signs of their enemies ; a provident sagacity in conducting 
their own measure^ ; in a word, all the talents, which form 
great commanders and insure victory, were conspicuous. 
Among the French, these qualities were either wanting, or 
the very reverse of them abounded ; nor could they boast 
of one man (unless we except Lautrec, who was always 
unfortunate) that equalled the merit of Pescara, Leyva, 
Guasto, the prince of Orange, and odier leaders, whom 
Charles had to set in opposition to them. Bourbon, Mo- 
rone, Doria, who by their abilities and conduct might have 
been capable of balancing the superiority which the Imperial* 
ists had acquired, were induced to abandon the service of 
France, by the carelessness bf the king, and the malice or 
injustice of his counsellors ; and the most fatal blows given 
to France during the progress of the war,* proceeded from 
the despsur and resentment of these three persons. 

The hard conditions to which Francis was obliged to sub- Dishon- 
mit, were not the most afflicting circumstances to him in the curable to 
treaty of Cambray. He lost his reputation and the confi- 
dence of all Europe, by abandoning his allies to his rital* 
Unwilling to enter into the details necessary for adjusting 
their interests, or afraid that whatever he claimed for them 
must have been purchased by farther concessions on his own 
part, he gave them up in a body ; and without^ the least pro- 
vision in their behalf, left the Venetians, the Florentines, 
the duke of Ferrara, together with such of the Neapolitan 
barons as had joined hk army, to the mercy of the £mpe- 
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BOOK ror. They exclaimed loudly against this base and perfidious 
^ action, of which Francis himself was so much ashamed^ 

1529. that, in order to avoid the psdn of hearing from their am- 
bassadors the reproaches which he jusdy merited, it was 
some time before he would consent to allow them an audi- 
ence. Charles, on the other hand, was attentive to the in- 
terest of every person who had adhered to him ; the rights 
of some of his Flemish subjects, who had estates or preten- 
sions in France, "were secured ; one article was inserted, 
obliging Francis to restore the blood and memoiy of the 
Constable Bourbon ; and to grant his heirs the possession 
of his lands which had been forfeited ; another, by which 
indemnification was stipulated for those French gendemen 
who had accompanied Bourbon in his exile *^. This con- 
duct, laudable in itself, and placed in the most striking light 
by a comparison with that of Francis, gained Charles aa 
much esteem as the success of his arms had acquired him 
gloiy. 

Henry ac- Frangis did not treat the king of En^and with the same 
quicsce* neglect as his other allies. He communicated to him all 
the steps of his negociation at Cambray, and luckily found 
that monarch in a situation which left him no choice, but to 
approve implicidy of his measures, and to concur with them* 
Hisschetre Henry had been soliciting the Pope for some time, in or- 
dfvorced ^^^ *^ obtain a divorce from Catharine of Aragon his Queen, 
from his Several motives combined in prompting the King to urge 
Queen. j^jg g^j^^ j^^ j^^ ^j^g powerftilly influenced at some seasons 
by religious considerations, he entertained many scruples 
concerning the legitimacy of his marriage with his brother's 
widow ; his affections had long been estranged from the 
Queen, who was older than himself, and had lost all the 
charms which she possessed in the earlier part of her life ; 
he was passionately desirous of having male issue ; ^Wobey 
artfully fortified his scruples, and encouraged his hopes^ 
that he might widen the breach between him and the Em- 
peror, Catharine's nephew; and, what was more forcible 
perhaps in its operation than aU these united, the King had 

e Gttic. I. xix. p. S2S, P. Heutcr. Rer. Ausd*. lib* x. c. 4. p. 23S. 
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conceived a violent love for the celebrated Anne Boleyn, a B O O K 
young lady of great beauty, and of greater accomplishments, ^' 
whom, as he found it impossible to gain her on other terms, -^^q 
he determined to raise to the throne* The Papal authority 
had often been interposed to grant divorces for reasons less 
specious than those which Henry produced. When the matter 
was first proposed to Clement, during his imprisonment in 
the casde of St. Angelo, as his hopes of recovering liberty 
depended entirely on the King of England, and his ally of 
France, he expressed the warmest inclination to gratify 
him* But no sooner was he set free, than he discovered 
other sentiments, Charles, who espoused the protection of 
his aunt with zeal inflamed by resentment, alarmed the Pope 
on the one hand with threats, which made a deep impression 
on his timid mind ; and allured him on the other with those 
promises in favour of his family, which he afterwards accom- 
plished. Upon the prospect of these, Clement not only for- 
got all his obligations to Henry, but ventured to endanger 
the interest of the Romish religion in England, and to run 
the risk of alienating that kingdom for ever from the obe- 
dience of the Papal see. After amusing Henry during two 
years, with all the subdeties and chicane which die court of 
Rome can so dexterously employ to protract or defeat any 
cause ; after displaying the whole extent of his ambiguous 
and deceitful policy, the intricacies of which the English 
historians, to whom it properly belongs, have found it no 
easy matter to trace and unravel ; he, at last, recalled the 
powers of the delegates, whom he had appointed to judge 
in the point, avocated the cause to Rome, leaving the King 
no other hope of obtaining a divorce, but from die person- 
al decision of the Pope himself. As Clement was now in 
strict alliance with the Emperor, who had purchased his 
friendship by the exorbitant concessions which have been 
mentioned, Henry despaired of procuring any sentence 
from the former but what was dictated by the latter. His 
honour, however, and passions, concurred in preventing him 
from relinquishing his scheme of a divorce, which he deter- 
mined to accomplish by other means, and at any rate ; and 
the continuance of Francis's friendship being necessary to 
counterbalance the Emperor's power, he, in order to secure 
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BOOK that, not only offered no remonstrances against the total ne^ 
' gleet of theijf allies in the treaty of Cambray, but made Fran- 
1529. ^*8 ^^ present of a large sum, as a brotherly contribution 
towards the payment of the ransom for his sons ^« 

Aug. 12. Soon after the treaty of peace was concluded, the Erope* 
iw visTti*' ^^ landed in Italy widi a numerous train of the Spanish no- 
Italj. bility, and a considerable body of troops. He left the go- 
vernment of Spain during his absence, to the Empress Isa- 
bella* By his long residence in that coimtry, he had acquir- 
ed such thorough knowledge of the character of the people, 
that he could perfectly accommodate the maxims of his go- 
vernment to their genius* He could even assume, upon 
some occasions, such popular manners, as gained wonder- 
fully upon the Spaniards. A striking instance of his dispo* 
sition to gratify diem had occurred a few days before he em- 
barked for Italy : He was to make his public entry into the 
city of Barcelona ; and some doubts having arisen among 
Ae inhabitants, whether diey should receive him as Empe- 
ror, or as Count of Barcelona ; Charles instandy decided in 
&vour of the latter, declaring that he was more proud of 
that ancient tide, than of his Imperial crown. Soothed with 
this flattering expression of his regard, the citizens welcom- 
ed him with acclamations of joy, and the states of the pro- 
vince swore allegiance to his son Philip, as heir of the coun- 
ty of Barcelona. A similar oath had been taken in all the 
kingdoms of Sp^n, with equal satisfaction^. 

The Emperor appeared in Italy with the pomp and pow- 
^ of a conqueror. Ambassadors from all die princes and 
states of that country attended his court, w^dng to receive 
his decision with regard to their fate. At Genoa, where 
he first landed, he was received with the acclamations due 
to the protector of their liberties. Having honoured Dona 
with many marks of distinction, and bestowed on the repub- 
lic several new privileges, he proceeded to Bologna, the 
Kor. 5. place fixed upon for his interview with the Pope. He af- 
fected to unite in his public entry into that city the state 
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and majesty that suited an Emperor, with the Kumility be- ^ ^^ ^ 
coming an obedient son of the church ; and while at the ' 

head of twenty thousand veteran soldiers, able to give law 1539. 
to all Italy, he kneeled down to kiss the feet of that very 
Pope whom he had so lately detained a prisoner. The 
Italians, after suffering so much fixun the ferocity and li« 
centiousness of his armies, and after having been long ac- 
customed to form in their imagination a picture of diaries, 
which bore some resemblance to that of the barbarous mo^ 
narchs of the Goths or Hims, who had formerly afflicted 
their country with like calamities, were surprised to see a 
prince of a graceful appearance, afiable and courteous in his 
deportment, of regular manners, and of exemplary attention 
to all the offices of religion ^ They were still more asto- 
nished when he settled all the concerns of the princes and 
states which now depended on him, with a degree of mo* 
deration aiid equity much beyond what they had expected. 

Charles himsdf, when he set out tirom Spain, far fix)m ^*? "*^ 
intending to give any such extraordinary proof of his self- thc°ma^ 
denial, seems to have been resolved to avail himself to the t»vc»ofit, 
utmost of the superiority which he had acquired iii Italy. 
But various circumstances concurred in pointing out the ne- ' 
cessity of pursuing a very different course. The progress 
of the Turkish Sultan, who, after o\'er-running Hungary, 
had penetrated into Austria, and laid siege to Vienna with ^P*-^^' 
an army of an hundred and fifty thousand men, loudly cal- 
led }spon him to collect his whole force to oppose that tor- 
rent; and though the valour of the Germstns, the prudent 
conduct of Ferdinand, together with the treachery of the 
Vizier, soon obliged Solyman to abandon that enterprise with ^*** ^^' 
disgrace and loss, the religious disorders still growing in 
Germany rendered the presence of the Emperor highly ne- 
cessary there <• The Florentines, instead of giving their 
consent to the re-establishment of the Medici, which, by the 
treaty of Barcelona, the Emperor had bound himself to pro- 
cure, were preparing to defend their liberty by force of arms ; 

f Sandov. Hist, del Emp. Carl. V. ii. 50. 53, kc. 
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B O O K tke preparations for his journey had invoh^ him inuaMBiu^ 
' expenses ; and on this, as well as many other occasions, the. 
1539^ multiplicity of his a£Eurs, together wtdi the narrowness of 
lus revenues, obliged him to contract the schemes which hb 
boundless amUtion was apt to form, and to forego present 
2«d certain advantages, that he might guard against nnore 
irtmate but unavoidable dangers. Charies, from aU these 
considerations, finding it necessary to assume an air of mo* 
deration, acted his part with a good grace. He admitted 
Sforza into his presence, and not only gave him a ftiU par« 
don of aH past c^ences, but granted him the investiture of 
the dutcfay, together with his niece, the king of Denmaric's 
daughter, in marriage. He allowed the duke of Ferrara to 
keep possessi<m of all his dominions, adjusting the points m 
dispute between him and thft Pope with an impartiality not 
very agreeable to the latter* He came to a final accommo*. 
dation with the Venetians, upon the reasonable condition 
of their restoring whatever they had usurped during the late 
irar, eidier in the Neapolitan or Papal territories. In re- 
turn for so many concessicms, he exacted considerable sum& 
from each of the powers with whom he treated, which they^ 
paid without reluctance, and which aflforded him the means- 
of proceeding on his journey towards Gecmas^r with a mag* 
nificence suitable to his dignity^* 

Re^^'- These treaties, which restored tranquility to Itrfy after at 
Uishes the tedious war, the calamities of which had chiefly aflEbi^ed 
i?thcMc. ^^ country, were published at Bologna with great solem«^ 
dici in Flo- nity, on the first day of the year one thousand five hundred 
and thir^, amidst the universal acclamations of the people, 
applauding the Emperor, to whose moderaticHi and genen>. 
sity they ascribed the Uessings of peace whidi they had sa 
long desired. The Florentines ak»ie did not partake c^ Aia 
general joy. Animated with a zeal for liberty mxxt lauda* 
ble than prudent, they determined to o[^x)se the restoration 
erf the Medici. The Imperial army had already entei^ed 
their territories, and formed the siege of their capital. But 
though deserted by all their allies, and left without any hope 

li Sandov. ii. SS, kt. 
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4rf8acccnir, they defended themselves maakjmonAm with an B O O K 
tofc^ixiate valour worthy of better success ; and even wh«n * 
they sorreiidered, diey obtakied a capitulaiiaoa which gave ig^ 
diem hopes of securing some remains of their liberty* ^ But 
llie Emperor, fmm his desire to gntdfy the Bope, £nistraiu 
-ed all their eaq^ectations, and abolishing their ancient form 
t)f government, raised Alexander di Medici to the same ab- 
aolute dominion over that state, which his fisumily hav« i^ 
tained to the present times. Philiben de Chakms, prince 
of Orange, the Imperial g«ien^ was IdUed during this 
siege. His estate aiKl titles descended to his sister Claude 
de Chakms, who was married to Rene, count of Nassau, 
and she transmitted to her posterity of the house of Nassau 
dia title of Princes of Orange, winch, by their superior ta- 
lents and valour, they have rendered so illustrious K 

Aftek the publication of the peace at Bologna, and the State of 
ceremony of his coronation as King of Lombardy and EtOf yu ^ ^1 
peror of die Romans, which the pope performed with the Hgious, ifi 
accuston^ formalities, nodiing detained Charles in Italy ^ ; Ft™^' 
and he began to prepare for his journey to Germany. His ^^ ^ 
presence became every day more necessary in that country, 
and was solicited with equal impcattunity by the catholics 
ttid by the favourers of the new doctrines. During diat long 
ii^tervk of tranquillity, which the absence of the Emperor, 
the contests between him and the Pope, and his attention 
to the war with France, afforded them, the; latter gained 
much ground. Most of the princes who had embraced 
Luther's opinions, had not only established in their territo- 
ries that foitn of worship which he approved, but had en« 
tireiy suppressed the rites of die Romish dbiodk Many 
of the finee cities had imitated dieir conduct. Almost one 
half the Germanic body had revdted finom the papal see, 
and its authority, even in those provinces which had not ' 
hitherto shaken off the yoke, was considerably weakened, 
partly by die examine of revolt in the neighbouring states, 
pardy by the secret progress of die reformed doctrine even 

i Goic 1. XX. p. 341, Sec. P, Heoter. Rcr. Atutr. lib. iL c. 4. p. 336u 
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BOOK in those countries where it was not openly embracedp 
' Whatever satisfaction the Emperor, while he was at opca 
1530^ enmity with the see of Rome, might have felt in those 
events which tended to mortify said embarrass the Pope, 
he could not help perceiving now, that the religious divi- 
sions in Germany would, in die end, prove extremely hurt- 
iiil to the Imperial authority. The weakness of former Em- 
perors had suffered the great vassals of the empire to make 
sudi successful encroachments upon their power and prero- 
gative, that during the whole course of a war, which had 
often required the exertion of his utmost strength, Charles 
Jiardly drew any effectual aid from Germany, and found 
that magnificent tides or obsolete pretensions were almost the 
only advantages which he had gained by swa3dng the Im* 
perial sceptre. He became fully sensible, that if he did not 
recover in some degree the prerogatives which his prede- 
cessors had lost, and acquire the authority, as well as possess 
die name, of head of the Empire, his hig^ dignity would 
contribute more to obstruct than to promote his ambitious 
schemes. Nothing, he saw, was more essential towards 
attaining this, than to suppress opinions which might form 
new bonds of confederacy among the piinces of the Em- 
pire, and unite them by ties stronger and more sacred than 
any political connexion. Nothing seemed to lead more cer- 
tainly to the accomplishment of his design, than to employ 
eeal for the established religion, of which he was the natu- 
ral protector, as the instrument of extending his civil autho-^ 
rity. 

1*roceed- AccQiiDiNGLT, a prospect no sooner opened of coming to 

Dtet^a/^* an accommodation with the Pope, than, by the Emperor's 

Spires, appointment, a diet of the Empire was held at Spires, in or- 

152SL^ ^^* ^^^ ^ ^^^ *"^ consideration the state of religion. The 

decree of the diet assembled there in the year one thousand 

five hundred and twenty-six, which was almost equivalent io 

a toleration of Luther's opinions, had given great offence to 

the rest of Christendom. The greatest delicacy of address, 

however, was requisite in proceeding to any decision more 

rigorous. The minds of men, kept in perpetual agitation 

by a controversy carried on during twelve years, without in- 
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termission of debate, or abatement of zeal^ were now inflaa^ BOOK 
ed to an bigh degree. They were accustomed to imiovap ^' 
tions, and saw the boldest of them successfuL Having not ^^q 
only ab(dished dd rights, but substituted new forms in their 
place, they were influenced as much by attachment to the 
system which they had embraced, as by aveision to that 
whTch they had abandoned. Luther himself, of a s{nrit not 
to be worn out by the length and obstinacy of the combat, 
or to become remiss upon success, continued the attack with 
•as much vigour as he had begun it. His disciples, of whom 
many equalled him in zeal, and some surpassed him in 
learning, were no less capable than their master to conduct 
the controversy in the properest manner. Many of -the lai* 
ty, some even of the princes, trained up amidst diese inces- 
sant disputations, and in the habit of listening to the argu- 
ments of the contending parties, who akematdy appealed to 
them as judges, came to be profoundly skilled in all the ques» 
tions which were agitated, and, upon occasion, could show 
themselves not inexpert in any of the arts with which these 
dieological encounters were managed. It was obvious from 
aU these circumstances, that any violent decision of the diet 
must have immediately precipitated matters into confusion, 
and have kindled in Germany the flames of a religious war. 
All, therefore, that the Archduke, and the other commis- 
sioners appointed by the Emperor, demanded of the diet, 
was, to enjoin those states of die Empire which had hither- 
to obeyed the decree issued against Luther at Worms in 
the year one thousand five hundred and twenty-four, to per- 
severe in the observation of it, and to prohibit the other 
states from attempting any farther innovation in religion, par- 
ticularly from abolishing the Mass, before the meeting of a 
general council. After much dispute, a decree to that el^ 
feet was approved of by a majority of voices K 

The Elector of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburgh, The fol- 
the Landgrave of Hesse, the dukes of Lunenburgh, the Lmhcrpro. 
prince of Anhalt, together with the deputies of fourteen Im- test against 

1 Sleid. Hist. 117. 
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BOOK peiid df ttftt eities% Altered a solemn {»t)test agsttost thk 
' decree, as unjust and impious. On that account they wer« 
1530. distinguishfid by the name of PROTESTANTS % an ap. 
April 19. pellation n^iich hath since become better known, and more 
faonourabk, by its bemg applied indiscriminately to aH the 
sects, of whatever denomination, which have revoked from 
llie Roman see* Not satisfied wilh this declaration of their 
dissent from the decree of the diet, the Protestants sentami^ 
bassadors into Italy, tb lay their grievances before die Em- 
peror, from whom they met with the most discouraging re* 

J>elibera- ception. Charles was at that time in dose imion widi the 

!j|f!||^^^^ Pope, and solicitous to attach him inviolably to his interest. 

emperor. During their long residence at Bolc^a, they held many 
consultations concerning the most effectual means oi ex^ 
padi^ the heresies which had s{»xing up in (jermany. Cle« 
nient, whose caudous 2nd timid mind the proposal of a ge^^ 
^ral councH filled with horror, even beyond what Popes^ 
the cc^stant enemies of such assen^lies, usuaUy feel, em- 
ployed every argument to dissuade the Emperor from con.*- 
aendng to that measure. He represented general counciii 
as factious, ungov^nable, presumptuous, fc«iniddlde to civil 
authority, and too slow in their operations to remedy disoiv 
ders vf/bich required an immediate cure. Experience, he 
naid, had now taught both the Emperor and himsd^ that 
foibearance and lenity, instead of soothing die spirit of inno- 
vation, had rendered it more enteiprising and presumptib- 
ous ; it was necessary, therefore, to have recourse to the ri<^ 
g09t>us methods which such a desperate case required $ 
Leo's sentence of excommunication, together with the de* 
cree of die diet at Worms, should be carried into execution^ 
and it was incumbent on the Emperor to employ his whole 
power, in order to overawe diose, on whom the reverence 
due either to ecclesiastical or civil authority had no longer 
any influence. Charles, whose views were very different 
from the Pope's, and who became daily more sensible how 

m The fourteen cities were Strasburgb, Naremburghr Ulm/Const«iiice» 
RuetHngen, Windsheim, Meinengen, Lindaw, Kempten, Hailbron, Isna^ 
iVeissembuigh, Nordlingen, and St. Gal. 

n Sleid. Hist. 119. F. Paul Hist. p. 45. Seckend. ii. IST. 
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obsdnate and ckep*it>oCed the evil was, thought of reooncH* BOOK 
ing ^e Protestants by means less violent, and considered ^* 
the convocation of a council as no improper expedient for -^-^ 
that parpose ; but promised, if gentler arts failed of success, 
that then he would exert himself wiA rigour to reduce to 
the obedience of die holy see those stubborn enemies of the 
Catholic faith <>. 

Such were the sentiments with which the Emperor set Emperor 
out for Germany, having already appointed a diet of the fhe E^c t*of 
Empire to be held at Augsburg. In his journey towards Augsburg:, 
that city, he had many opportunities of obser^ng the dispo- 1530^ * 
sition of the Crennans with regard to the ppints in contro- 
versy, and found their minds every where so much irritated 
and inflamed, as convinced him, that nothing tending to se- 
verity or rigour ought to be attempted, until aB other mea« 
sures proved ineffectual. He made his public entry into June 13: 
Augsburg with extraordinary pomp ; and found there such 
a Mi assembly of the members of the diet, as was sidtable 
both to the importmce of the a£iirs which were to come 
under their consideration, and to the honour of an Emperor, 
who, after a kn^ absence returned to them crowned with 
reputation and success. His presence seenAS to have com« 
municated to aQ parties an unusual spirit of moderation and 
desire of peace. Hie Elector of Saxony would not permit 
Luther to accompany him to the diet, lest he should offend 
the Emperor by bringing into his presence a person excom- 
municated by the Pope, and who had been the author of aft 
diose dissentioQS whkh it now appeared so difficult to com^ 
pose. At the Emperor's desire, sdOi the Protestant princess 
foiiMide the divines who accompanied them, to preach in^ 
puUic during their residenee at Augsburg. For the saais 
reason they emplc^ed Molancthon, the man of the greatest 
learning, as well as of the most padfic and gende spirit 
among the Reformers, to draw up a confession of their fiiith, 
C^px^essed in terms as litde offensive to the Roman Catho* 
lies, as d regard for truth would permit. Melancdioh, who 

o F. Paul, xlvii. Seek. 1. ii. 142. His;, de Cooifesa, d'Aaxb^DrgVi pwr J>4r 
Chytrcus, 4to. Antw, 1572, p. 6. • 
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BOOK seldom suffered the rancour of controversy to envenom hid 
^* style, even in writings purely polemical, executed ztsusk so 
^Q . agreeable to his natural disposition with great moderadon 
The con- and address. The Creed which he composed, known by 
fession of ^ name of the Confession of Augsburg, fkx)m the place 
where it was presentee), was read publicly in the diet. 
Some Popish divines were appointed to examine it ; they 
brought in their animadversions ; a dispute ensued between 
them and Melancthon, seconded by some of his brethren ; 
but though Melancthon softened some articles, made cod- 
cessions with regard to others, and put the; least exception- 
able sense upon all ; though the Emperor himself laboured 
with great earnestness to reconcile the contending parties ; 
so many marks of distinction were now established, and 
such insuperable barriers placed between the two diurches, 
that all hopes of bringing about a coalition seemed utterly 
. - • desperated 

From the divines, among whom his endeavours had been 
so unsucc^sful, Charles turned to the princes their patrons* 
Nor did he find them, how desirous soever of accommoda- 
tion, or willing to oblige the Emperor, more disposed than 
the formei^ to renounce their opinions* At that time zeal 
for religion took possession of the minds of men, to a de- 
gree which can scarcely be conceived by those who live in 
an age when the passions excited by the first manifestaticHi 
of truth, and die first recovery of liberty, have in a great 
measiure ceased to operate. This zeal was then of such 
strength as to overcome attachment to their political inte- 
rest, which is commonly the predominant motive among 
princes* Tlie Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and other chiefs of the Protestants, though solicited sepa-* , 
ratdy by the Emperor, and allured by the promise or pros- 
pect of those advantages which it was known they were 
more solicitous to attain, refused, with a fortitude highly 
worthy of imitation, to abandon what they deemed the causa 
of God, for the sake of any earthly acquisition**. 

p Seckend. lib. ii^l59, &c. Abr. Scidteti Annales Evangelici »p. Hemu 
Von der Hard. Hist. Liter. Reform. Lips. 1717. fol. p. 159. 
q Sleid. 132. Scultet. Annal. 158. 
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Evert scheme in order to gain or disunite the Protest* BOOK 
ant parQr proving abortive, nothing now remained for ^* 
Ae Emperor but to take some vigorous measures towards 
assTerting the doctrines and authority of the established Severe de- 
church. These, Campeggio, the papal nuncio, had always c*^ »- 

:. , 1 . r-r^ > •'gainst the 

recommended as the only proper and eflectual course oi Protest- 

dealing with such obstinate heretics. In compliance with "*^*' 
his opinions and remonstrances, the diet issued a decree, Nov. 19. 
condemning most of the peculiar tenets'^held by the Protest- 
ants ; f(ni>idding any person to protect or tolerate such as 
taught them ; enjoining a strict observance of the establish- 
ed rites ; and prohibiting any further innovation under se- 
vere penalties. All orders of men were required to assist 
with their persons and fortunes in carrying diis decree into 
execution ; and such as reiiised to obey it, were declared in- 
capable of acting as judges, or of appearing as parties in 
the Imperial chamber, Ae supreme court of judicature in 
die Empire. To all which was subjoined a promise, that 
an application should be made to the Pope, requiring him 
to call a general council within six months, in order to ter- 
minate all controversies by its sovereign decisions '^^ 

The severity of this decree, which was considered as a They enter 
prelude to the most violent persecuticni, alarmed the Protest* |"^^ '* 
ants, and convinced them that the Emperor was resolved SmalkaJde. 
oa their destructicm. The dread of those calamities which 
were ready to fall'on the church, oppressed the feeble spirit 
of Melancthon ; and, as if die cause had already been des- 
perate, he gave himself up to melancholy and lamentation* 
But Luther, who during the meeting of the diet had endea- 
voured to confirm and animate Ms party by several treatises, 
which he addressed to them, was not disconcerted or dis- 
mayed at the prospect of this new danger. He comforted 
Melancthon and his other desponding disciples, and exhort- 
ed ihe princes not to abandon those truths which they had 
lately asserted with such laudable boldness '. His exhorta- 
tions made the deeper impressicm upon them, as they were 

r Slcid. 139, 1 Seek, ii, 180. Sleid. 140. 
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BOOK gready alarmed at that ^me by the aceaimt of a comdbuia* 
^* tion among the Popish princes of the Empire for the meda^ 
j^g^ tenance of the established religbn, to which Charles him- 
self had acceded *. This convinced them that it was neces* 
sary to stand on their guard ; and that their own safety, a& 
weil as the success of their c»i9e, depended on union. Fil- 
led with this dread of. the adverse party, and with these 
sentiments concerning the conduct proper for themselves, 
Dec. 22. they assembled at Smalkdde. There they cgmjluded a 
league of mutual defence against all aggressors**, by which 
they formed the Protestant states of the Empire into one 
regular body, and beginning already to consider themselvea 
as such, they resolved to apply to the Kmgs of France and 
England, and to implore them to patronise and ^ist their 
new ccmfederacy. 

The empe- An afiair not connected with religion fomished them with 
ror prq)o- ^ pretence for courting the aid of foreign prince^, Charles,^, 
hU brother whose ambitious views enlarged in proportion to the in^ 
elected crease of his power and grandeur, had formed a scheme of 
Romans. * continuing the Imperial crown in his family, by procuring 
his brother Ferdinand to be elected King of the Romans. 
The present juncture was favourable for the execution of 
that design. The Emperor's arms had been every where 
victorious ; he had g^ven law to 231 Europe at the late peace ; 
no rival now remained in a condition to balance or to control 
him ; and the Electors, dazzled with die splendour of his 
success, or overawed by the greatness of his power, durst 
scarcely dispute the will of a prince, whose solicitations. car- 
ried with them the authority of commands. Nor did he 
ivant plausible reasons to enforce the measure* The aflfiurs 
^f his other kingdoms, he said, obliged him to be often ab- 
sent from Germany ; the growing disorders occasioned bjt 
the controversies about religion, as well as the formidable 
neighbourhood of the Turks, who continually threatened ta 
break in with tiieir desolating armies into, the heart.of the 
Empire, required the constant presence of a prince endow- 
< ed with prudence capable of composing the former, and 

t Seck« u. SOO. iii« iz. Q Sleid. Hist. 142t 
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with power as well as vdour sufficient to repdlfae latter* His BOOK 
faradierFerdinaiidpossessedtheaequalities in an eminent de» ' 

gree ; by residing long in Gernuoiy, he had acquired a the* ^5^^ 
roug^ knowledge of its constitution and manners ; having 
been present almost from the first rise of the religious dis- 
sentions, he knew what remedies were most proper, what 
ihe Germans could bear, and how to apply diem ; as his own 
dominions lay on the Turkish frontier^ he was the natural 
dander of Germany against the invasions of the Infideki 
being prompted by interest no less than he would be bound 
in duty to oppose them. 



These alignments made litde impression on the Protests The Pro- 
testants 
averse to it. 



ants. Experience taught them, lliat nothing had con- ^^^^^^* 



tributed more to the undisturbed progress of their opinions, 
than the interregnum after Maximilian's death, the long ab- 
sence of Charles, and the slackness of the reins of govern-'- 
ment which these occasioned. Conscious of the advantages 
which their cause had derived from this relaxation of go- 
vemment, they were unwilling to render it more vigorous, 
by giving themselves a new and a fixed master. They per- 
ceived clearly the extent of Charles's ambiticm, that he aim- 
ed at rendering the Imperial crown hereditary in his family, 
and would of course establish in the Empire an absolute do- 
minion, to which elective princes could not have aspired 
with equal facility. They determined therefore tp oppose 
the election of Ferdinand with the utmost vigour, and to 
rouse dieir countrymen, by their example and exhortations, 
to withstand this encroachment on dieir liberties. The ^^^ 
Elector of Saxony, accordingly, not only refused to be pre- January 5^ 
sent at the electoral college, which the Emperor summoned 
to meet at Cologne, but instructed his eldest son to appear 
there, and to protest against the election as informal, illegal, 
contrary to the articles of the golden bull, and subversive of 
the liberties of the Empire. But the other Electors, whom He is 
Charles had been at great pains to gain, without regarding ^^*^***- 
either his absence or protest, chose Ferdinand King of the 
Romans j who, a few days after, was crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle *• 

X Slcid. 142. Seek. iii. i. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. x. c. 6. p. 240. 
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fi O O K Wren ^e Protestants, ^ho were assembled a secood time 
' at Smalkalde, received an account of this transaction, and 
^53^ heard, at the same time, that prosecutions were commenced, 
Negocia- in the Imperial chamber, agsdnst some of their number, on 
ProtMt-*^ account of their religious principles, they thought it necessa* 
ants with ry, not only to renew their former confederacy, but imme- 
rancc ; lately to dispatch their ambassadors into France and Eng- 
Feb. 29. jj^jj^ Francis had observed, with all the jealousy of a ri- 
val, the reputation which the Emperor had acquired by his^ 
seeming disinterestedness and moderation in setding the a£- 
£Eurs of Italy ; and beheld with great concern the successful 
step which he had taken towards perpetuating and extend- 
ing" his authority in Germany by the election of a King of 
the Romans. Nothing, however, would have been more 
impolitic than to precipitate hiis kingdom into a new war, 
when exhausted by extraordinary efibrts and discouraged by 
iD success, before it had got time to recruit its strength, or 
to forget past misfortunes. As no provocation had been 
given by the Emperor, and hardly a pretext for a rupture 
had been aflPorded him, he could not violate a treaty of 
peace which he himself had so lately solicited, without for- 
feiting the esteem of all Europe, and being detested as a 
prince void of probity and honour/ He observed, with 
great joy, powerful Actions beginning to form in the Em- 
pire; he listened with the utmost eagerness to the com- 
plaints of the Protestant princes ; and without seeming to 
countenance their religious opinions, determined secredy to 
cherish those sparks of political discord which might be af- 
terwards kindled into a flame. For this purpose, he sent 
William de Bellay, one of the ablest negociators in France, 
into Germany, who visiting the courts of the malcontent 
princes, and heightening their ill-humour by various arts, 
concluded an alliance between them and his master y, which, 
though concealed at that time, and productive of no imme- 
diate effects, laid the foundation of an union fatal on many 
occasions to Charles's ambitious projects ; and showed the 
discontented princes of Germany, where, for the future, 
they might find a protector no less able than willing to un- 

y BcUay, 129. a. ISO. b. Sec. iii. 14. 
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dertake their defence against the encroachments of the Em- BOOK 
peror. ^• 



1531 
The King of England, highly incensed against Charles, withEng- 

in complaisance to whom, the Pope had long retarded, and ^*'^^* 
now openly opposed his divorce, was no less disposed than 
Francis to strengthen a league which might be rendered so 
formidable to the Emperor. But his favourite project of 
the divorce led him into such a labyrinth of schemes and 
negociations, and he was, at the same time, so intent on abo- 
lishing the papal jurisdiction in England, that he had no lei- 
sure for foreign afiairs. This obliged him to rest satisfied 
with giving general promises, together with a small supply 
in money to the confederates of Smalkalde '• 

Meanwhile, many circumstances convinced Charles, Charlet 
that this was not a juncture when the extirpation of heresy protcst- 
was to be attempted by violence and rigour ; that, in compli- ants, 
ance with the Pope's inclinations, he had already proceeded 
with imprudent precipitation ; and that it was more his in- 
terest to ccmsolidate Germany into one vmited and vigorous 
body, than to divide and enfeeble it by a civil war. The 
Protestants, who were considerable as well by their num- 
bers as by their zeal, had acquired additional weight and ' 
importance by their joining in that confederacy into which 
the rash steps taken at Augsburg had forced them. Ha- 
ving now discovered their own strength, they despised the 
decisions of the Imperial chamber ; and being secure of fo- 
reign protection, were ready to set the head of the Empire 
at defiance. At the same time the peace with France was 
precarious, the friendship of an irresolute and interested 
pontiff was not to be relied on ; and Solyman, in order to 
repair the discredit and loss which his arms had sustained 
in the former campaign, was preparing to enter Austria 
with more numerous forces. On all these accounts, espe- 
cially the last, a speedy accommodation with the malcontent 
princes became necessary, not only for the accomplishment 
of his future schemes, but for insuring his present safety. 

z Herbert, 152. 154. 
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Grants 
them fa- 
vourable 
terms. 
July 23. 
AogustS. 



BOOK Negociations mnere, aca»diiigty, carried on by his dkec^ofi 
' with the Elector of Saxony and his associates ; after mai^ 
delays, occasioned by their jealousy of the Emperor, and of 
each other, after innumerable difficulties arising fit>m« the 
inflexible nature of religious tenets, which cannot admit of 
being altered, modified, or relinquished, in the same man- 
ner as points of poHticai interest, terms of pacification were 
agreed upon at Nuremberg, and ratified solemnly in the di- 
et at Ratbbon. In this treaty it was stipulated, That imi- 
versal peace be established in Germany, until the meeting of 
a general council, the convocation of which within six 
months the Emperor shall endeavour to procure ; That no 
person shall be molested on account of religion ; That a stop 
shall be put to all processes begun by the Imperial chamber 
against Protestants, and the sentences already passed to 
their detriment shall be declared void* On their part, the 
Protestants engaged to assist the Emperor with all their 
forces in resisting the invasion of the Turks \ Thus by 
their firmness in adhering to their principles, by the unani- 
mity with which they urged all their chums, and by their dex- 
terity in availing themselves of the Emperor's situation, the 
Protestants obtained terms which amounted almost to a to- 
leration of their religion ; all the concessions were made by 
Charles, none by them ; even the favourite point of their 
approvbg his brother's election was not mentioned; and the 
Protestants of (Jermany, who had hitherto been viewed on- 
ly as a religious sect, came henceforth to be considered as a 
political body of no small consequence **. 



1532. 
Campaign 
in Uunga- 
ty. 



The intelligence which Charles received of Solyman'k 
having entered Hungary at the head of three hundred thou- 
sand men, brought the deliberations of the diet at Ratisbon 
to a period ; the contmgent both of troops and money, which 
each prince was to ftunish towards the defence of the Em- 
pire, having been ahieady setded. The Protestants, as a tes- 
timony of their gratitude to the Emperor, exerted themselves 
with extraordinary zeal, and brought into the field forces 
which exceeded in number the quota imposed on them ; the 

a Du Mont Corps Diplomatique, torn. iv. part ii. 87. 89. 
h Sleid. 149, &c. Seek. iii. 19. 
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Catholics imitating their examine, oob of the greatest and BOOK 
best appointed armies that had ever been levied in Genna- ' 

ny^ assembled near Vienna* Being joined by a body of i^^; > 
Spanish and Italian veterans under the nuirquis del Guasto ; 
by some heavy-armed cavalry from the Low-Countries ; and 
by the troops which Ferdinand had raised in Bohemia^ 
Austria, and his other territories, it amounted in all to nine- 
ty thousand disciplined foot, and thirty thousand horse, be- 
sides a prodigious swarm of irregulars. Of this vast army, 
worthy the first prince in Christendom, the Emperor took 
the command in person ; and mankind waited in suspense 
the issue of a decisive batde between the two greatest mo* 
narchs in the world. But each of them dreading the other's 
power and good fortune,, they both conducted their ope- 
rations with such excessive caution, that a campaign, for 
which such immiense preparations had been made, ended 
without any memorable event. Solyman, finding it impos* Scptwnber 
sable to gain ground upon an enemy always attentive and on ber. 
his guard,. marched back to Constantinople towards the end 
of autumn^. It is remarkable, that in such a martial' age^ 
when every gentleman was a soldier, and every prince a 
general, this was the first time that Charles, who had already 
carried on such extensive wars, and gained so majiy victo- 
ries, appeared at the head of his troops. In this first essay 
of his arms, to have opposed such a leader as Solyman, was 
no small honour ; to have obliged him to retreat, merited 
very considerable praise. 

About the beginning of this campaign, the Elector of August 1$. 
Saxony died, and was succeeded by his son John Frederick. 
The Refi3rmation rather gained than lost by that event ; the 
new Elector, no less attached than his predecessors to the 
opinions of Luther, occupied the station which they had 
held at the head of the Protestant party, and defended, with 
the boldness and zeal of youth, that cause which they had 
fostered and reared with the caution of more advanced age. 

Immediately after the retreat of die Turks, Charles, 
impatient to revisit Spain, set out on his way thither,^ for 

e Jovii Hut. lib. sues. p. 100, &c> Barrc Hi$t. de TEmplre^ 1. 8. 34r« 
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BT o O K Italy. As he was extremely desirous of an interview with the 
' Pope, they met a second time at Bologna, with the same ex- 
ternal demonstrations of respect and friendship, but with lit- 
tle of that confidence which had subsisted between them du- 

Clement was much dis- 



1532. 
The empe- 
ror's inter- . , . , . . , 

view with nng their late negociations there. 



his w*^ *" satisfied with the Emperor's proceedings at Augsburg ; his 



Spain. 



Negocia- 
tions con- 
cerning a 
general 
council. 



concessions with regard to the speedy convocation of a couiw 
cil, having more than cancelled all the merit of the severe 
decree against the doctrines of the Reformers. The tole- 
ration granted to the Protestants at Ratisbon, and the more 
explicit promise concerning a council, with which it was ac- 
companied, had irritated him still farther. Charles, how- 
ever, pardy from conviction that the meeting of a council 
would be attended with salutary effects, and pardy fix)m his 
desire to please the Germans, having solicited the Pope by 
his ambassadors to call that assembly without delay, and 
now urging the same thing in person, Clement was greatly 
embarrassed what reply he should make to a request which • 
it was indecent to refuse, and dangerous to grant. He en- 
deavoured at first to divert Charies from the measure ; but, 
finding him inflexible, he had recourse to artifices which he 
knew would delay, if not entirely defeat, the calling of that 
assembly. Under the plausible pretext of its being previ- 
ously necessary to setde, with all parties concerned, die 
place of the council's meeting ; the manner of its proceed- 
ings ; the right of the persons who should be admitted to 
vote ; and the authority of their decisions ; he dispatched a 
nuncio, accompanied by an ambassador from the Emperor, 
to the Elector of Saxony as head of the Protestants. With 
regard to each of these articles, inextricable difficulties and 
contests arose. The Protestants demanded a council to be 
held in Germany ; the Pope insisted that it should meet in 
Italy : they contended, that all points in dispute should be . 
determined by the words of holy scripture alone ; he con- 
sidered not only the decrees of the church, but the opi- 
mons of fathers and doctors, as ot equal authori^ : they re- 
quired a free council, in which the divines, commissioned by 
different churches, should be allowed a voice > he aimed at 
modelling the council in such a manner as would render it 
entirely dependent on hb pleasure. Above all, the Pro- 
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testaoob thou^ it unreasonable, that they should bind them- B O O C 
selves to submit to the decrees of a council, before they ^' 
knew on what principles Aese decrees were to b^ founded, j^^ ' 
by what persons they were to be pronounced, and what forms 
of proceeding they would observe. ITie Pope mamtamed 
it.to be altogether unueces^ary to caH a council, if those who 
denudlded it did not previously declare their resoluticMi to 
acquiesce in its decrees. In order to adjust sudi. a variety 
of points, many e2q>edients were proposed, and the negoci- 
ations spun out to such a length, as effectually answered 
Clement's purpose of putdng off the meeting of a council, 
without drawing on himself the whole infamy of obstructmg 
a measure which all Europe deemed so essential to the good 
of the church^. 

ToG£TH£R with this negociation about calling a council, ^uulforpre- 
the Emperor carried on another, which he had still more ^qufuS 
atr heart, for securing the peace established in Italy. As ^^ ^^7* 
Francis had renounced his pretensions in that countiy with 
great reluctence, Charies made no ^oubt but that he would 
lay hold en the first pretext afforded him, or embrace the 
first opportunity which presented itself, of recovering what 
he had lost. It became necessaiy, on this account, to take 
measuk-es for assembling an army able to oppose him. As 
his treasury, drained by a long war, could not supply the 
sums requisite £>r keeping such a body constantly on foot, 
he attempted to throw that burden on his allies, and to pro- 
vide for' the safety of his own dominions at their eapense, 
by proposing that the Italian states should enter into a league 
of defence against all invaders ; that, on the first appearance 
of danger, an army should be raised and maintained at the 
common charge ; and that Antonio de Leyva should be ap- 
pointed the generalissimo. Nor was the proposal unac- 
ceptable to Clement, though for a reason veiy different from 
that which induced the Emperor to make it. He hoped, by 1533. 
this expedient, to deliver Italy from the German and Spa- 
nish veterans, which had so long filled all the powers in Aat 
country with terror, and still kept them in subjection to die 

d F. Paul Hist. 61. Seckchd. iii. 73. 
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BOOK Imperial yoke. A league was accordingly concluded ; aS 

^' the Italian states, the Venetians excepted, acceded to it; the 

j^533^ sum which each of the contracting parties should {umish to- 

Fel>. 24. wards maintaining the army was fixed ; the Emperor agreed 

to withdraw the troops which gave so much umbrage to hi» 

allies, and which he was unable any Icmger to support. Hav» 

ing disbanded part of them, and removed the rest to Sicily" 

and Spam, he embarked on board Dona's gallies, and arriv-^ 

April 22. ed at Barcelona ^ 

Designs NOTWITHSTANDING all his precautions for securing th^ 

ciationfof P^^<^ of Germany, and maintaining that system which he 
the French had established in Italy, the Emperor became every day 
ninst'the more and more app'ehensive that both would be soon dis- 
cmperor i turbed by the intrigues or arms of the French King. His 
apprehensions were well founded, as nodiing but the de^- 
rate situation of his afiairs could have brought Fnuicis to 
give his consent to a treaty so dishonouraUe and disadvan* 
tageous as that of Cambray : he, at the veiy time of ratifying 
it, had formed a resolution to observe it no longer than ne- 
Cjessity compelled him, and took a solemn protest, though 
widi the most profound secrecy, against several articles in 
the treaty, particulariy that whereby he renounced all pre- 
tensions to the dutchy of Milan, as unjust, injurious to hift: 
heirs, and invalid. One of the crown lawyers, by his com* 
mand, entered a protest to the same purpose, and with the 
like secrecy, when the ratification of the treaty was register*, 
ed in the Parliament of Parish Francis seems to have 
thought that, by employing an artifice unworthy of a Kingi 
<le8tructive of public fsuth, and of the mutual confidence on 
which all transactions between nations are founded, he W9»^ 
released from any obligation to perform the most solemn 
promises, or to adhere to the most sacred engagements. 
From the moment he concluded the peace of Cambray, he 
wished and watched for an c^portunity of violating it with 
^e^. He endeavoured for that reason to strengthen hi^ 
alliance with tiie king of England, whose friendship he cut> 
l^vated widi the greatest assiduity. He put the military 

« Guic. 1. zz. 551. FerrerM> be. U9. 
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4brce of his own kingdom on a better and more respectable BOOK 
footing than even He artfully fomented the jealousy and ^' 
discontent of the German princes* . ^^ 

But above all, Francis laboured to break the strict con- puticidar- 
federacy which subsisted between Charles and Clement ; and J^' 
he had soon the satisfaction to observe appearances of dis- 
gust and alienation arising in the mind of that suspicious 
and interested Pontiff, which gave him hopes that their 
uniq^ would not be lasting. As the Emperor's decision in 
iavour of the duke of Ferrara had greatly irritated the 
Pope, Francis aggravated the injustice of that proceeding, 
iand flattered Clement that the papal see would find in him a 
more impartial and no less poweriul protector. As the im- 
portunity with which Charles demanded a council was ex- 
tremely offensive to the Pope, Francis artfully created ob- 
stacles to prevent it, and attempted to divert the German 
princes, his allies, from insisting so obstinately on that point '• 
As tiie Emperor had gsuned such an ascendant over Cle- 
ment by contributing to aggrandize his family, Francis en- 
deavoured to allure him by the same irresistible bait, pro- 
posing a marriage between his second son, Henry duke of 
Orieans, and Catharine, the daughter of the Pope's cousin 
Laurence di Medici. On the first overture of this match, 
the Emperor could not persuade himself that Francis real* 
ly intended to debase the royal blood of France by an alli- 
ance with Catharine, whose ancestors had been so lately pri- 
vate citizens and merchants in Florence, and beUeved that 
he meant only to flatter or amuse the ambitious Pontiff. 
He thought it necessary, however, to efface the impression 
which such a dazzling offer might have made, by promising 
to break off the marriage which had been agreed on between 
lus own niece the King of Denmark's daughter, and the 
Duke of Milan, and to substitute Catharine in her place. 
But the French ambassador producmg unexpectedly full 
powers to conclude the marriage treaty with the Duke of 
Orleans, this expedient had no effect. Clement was so high- 
ly pleased with an honour which added such lustre and di^- 

g BeUax, 141, &c. Seek. iii. 48. F.Paul. 63. 
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BOOK nitjr to the h6u3e of Medici, that he offered to grant Catha- 

• rinc the investiture .of considerable territories in Italy, by 

253X way of portion ; he seemed ready to support Francis in pro* 

secuting his ancient ckdms in that country, and consented to 

a personal interview with tha^ Monarch s. 

Interview Charles was at the utmost pains to prevent a meeting, 
thepope *^ which nothing was likely to pass but what would be of 
mnd Fran- detriment to him ; nor could he bear, after he had twice con* 
^^ descended to' visit the Pope in his own territories, that Cle- 

ment should bestow such a mark of distinction on his rival, 
as to venture on a voyage by sea, at an unfavourable season, 
in order to pay court to Francis in the French dominion^. 
But the Pope's eagerness to accomplish die match overcame 
all the scruples of pride, or fear, or jealousy, whidi would 
probably have influenced him on any other occasion. The 
O&xAier. interview, notwithstanding several artifices of the Emperor 
to prevent it, took place at Marseilles with extraordinary 
pomp, and demonstrations of confidence on both sides f and 
the maniage, which the ambition and abilities of Catharine 
rendered in die sequel as pernicious to France, as it was then 
thou^t dishonourable, was consummated. But whatever 
schemes niay have been secretiy concerted by the Pope and 
Francis in favour of the Duke of Orieans, to whom his fa^ 
iher proposed to make over all hb rights in Italy, so carefu) 
were they to avoid giving any cause of offence to the £m« 
. peror, that no treaty was concluded between them^; and 
even in die marriage-artides, Catiiarinerenounced all claims 
and pretensions in Italy, except to the dutchy of Urbino '• 

Pope's con- BuT at the very rime when he was carrying on these ne- 

regaid to gociations, and forming this connexion witii Francis, which 

E\J^"f»^^ gave so great umbrage to the Emperor, such was the arti- 

divoTOc. * *c^ ^^ duplicity of Clement's character, that he suffered 

the latter to direct all his proceedings widi regard to th^ 

King of England, and was no less attentive to gratify him 

in that particular, than if the most cordial imion had stiH 

g Guic 1. XX. 551. 553. Bellay, 138. 
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jiubskted between them. Henry's siut for a divorce had BOOK 
now continued near six years ; during all which period the ^' 
Pope negociated, promised, retracted, and concluded no- 
thing. After bearing repeated del^ and disappointments 
longer than could have been expected from a prince of such 
a choleric and impetuous temper, the patience of Henry was 
at last so much exhausted, that he sqiplied to another tribu* 
nal for that decree which he had solicited in vain at Rome. 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, by a seoteace fouiKkd 
on the authority of Universities, Doctors, and Rabbies^ who 
had been consulted with respect to the point, annulled the 
King's marriage with Catharine ; her daughter was declared 
illegitimate ; and Anne Boleyne acknowledged as Queen of 
England. At the same time Henry began not only to neg- 
lect and to threaten the Pope, whom he had hitherto court- 
ed, but to make innovations in the church, of which he had 
formerly been such, a zealous defender. Clement, who had 
sdready seen so many provinces and kiAgdoms revolt from 
the Holy See, became sq>prehbnsive at last that England 
might imitate their example, and pardy from his solicitude 
to prevent that fatal blow, pardy in compliance with the 
French King's solicitations, determined to give Henry such 
satisfaction as might still retain him widiin the bosom of the 
church. But the violence of the Cardinals, devoted to the 1534. 
Emperor, did not allow the Pope leisure for executing this ' 

prudent resolution, and hurried him, with a precipitation fap 
tal to the Roman See, to issue a bull rescinding Cranmer's 
sentence, confirming Henry's marriage with Catharine, and 
declaring him excommunicated, if, within a time specified^ 
he did not abandcm the wife he had taken, and return to her 
whom he had deserted. Enraged at this unexpected de- 
cree, Henry kept no longer any measures with the court of 
Rome ; his subjects seconded his resentment and indigna- pati>al ao- 
tion ; an act of Parliament was passed, abolishing the pj^ * bor^h-^ 
power and jurisdiction in England ; by another, die Kin^ inJing- 
was declared supreme head of the church, and all the au- **™1- 
thority of which the Popes were deprived was vested in him. 
That vast fabric of ecclesiastical dominion which had been 
raised with such art, and of which the foundations seemed 
to have been laid so deep, being 40 longer supported by the 
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BOOK veneration of the people, was overturned in a moment; 
' Henry himself, with the caprice peculiar to his character, 
1534. continued to defend the doctrines of the Romish church as 
fiercely as he attacked its jurisdiction. He alternately per« 
secuted the Protestants for rejecting the former, and the 
Catholics for acknowledging the latter. But his subjects^ 
being once permitted to enter into new paths, did not choose 
to stop short at the precise point prescribed by him. Hav- 
ing been encouraged by his example to break some of their 
fetters, they were so impatient to shake oiF what still re- 
mained^, that, in the following reign, with the applause of 
the greater part of the nation, a total separation was made 
fix)m the church of Rome in articles of doctrine, as well as 
in matters of discipline and jurisdiction. 

Death of ^ SHORT delay might have saved the See of Rome from 
Clement all the unhappy consequences of Clement's rashness. Soon 
after his sentence against Henry, he fell into a langiushing 
distemper, which gradually wasting his constitution, put an 
Sept. 25. end to his Pontificate, the most unfortunate, both during its 
continuance, and by its efiects, that the church had known 
election of for many ages. The very day on which the cardinals enter- 
^fv ^V« ^^ *^ conclave, they raised to the papal throne Alexander 
^ Famese, dean of the sacred college, and the oldest member 
of that body, who assumed the name of Paul HI. The ac- 
count of his promotion was received with extraordinary ac- 
clamations of joy by the people of Rokne, highly pleased, 
after an interval of more than an hundred years, to see the 
crown of St. Peter placed on the head of a Roman citizen.^ 
Persons more capable of judging, formed a favourable pre- 
sage of his administration, from the experience which he 
had acquired under four Pontificates, as well as the charac- 
ter of prudence and moderation which he had uniformly 
maintained in a station of great eminence, and during an ac- 
tive period tiiat required both talents and address K 

Europe, it is probable, owed the continuance of its peace 
to the death of Clement ; for although no traces remain in 

k Herbert. Burn. Hist of Refom. 1 Guic. 1. xx. 556. F. Paid|64. 
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histoiy of any league concluded between him and Francis, BOOK 
it is scarcely to be doubted but that he would have second- ^* 
ed the operations of the French arms in Italy, that he might ^. 
have gratified his ambition by seeing one of his family pos- 
sessed of the supreme power, in Florence, and another in 
Milan. But upon the election of Paul III. who. had hither- 
to adhered uniformly to the Imperial interest, Francis found 
it necessary to suspend his operations for some time, and to 
put oiF the conunencement of h€>stilities against the Empe- 
ror, on which, before the death of Clement, he had been 
fully determined. 

While Francis waited for an opportunity to renew a war InBuntc- 
which had hitherto proved so fatal to himself and his sub- Amtbap^^^ 
jects, a transaction of a very singular nature was carried on ^i^ts in 
in Germany. Among many beneficial and salutaiy effects ^* 

of which the Reformation was the immediate cause, it was 
attended, as must be the case in all actions and events where- 
in men are concerned, with some consequences of an oppo- 
site nature. When the human mind is roused by grand ob- 
jects, and agitated by strong passions, its operations require 
such force, that they are apt to become irregular and ex* 
travagant. Upon any great revolution in religion, such ir- 
regularities abound most, at that particular period, when 
men, having thrown off the authority of their ancient princi- 
pies, do not yet fully comprehend the nature, or feel the 
obligation of those new tenets which they have embraced. 
The mind, in that situation, pushing forward with the bold- 
ness which prompted it to reject established opinions, and 
not guided by a clear knowledge of the system substituted 
in their place, disdains sdl restraint, and runs into wild no- 
tions, which often lead to scandalous or immoral conduct. 
Thus, in the first ages of the Christian church, many of the 
new converts, having renounced their ancient systems of re- 
ligious faith, and being but imperfectly acquainted with the 
doctrines and precepts of Christianity, broached the most 
extravagant opinions, equally subversive of piety and virtue ; 
all which errors disa{^ared or were exploded when the 
knowledge of religion increased, and came to be more ge- 
fierally jdiffu^ed. In like manner, sooa after Luther's ap-. 
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BO O K peanmce^ the rasKness or igpHonoice of some of hh cfiscipies' 
^' led them to publish tenets no kss absurd than pernicious^ 
1534. whiehibeing proposed to men extremely illiteraiCe, but fond 
of novel^, and at a time when their minds were occupied 
chiefly with rdigious speculations, gamed too easy cre^- 
and aothori^ among them. To these causes must be im* 
pnted the extravagances of Muncer, in the year one thou* 
sand five hundred and twenty*five, as well as the rapid pro- 
gress which his opinions made among the peasants ; but: 
though the^ insurrection excited by that fanatic was soon 
suppressed, several of his followers lurked in different places, 
and endeavoured privately to propagate his opinions. 

Orig;in and . hi tfaose« provinces of Upper Germany, which had alrea«*- 
thatRcct. dy 1^^** so cruelly wasted by their enthusiastic rage,., the 
magistrates watched their motions with such severe atten- 
tion, that many of them found it necessaiy to retire into 
other countries, some were punished, others driven into ex- 
ile, and their erroi? were entirely rooted out. But in the 
Netheriands and Westphalia, where the pernicious tenden- 
cy of their opinions was more unknown, and guarded 
agmdst with less ciue, they got admittance into several towtis^ 
and spread the infettion of their principles. The most re- 
mailkable of their religious tenets related to the Sacrdihent of 
Baptism, which, as they contended, ought to be administer-* 
ed only to person9 grown ij^ to. years of understandings and 
should be performed not by sprinkling them with water, but 
by dipping them in it: for this reason they condemned the 
baptism of infants, and rebaptising all whom they admitted 
into their society, the sect came to be distinguished by the 
name of Anabaptists. To this peculiar notion concerning 
baptism, which has the sq>pearance of bemg founded on the 
practice of the church in tiie apostolic age, and contains no- 
thing inconsistent with the peace and order of human sode« 
ty, they added other principles of a most entimsiastic as well 
as dangerous nature. Thpy maintained that, among Chris- 
tians who had the precepts of the gospel to direct, and the 
splint of God to guide tiiem, the office of magistrsK^ was 
not only unnecessary, but an unlawful enoroachment on their ' 
spiritual liberty ; that the distinctions occasioned byiaxfiu: 
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or rank, or wealth, being contrary to the spirit of the gospel, BOOK 
which considers all men as equal, should be entirely abolish- ^' 
ed ; that all Christians, thro^ng their possessions into one - «^ 
common stock, should live together in diat state of equality 
which becomes members of the same family ; that as neither 
the laws of nature, nor the precepts of the New Testament, 
had imposed any restnunts upon men with regard to the 
number of wives which they might marry, they should use 
that liberty which God himself had granted to the patriarchs* 

Such opinions, propagated and maintained with enthusi- Settle in 
asuc zeal and boldness, were not long without producing """^• 
the violent effects natural to them. Two Anabaptist pro- 
phets, John Matthias, a baker of Haeriem, and John Boc- 
cold, or Belikels, ajoumeymantaylorofLeyden, possessed 
with the rage of making prosel)rtes, fixed their residence at 
Munster, an Imperial city in WestphaUa, of the first rank, 
under the sovereignty of its bishop, but governed by its own 
senate and consuls. As neither of these fanatics wanted the 
talents requisite in desperate enterprises, great resolution, the 
appearance of sanctity, bold pretensions to inspiration, and 
a cohfident and plausible manner of discoursing, they soon 
gained many converts. Among these were Rothman, who 
had first preached the Protestant doctrine in Munster, and 
Cnipperdoling, a citizen of good birth and considerable emi- 
nence. Emboldened by the countenance of such disciples, 
they openly taught their opinions ; and not satisfied with 
that liberty, tl^ey made several attempts, though without 
success, to become masters of the town, in order to get their 
tenets established by public authority. At last, having se- Become 
credy called in tBfeir associates from the neighbouring coun- »nasteri of 
try, they suddenly took possession of the arsenal and senate- ** ^*^^* 
house in the night time, and running through the streets with 
drawn swords, and horrible bowlings, cried out alternately, 
" Repent, and be baptized ;^ and " Depart ye ungocUy." 
The senators, the canons, the nobility, together with the February, 
more sober citizens, whether Papists or Protestants, tenifi- 
ed at their threats and outcries, fled in oHifusion, and left 
the city under the dominion of a frantic multitude, consisting 
chiefly of strangers, jfehing now remaining to overawe or 
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BOOK control them, they set about modelling the govenunent ac- 
^' cording to their own wild ideas ; and though at fint tfai^ 
j^3^ showed so much reverence fior die ancient consthutioii^ as to 
Eftablifthai elect senators of their own sect, and to af^int Cni^ier* 
^ ^"'^ doling and another proselyte, oxisuls, this was nodiing more 
ncm. than form ; for all their proceedings were directed by Mat- 
thias, who, in the style, and with die authorily of a preset, 
uttered his commands, which it was instant deadi to dis- 
obey. Havmg begun with encouraging the multitude to pil- 
lage the churches, and de&ce their ornaments ; he enjoined 
them to destroy all books except the Bible, as useless or im- 
pious ; he ordered die estates of such as fled, to be con- 
fiscated, and sold to the mhabitants of the adjacent country ; 
he commanded every man to bring forth his gcdd, silver, 
and other precious effects, and to lay them at his feet ; the 
wealth amassed by these means, he deposited in a public 
treasury, and named deacons to dispense it for the common 
use of alL The members <^this commonwealth being thus 
brought to a perfect equality, he commanded all of diem to 
eat at tables prepared in public, and even prescribed the 
dishes which were to be served up each day* Having 
finished his plan of reformation, his next care was to provide 
for the defence of the city ; and he took measures for that 
purpose with a prudence which savoured nothing of &- 
naticism. He collected large magazines of every kind i he 
repdred and extended the fortifications, obliging every per- 
son without distinction to work in his turn ; he formed such 
as were capable of bearing arms into regular bodies, and 
endeavoured to add the stability of discipline to the impe- 
tuosity of enthusiasm. He sent emissaries to the Anabap* 
tists in the Low-Countries, inviting them to assemble at 
Munster, which he dignified with the name of Mount-Sion, 
that from thence they might set out to reduce all the nations 
of the earth under their dominion. He himself was un- 
wearied in attendmg to every thing necessary for the securi- 
ty or increase of the sect ; animating his disciples by Im own 
exan^le to decline no labour, as well as to subnut to every 
hardship ; and their enthusiastic passions being kept £com sub- 
tiding by a perpetual succession of exhortations, revelations, 
and prbphedes, they seemed ready to undertake or to tu&i: 
any thmg in maintenance of their opinions* 
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While Aey were thus employed, the bishop of Munster BOOK 
having assembled a considersJble aimy, advanced to besiege ' 

the town* On his approach, Matthias sallied out at the head ^^^ 
of some chosen troops, attacked one quarter of his camp, The bishop 
forced it, and after great slaughter returned to the city load- jfk^g^anns 
ed with glory and spoil. Intoxicated with this success, he against 
appeared next day brandishing a spear, and declared, that, ^ ^^' 
m imitation of Gidecm, he would go forth with a handful of 
men and smite the host of the ungodly. Thirty persons, ^^T* 
whom he named, followed him without hesitation in this 
wild enterprise, and, rushing on the enemy wiui a frantic 
courage, were cut off to a man* The death of their pro- 
phet occasioned at first great consternation among his disci- 
ples ; but Boccold, by the same gifts and pretensions which 
had gained Matthias credit, soon revived their spirits and {^^^^^ 
hopes to such a degree, that he succeeded the deceased pro- acquires 
phet in the same absolute direction of all their affairs. As §!**.\*"' 
he did not possess that enterprising courage which distin- amongthe 
guished his predecessor, he satisfied himself with carrying •^"**>*P' 
on a defensive war ; and, without att<smpting to annoy the 
enemy by sallies, he waited for the succours he expected 
firom the Low-Countries, the arrival of which was often 
foretold and promised by their prophets* But though less 
daring in action than Matthias, he was a wilder enthusiast, 
and of more unbounded ambition. Soon after the death 
of his predecessor, having, by obscure visions and pro- 
phecies, prepared the multitude for some extraordinary 
event, he stripped himself naked, and, marching through 
the streets, proclaimed with a loud voice, ^^ That the king- 
dom of Sion was at hand ; that whatever was highest on 
earth should be brought low, and whatever was lowest 
should be exalted." In order to ftilfil this, he commanded 
the churches, as the most lofty buildings in the city, to be 
levelled with the ground ; he degraded the senators chosen 
by Matthias, and depriving Cnipperdoling of the consulship, 
the highest office in the commonwealth, appointed him to 
execute the lowest and most infamous, that of common 
hangman, to which strange transition the other agreed, not 
only without murmuring, but with the utmost joy.; and 
such was the despotic rigour of Boccold's admiiustration,! 
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BOOK that he was called almost ever)^ day to perform some duty 
or other of his wretched function. In place of the depos* 
I534w ^^ senators, he named twelve judges, according to the num- 
ber of tribes in Israel, to preside in all afEairs ; retsuning to 
himself the same authority which Moses anciendy possess- 
ed as legislator of that people. 

Elected . NoT satisfied, however, with power or tides which were 

'^^' not supreme, a prophet, whom he had gained and tutored, 

having called the multitude together, declared it to be the 

will of God, that John Boccold should be King of Sion, 

Jnne 24. ^^^ ^\i q^ the throne of David* John, kneeling down, ac- 
cepted of the heavenly call, which he solenmly protested 
had been revealed likewise to himself, and was immediately ' 
acknowledged as Monarch by the deluded multitude. From 
that moment he assumed all the state and pomp of royalty. 
He wore a crown of gold, and was clad in the richest and 
most sumptuous garments. A Bible was carried on his 
one hand, a naked sword on the other. A great body of 
guards accompanied him when he appeared in public. He 
coined money stamped with his own image, and appointed 
the great officers of his household and kingdom, among 
whom Cnipperdoling was nominated governor of the city, 
as a reward for his former submission. 

His licen- • HAVING now attained the height of power, Boccold be- 
nctTand S^ ^ discover passions, which he had hitherto restrained 
conduct, or indulged only in secret. As the excesses of enthusiasm 
have been observed in every age to lead to sensual gratifica- 
tions, the same constitution that is susceptible of the for- 
mer, being remarkably prone to the latter, he instructed the 
prophets and teachers to harangue the people for several 
days concerning the lawfulness, and even necessity of tak- 
ing more wives than one, which they asserted to be one 
of the privileges granted by God to the saints. When their 
ears were once accustomed to this licentious doctrine, and 
their passions inflamed with the prospect of such unbound- 
ed indulgence, he himself set them an example of using 
» what he called their Christian liberty, by marrying at once 
three wives, amoiig which the widow of Matthias, a woman 
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of singular beauty, was one. As he was allured by beau- BOOK 
ty, or the love of variety, he gradually added to the num* ^' 
ber of his wives, until they amounted to fourteen, though ""TssI 
the widow of Matthias was the only one dignified with the 
title of Queen, or who shared with him the splendour and 
ornaments of royalty. After the example of their prophet, 
the multitude gave themselves up to the most licentious and 
uncontrolled gratification of their desires* No man remain- 
ed satisfied with a single wife* Not to use their Christian 
liberty, was deemed a crime. Persons were appointed to 
search the houses for young women grown up to maturity, 
whom they instantly compelled to marry. Together with 
polygamy, freedom of divorce, its inseparable attendant, 
was introduced, and became a new source of corruption. 
Every excess was committed, of which the passions of men 
are capable, when restrained neither by the authority of laws, 
nor the sense of decency ™; and by a monstrous and almost 
incredible conjunction, voluptuousness was engrafted on re- 
ligion, and dissolute riot accompanied the austerities of far 
natical devotion. 

. Meanwhile the German princes were highly offended at a confc- 
the insult oflFcred to their dignity by Boccold's presumptu- ^eracy 
ous usurpation of royal honours ; and the profligate man- the Ana- 
ners of his followers, which were a reproach to the Chris- baptists. 
tian name, filled men of all professions with horror. Lu- 
dier, who had testified against this fanatical spirit on its 
first appearance, now deeply lamented its progress, and hav- 
ing exposed the delusion with great strength of argument, 
as well as acrimony of style, called loudly on all the states 

m Prophetae & concionatonira autoritate juxta et exemplo, tota urbc ad 
rapiendas pulcherrimas quasque faemiiias discursum est. Nee intra paucos 
dies,'in tanta hominum turb^ fere ulla reperta est supra atiniim decipnum 
qnartnm quae Btupmm passa non foerit. Lamb. Hortens. p. 303. Vulgo 
viris qutnas esse uxores, pluribus senas, nonnuUis septcnas & octonas. Pu- 
ellas supra duodecimum actatis annum statim amare. Id. 305. Nemo una 
contentus fuit, neque cuiquam extra effaetas & viris immaturas continent! 
es5C licuit. Id. 307. Tacebo hie, ut sit suus honor auribus, quanta barba- 
ric et ma^litii usi sunt in puellis vitiandis nondumaptis malrimonio, id quod 
mihi neque ex vano, neque ex vujgi sermonibus haustum est, sed ex ei 
vetuU, cui cura sic vitiatarum demandata fuit, auditum. Jch. Corvinus, 
316. 
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B O O K of Germany to put a atop to a htnsy no less pemicioas to 
^' societ}% than fiutal to religion* The Emperor, occupied with 
other cares and projects, had not leisure to attend to such a 
distant object ; but the princes of the Empire, assemUed by 
the King of the Romans, voted a supply of men and money 
to the bishop of Munster, who being unable to keep a suffi- 
cient army on foot, had converted the siege of the town in- 
1535, to a blockade. The forces nused in ccmsequence of this re- 

Besiege solution, were put under the command of an officer of expe- 
rience, who approaching the town towards the end of Spring, 
in the year one thousand five hundred and thirty-five, press- 
ed it more closely than formeriy ; but found the fortifica- 
tions so strong, and so diligendy guarded, that he durst not 
attempt an assault. It was now above fifteen months since 
the Anabaptists had established their dominion in Munster ; 
they had during that time undergone prodigious fatigue in 
working on the fordficadons, and performing military duty. 
May. Notwithstanding the prudent attention of their King to pro- 

and fanati- vide for their subsistence, and his jErugal as well as regular 

^™ °£j**® economy in their public meals, they began to feel the ap- 
proach of famine. Several small bodies of their brethren, 
who were advancine to their assistance from the Low- 



Countries, had been intercepted and cut to pieces; and, 
while all Germany was ready to combine against them, diey 
had no prospect of succour. But such was the ascendant 
which Boccold had acquired over the multitude, and so pow- 
erful the &8cination of enthusiasm, diat their hopes were 
as sanguine as ever, and they hearkened with imfdicit cre- 
duUty-to the visions and predictions <^ their prophets, who 
assured them, that die Almighty would speedily inteipose, 
in order to deliver the city. The faith, however, of some 
few, shaken by the violence and length of their sufferings, 
began to fail ; but being suspected of an inclination to sur- 
render to the enemy, they were pimished with immediate 
death, as guilty of impiety in distrusting the power of God. 
One of the King's wives, 'having uttered certain words 
which implied some doubt concerning his divine mission, he 
instandy called the whole number together, and command- 
ing the blasphemer, as he called her, to kneel down, cut off 
her head widi his own hands ; and so far were the rest 
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jfrom expressing any horror at this cruel deed, that they join- BOOK 
ed him in dancing with a frantic joy around the bleeding ^' 
body of their companion. j^^ 

Bt this time, the besieged endured the utmost rigour <^ The city 
famine ; but they chose rather to su£kr hardships, die reci- june"i. 
tal of which is shocking to humani^, than to listen to the 
terms of capitulation offered them by the bishop. At last 
a deserter, whom they had taken into their service, being e^ 
ther less intoxicated with the fumes of enthusiasm, or un* 
able any longer to bear such distress, made his escape to the 
enemy. He informed their general of a weak part in the 
fortifications which he had observed^ and assuring him that 
the besieged, exhausted with hunger and &tigue, kept watch 
there with litde care, he oflfered to lead a party thither m the 
night. The proposal was accepted, and a chosen body of 
troops appointed for the service ; who, scaling the walls un- 
peirceived, seized one of the gates, and admitted the rest of 
die army. The Anabaptists, though surprised, defended 
themselves in the market-place widi valour, heightened by 
despair ; but being overpowered by numbers, and surround- J"**® 24. 
ed on every hand, most of them were slain, and the remain- 
der taken prisoners. Among the last were the King and 
Cnipperdoling. The King, loaded with chains, was carried ^^"^z 
from city to city as a spectacle to gratify the cunosity of the king and 
people, and was exposed to all their insults. His spirit, w»"«>- 
however, was not broken or humbled by this sad reverse of 
his condition ; and he adhered with unshaken firmness to 
the distinguishing tenets of his sect. After this, he was 
brought back to Munster, the scene of-4us royalty and 
crimes, and put to death with the most exqiusite as vfidl as 
lingering tortures, all which he bore with astonishing ford- 
tude. This extraordinary man, who had been able to ac- 
quire such amazing dominion over the minds of his follow- 
ers, and to excite commotions so dangerous to society, was 
only twenty-six years of age ^f 

n Skid. 190, &c. Tamultaiim Anabaptistarum Liber unus. Ant. 
Lambeito Hortensio auctore ap. Scardium, vol. ii. p. 298, &c. De Miae. 
rabili Monasteriensiom Obsidione, &c. libellus Antonii Corvini ap. Scar. 
313. Annales Anabaptistici a Job. Henrico OttiOi 4to. Basileas, 167% 
C9r. Hfer^bachittt Hist. Apab. %^x. 1637, p. 140. 
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BOOK Together with its Monarch, the kingdom of the Anabap* 
^* tists came to an end. Their principles having taken deep 
j^.^^ root in the Low-Countries, the party still subsists there, un- 
Charactcr der the name of Mennonites ; but by a very singular revo- 
since^hw lution, this sect, so mutinous and sanguinary at its first ori- 
period. gin, hath become altogether innocent and pacific. Holding 
it unlawful to wage war, or to accept of civil offices, they 
devote themselves entirely to the duties of private citizens, 
and by their industry and charity endeavour to make repa- 
ration to human society for the violence committed by their 
founders **. A small number of this sect which is setded in 
England, retain its peculiar tenets concerning baptism, but 
without any dangerous mixture of enthusiasm. 

Proceed- The mutiny of the Anabaptists, though it drew general 
amhorifv attention, did not so entirely engross the princes of Germa- 
of the ' ny, as not to allow leisure for other transactions. The aDi- 
SnaJJcsSdc ^^^ between the French king and the confederates at Smal- 
kalde, began about this time to produce great effects. Ul» 
ric, Duke of Wurtemberg, having been expelled his do- 
minions in the year one thousand five hundred and nineteen, 
oh account of his violent and oppressive administration, the 
house of Austria had got possession of his dutchy. That 
prince having now by a long exile atoned for the errors in 
his conduct, which were the effect rather of inexperience 
than of a tyrannical disposition, was become the object of ge- 
neral compassion. The Landgrave of Hesse, in particular, 
his near relation, warmly espoused his interest, and used 
many efforts to recover for him his ancient inheritance. But 
the King of the Romans obstinately refused to relinquish a 
valuable acquisition which his family had made with so 
much ease. The Landgrave, imable to compel him, appli- 
ed to the King of France his new ally. Francis, eager to 
embrace an opportunity of distressing the house of Austria, 
and desirous of wresting finom it a territory, which gave it 
footing and influence in a ptrt of Germany at a distance 
from its other dominions, encouraged the Landgrave to 
take arms, and secretly supplied him with a large sum of 
money. This he employed to raise troops \ and marching 

fiayle Diction, sut. JnabaptUtet. 
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with great expedition towards Wurtemberg, attacked, dc- B O O K 
feated, and dispersed a considerable body of Austrians, in- * 

trusted with the defence of the country. All the Duke's 1535. 
subjects hastened, with emulation, to receive their native 
Prince, and re-invested him with that authority which is 
still enjoyed by his descendants. At the same time the ex- 
ercise of the Protestant religion was established in his do- 
minions '• 

PfenDiHAXD, how sensible soever of this unexpected blow. The king 
not daring to attack a Prince whom all the Protestant pow- ®^ ^^ ^^ 
fers in Germany were ready to support, judged it expedient coortt 
to conclude a treaty with him, by which, in the most ample ^^^ 
form, he recognised his tide to the dutchy. The success of 
the Landgrave's operatioiis in behalf of the Duke of Wur- 
temberg, having convinced Ferdinand that a rupture with a 
league so formidable as that of Smalkalde, was to be avoid- 
ed with the utmost care, he entered likewise into a negoci- 
atio^l with the Elector of Saxony, the head of that union, 
and by some concessions in favour of the Protestant religion, 
and others of advantage to the Elector himself, he prevail- 
ed on him, together with his confederates, to acknowledge 
his tide as King of the Romans. At the same time, in or- 
der to prevent any such precipitate of irregular election in 
times to come, it was agreed that no person should hereaf- 
ter be promoted to that dignity without the unaiiimous con- 
sent of the Electors ; and the Emperor soon after confirmed 
this stipulation ^. 

These acts of indulgence towards the Protestants, and P»"l l^^' 
the close union into which the King of the Romans seemed nendc^n- 
to be entering with the Princes of that party, gave great of- «! to meet 
fence at Rome. Paul III. though he had departed from a 
resolution of his predecessor, never to consent to the calling 
of a' general council, and had promised, in the first consis- 
tory held after his election, that he would convoke that as- 
sembly, «o much desired by all Christendom, was no less e.a- 

p Slcid. 172. Bellay, 159, «ic. 
^ Sleid. 17d. C«rps D^om. torn. iv. p. 3. 119. 
VOL. ir. S R 
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BOOK raged than Clement at the innovaticHis in Germany, and no 
' less averse to any scheme for reforming either the doctrines 
1535. ^f ^^^ church, or the abuses in the court of Rome : But hav- 
ing been a witness of the imiversal censure which Clement 
had incurred by his obstinacy with regard to these points, 
he hoped to avoid the same reproach by the seeming alacri- 
ty with which he proposed a council ; flatteling lumself, how- 
ever, that such difficulties would arise concerning the time 
and place of meeting, the persons who had a right to be 
present, and the order of their proceedings, as would effec- 
tually defeat the intention of those who demanded that as- 
sembly, without exposing himself to any imputation for re- 
fusing to call it. With this view he dispatched nungios to 
the several couits, in order to make known his intention, 
and that he had fixed on Mantua as a proper place in which 
to hold the ceunciL Such difficulties as the Pope had fore- 
seen, immediately presented themselves in great number. 
The French King did not approve of the place which Paul 
had chosen, as the Papal and Imperial influence would ne- 
cessarily be too great in a town situated in that part of Italy* 
The King of England not only concurred with Francis in 
urging that objection, but refused, besides, to acknowledge 
any council called in the name and by the authority of the 

9«c. 13. Pope. The German Protestants having met together at 
Smalkalde, insisted on their original demand of a council to 
be held in Germany, and pleading the Emperor's promise, 
as well as the agreement at Ratisbon to that effect, declar- 
ed that they would not consider an assen^bly held at Man- 
tua as a legal or free representative of the church. By this 
diversity of sentiments and views, such a field for intrigue 
and negociation opened, as made it easy for the Pope to as^ 
Bume the merit of being eager to assemble a council, while, 
at the same time he could put off its meeting at pleasure. 
The Protestants, on the other hand, suspecting his designs^ 
and sensible of the importance which they derived from 
their union, renewed for ten^ears the league of Smalkalde, 
tvhich now became stronger and more formidable by the ac- 
'cession of several new members *". 

r This lcag:ue was concluded December, one thousand five hunditd and^ 
thin/ -five, but not extended or signedi in form till September in ikp foUgw- 
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BuRiHG these transactions in Germany, the Emperor un« BOOK 
dertook his famous enterprise against the piratical states in ^' 
Africa* That part of the African continent lying along the 
eoast of the Mediterranean sea, which anciently formed the The empe^ 
kingdoms of Mauritania and Massylia, together with the ^K* ^^P*" 
repi:d)lic of Carthage, and which is now known by the ge- Africa, 
neral name of Barfoary, had undergone many revolutions. *"**»*»*« 
Subdued by the Romans, it became a province of their em- country, 
pire* When it was conquered afterwards by the Vandals, 
they erected a kingdom diere* That being overturned by 
Belisarius, the country became subject to the Greek Empe- 
rors, and continued to be so until it was over-run towards 
the end of the seventh century, by the rapid and irresistible 
arms of the Arabians. It remained for some time a part of 
that vast empire which the Caliphs governed with absolute 
authority. Its immense distance, however, frt>m the seat 
of government encouraged the descendants of those leaders 
who had subdued the country, or the chiefs of the Moorsy 
its ancient inhabitants, to throw off the yoke, and to assert 
dieir independence. The Caliphs, yrho derived their autho- 
rity fit)m a spirit of enthusiasm, more fitted for making 
conquests than for preserving them, were obliged to connive 
at acts of rebellion which they could not prevent ; and Bar- 
bary was divided into several kingdoms , of which Moroc- 
co, Algiers, and Tunis, were the most considerable. The 
inhabitants of these kingdoms were a mixed race, Arabs, 
Negroes from the southern provinces, and Moors, either 
natives of Africa, or who had been expelled out of Spain ; 
all zealous professors of the Mahometan religion, and in- 
flamed against Christianity with a bigoted hatred propor- 
tional to their ignorance and barbarous manners. 

Among these people, no less daring, inconstant, and trea- Rise of the 
cherous, than the ancient inhabitants of the same countiy P*>^^'<^ 

ing year. The Princes who acceded to it were, John Elector of Saxony, 
£mest Duke of Brunswick, Philip Landgrave of Hesse, Ulric Duke of 
Wurtembei;^, Bamim and Philip Dukes of Pomerania, John, George, 
and Joachim, Princes of Anhalt, Gebhard and Albert Counts of Mansfield^ 
William count of Nassau. The cities, Strasbuxg, Nurembuig, Constance, 
Ulm, Magdeburg, Bremen, Reutlingen, Hailbron, Memmengen, Lindau, ^ 

Carapen, Isna, Bibrac, Windsheim, Augsburg^ Frankfort, Esling, Bruns- 
wick, GosUr, Hanover, Gottingen, Eimbeck, Hamburg, Minden. 
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BOOK described by the RomaD historisinfty frequent 8ediltioii9 broke 
out, and many changes in govenunent took place* The«e^ 



153$, ^ ^^7 affected only the internal state of a country extrenne- 
ly barbarous, are but Utde known, and deserve to be so : 
But about the beginning of the 8ixte^:ith century a sudden 
revolution ha{^>ened, which, by rendering the stales of Sar* 
bary fisrmidaUe to the Europeans, hath made theur histpry 
worthy of more attention. This revolution was lHt>ught 
dx>ut by persons bom in a rank of life whieh entilied them 
BMtooB* ^^ *^ ^^ ®^^** illustrious part. Horuc and Hayradin, the 
•as. sons of a potter in the isle of Lesbos, pvompted by a rest- 

less and enterprising spirit, forsook their father^s trade, raa 
to sea, and joined a ctew of pirates. They socm distinguished 
themselves by their valour and activity, and becoming m^Mft* 
ters of a small brigantine, earned on their infamous trads 
with such conduct and success, that they assembled a fleet 
of twelve galleys, besides many vessels of smaller force. Of 
this fleet Horuc, the elder brother, called Barbarossa &om,the 
red colour of his beard, was admiral, and Hayradin second 
in command, but with almost equal authority^ They called 
themselves the friends of the sea, and the enemies of all 
who sail upon it ; and their names soon became terrible 
from the Straits of the Dardanels to those of Gibraltar^ 
Together with their fame and power, their ambitious views 
extended, and while acting as Corsairs, they adopted the 
ideas, and acquired the talents of conquerors. They ofiea 
carried the prizes which they took on the coasts of Spain 
and Italy into the ports of Barbary, and enriching the inha- 
bitants by the sale of their booty, and the thoughtless pr(K& 
gality of their crews, were welcome guests in every place 
at which they touched. The convenient situation of these 
harbours, lying so near the greatest commercial states at 
that time in Christendom, made the brothers wish for an 
establishment in that country. An opportunity of acconi-> 
pUshingthis quicl^y presented itself, which they did not $uf« 
fer to pass unimproved. Eutemi, King of Algiers, havii^ 
attempted several times, without success, to take a fort 
which the Spanish governors of Oran had built not far from 
his capital, was so ill advised as to apply for aid to Barbaros- 
sa, whose valour the Africans considered as irresistible. 
1516. The active Corsair gladly accepted of the invitati<MV ^oad 
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leavbg hifi brother Haym^ ¥rith tfie fleet, marched at the B O O K 
head of five thoiisand men to Algiers, where he waa receiv- ' 

ed as Aeir deliverc^.^ Such a force gave him the command X535, 
of the town; and as he perceived that the Moors neith^ 
suspected him of any bad intention, nor were capable with 
their Ught^armed troops of o|^x)sing his disciplined vete- 
rans, he secretly murdered the Monarch whom he had ^^""f'** 
c^agie to assist, and proclaimed himself King of Algiers in ther^ be- 
hia stead* The authority which he had thus boldly usurp- <^oflmM8. 
edy he endeavoured to estsdblish by arts suited to the geniu& gien. 
of the people whom he had to govern ; by Uberalily with- 
out bounds to those who favoured his promotion^ and by 
cruelty no lesa unbounded towards all whom he had any 
]:^ea6on to distrust. Not satisfied with the thnnie which he 
had acquired^ he attacked the neighbourmg King of Tre* 
mecen, mid having vanquished him in battle, added his do- 
minions to those of Algiers. At the same time, he conti- 
nued to infest the coast of Spain and Italy with fleets which 
resembled the armaments of a great monarch, rather than 
die light squadrons of a Corsair. Their frequent and cruel 
devastations obliged Charles, about the. begging of his 1A& " 
xeign, to furnish the marquis de Comares, governor of Oran, 
with troops sufiBcient to attack him. That ofiicer, assisted 
by the dethroned King of Tremecen, executed the commis- 
sion with such spirit, that Bar barossa's troops bemg beat in 
several encounters, he himself was shut up in Tremecen. ' 
After' defending it to the last extremity, he was overtaken 
in attempting to make his esc^, and slain while he fought 
with aa obstinate valour, worthy of his former fame and 
ei^iloits. 

His brother HajTadin, known likewise by the name of The pR>. 
Barbarossa, assumed the sceptre of Algiers with the same HaynSiin, 
ambkicm and abilities, but with better fortune. His reign ^^^ second 
being undijstm-bed by the arms of die Spaniards, which had 
ftdl occupation in the wars among the European powers, he 
regulated with admirable prudence the interior police of his 
kingdom, carried on his naval operations with great vigour, 
and extended his conquests on the continent of Africa* But 
perceiving that the Moors and Arabs submitted to his go- * 
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BOOK vernment with the utmost reluctance, and being afraid that 
' his continual depredations wbuld, one day, draw upon him 
1535. ^c ^"^s <>f ^^ Christians, he put his dominions under the 
Puts his protection of the Grand Seignior, and received from him a 
,mdJr the* ''^y ^^ Turkish soldiers sufficient for his security against 
protection his domestic as well as his foreign enemies. At last, the 
tan. ' lame of his exploits daily increasing, Solyman offered him 
the command of the Turkish fleet, as the only person whose 
valour and skill in naval afiairs entided him to command 
against Andrew Dona, the greatest sea-officer of that age* 
Proud of this distinction, Barbarossa repaired to Constanti- 
nople, and with a wonderful versatility of mind, mingling 
the arts of a courtier with the boldness of a Corsair, gained 
the entire confidence both of the Sultan and his Vizier* To 
them he communicated a scheme which he had formed of 
making himself master of Tunis, the most flourishing king- 
dom, at that time, on the coast of Africa; and this being 
approved of by them, he obtained whatever he demanded 
for carrying it into execution. 

fo"cmi^ His hopes of success in this undertaking were foimded 
qoering on the intestine divisions in the kingdom of Tunis. Mah- 
med, the last King of that country, having thirty-four sons 
by different wives, appointed Muley-Hascen, one of the 
youngest among them, to be his successor* That weak 
Prince, who owed this preference, not to his own merit, but 
to the ascendant which his mother had acquired over a Mo- 
narch doating with age, first poisoned Mahmed his father, in 
order to prevent him from altering his destination with re- 
spect to the succession ; and then, with the barbarous poli- 
cy which prevails wherever polygamy is permitted, and the 
right of succession is not precisely fixed, he put to death all 
his brothers whom he could get into his power. Alraschid, 
one of the eldest, was so fortunate as to escape his rage ; 
and finding a retreat among the wandering Arabs, made se- 
veral attempts, by the assistance of some of their chiefs, to 
recover the throne, which of right belonged to him. But 
these proving unsuccessful, and the Arabs, from their natu- 
ral levity, being ready to deliver him up to his merciless 
brother, he fled to Algiers, the only place of refuge remain- 



Tunis. 
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ing, and implored the protection of Baiiiaroasa; who, dis- BOOK 
earning at once all the advantages yrhxch might be gained ^* 
by supporting his title, received him with eveiy possible de- -^g- 
monstration of friendship and respect. Being ready, at that 
time, to set sail for Constantinople, he easily persuaded Al- 
raschid, whose eagerness to obtain a crown disposed him to 
believe or undertake any thing, to accompany him thither, 
promising him effectual assistance from Solyman, whom he 
represented to be the most generous, as well as most pow* 
eriiil Monarch in the world* But no sooner were they ar- 
rived at Constantinople, than the treacherous Corsair, re- 
gardless of all his promises tjo him, opened to the Sultan a, 
plan for conquering Tunis, and annexing it to the Turkish 
empire, by making use of the name of this exiled Prince, 
and co-operating with the party in the kingdom which was 
ready to declare in his favour. Solyman approved, with too 
much facility, of this perfidious proposal, extremely suitable 
to the character of its author, but altogether unworthy of a 
great Prince* A powerful fleet and numerous army were 
90on assembled; at the sight of which the credulous Alras- 
chid flattered himself that he should soon enter his capital 
in triumph. 

But just as this unhappy Prince was going to embark, he Itssuceeis. 
was arrested by order of the Sultan, shut up in the serag- 
lio, and was never heard of more. Barbarossa sailed with 
a fleet of two hundred and fifty vessels towards Africa* 
After ravaging the coasts of Italy, and spreading terror 
through every part of that countiy, he appeared before Tu- 
nis ; and landing his men, gave out that he came to assert 
the right of Alraschid, whom he pretended to have left 
sick aboard the admiral galley. The fort of Goletta, which 
commands the bay, soon fell into his hands, pardy by his 
own address, pardy by the treachery of its commander ; and 
the inhabitants of Tunis, weary of Muley-Hascen's govern- 
ment, took arms, and declared for Alraschid with such zeal 
and unanimity, as obliged the format to fly so precipitately, 
that he left all his treasures behind him. The gates were 
immediately set open to Barbarossa, as the restorer of their 
lawful sovereign* But when AJira§cl)i4 himself did not ap- 
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BOOK pear, aod when instead of hb name, diat of Stdytnaa abme 
' Iras heard among the acclamations of the Turkish soldiers 
^j3^ marching into the town, the peojde of Tunis began to sus*' 
pect the Cm^air's treachery* Their suspicions being soon 
converted into certainty, they ran to arms with the utmost 
fury, and surrounded the citadel, into which Barbarossa had 
led his trcx)ps. But having foreseen such a revdution, he 
was not unprepared for it ; he immediately turned against 
them the artillery on the ramparts, and by one brisk dis- 
charge, dispersed the numerous but undirected assailants, 
and forced them to acknowledge Solyman as their Sovereign, 
and to submit to himself as his viceroy. 

Bariwos- Hjs fij-jt care was to put the kingdom, of which he had 
dable pow thus got possession, m a proper posture of defence. He 
^^' strengthened the citadel which commands die town ; and 

fortifying the Goletta in a regular manner, at vast expense, 
made it'the principal station for his fleet, and his great bx> 
sen^ for military as well as naval stores. Being now pos« 
sessed of such extensive territories, he carried on his depre- 
dations against the Christian States to a greater extent, and 
with more destructive violence than ever. Daily complaints 
of the outrages committed by his cruizers were brought to 
die Emperor by his subjects, both in Spain and Italy* All 
Christendom seemed to expect from him, as its greatest 
and most fortunate Prince, that he would put an end to thia 
The exiled Acw an odious species of oppression. At the same time 
king of Muley-Hascen, die exiled King of Tunis, finding none of 
plores the the Mahometan Princes in Africa willing or able to assist 
emperor's ^q^ Jq recoveriniF his thrcxie, applied to Charies as the on« 
assistance. 1. ,j 1.. • t • • • 1. 

April 21, ly person who could assert his rights m (^)position to such a 

*^^* formidable usurper. The Emperor, equally desirous of de- 
livering his domimons from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
Baibarossa; of appearing as the protector of an unfortunate 
Ptince ; and of acquiring the glory annexed in ths^ age, . to 
every expedition against the Mahometans, readily conclud- 
ed a treaty with Midey-Hascen, and began to prepare fov 
invading Tunis. Having made trial of his owzk abilities km 
war in the late campaign in Hungary, he was now beccHiae 
so fond of the militat)^ character, that he determined to con^-" 
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n^ttod wAj» occasion in person* T^ united ttrength Ckf B O o k 
his dommions was called out upon an enterprise in which ^' 



the £i»peix>r was at^out to hazard his gloiy, and which drew i^^^ " 
the attention of aH Europe. A Flemish fleet carried from His pre. 
the |>orts of the Low-Countiy a body of German infimtry 'i fo^^cex- 
tbe gailies of Naples and Sicily took on board the veteran pedition. 
bands of Italians and Spaniards, which had distinguished 
diemselves by so many victories over the French ; the Em* 
peror himselif embarked at Barcelona with the flower of the 
Spanish nobility, and was joined by a axisiderable squadron 
from Portugal, under the command of the Infant Don Lew- 
is, the Empress's brother ; Andrew Doria conducted hia 
own gailies, the best appointed at that time in Europe, and 
commanded by the most skilful officers : the Pope furnished 
aU the assistance in his power towards such a pious enter* 
prise ; and the order of Malta, the perpetual enemies of the 
Infidels, eq\^ipped a squadron, which, though small, wa3 
fermidable by the valour of the knights who served on board 
of it. The port of Cagliari in Sardinia was the general place 
of rendezvous. Doria was appointed High- Admiral of th^ 
fleet ; the command of the land-forces under the Emperor 
was given to the marquis de Guasto. 

Qh the sixteenth of July, the fleet, consbtitig of near ^ye Lands i« 
hundred vessels, having on board above thirty thousand re- ^^^^^ 
gular troops, set sail from C^liati, and after a prosperous 
joavigation landed withm sight of Tunis. Barbarossa ha^ 
ving received early intelligence of the Emperor's inimense 
armament, and suspecting its destination, prepared with 
equal prudence and vigour for the defence of his new con* 
quest. He called in all his corsairs from dieir different sta- 
^GDS i he drew from Algiers what forces could be spared; 
he dispatched messengers to all die African Princes, Moors 
as well ^ Arabs, and by representing Muley-Hascen as an 
infiunous apostate, prompted by ambition and revenge, not 
Qiciy to become the vassal of a Christian Prince, but to conspire 
with him to extirpate the Mahommedan ffuth, he inflamed 
.diose jgnorsmt and bigoted dtiefs to such a degree, that thqr 

a Harau Asnales Brabant, t* 599^^ 
VOL. 11. 2 s 
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BOOK took arms as in a common cause. Twenty thousand hotse^ 
^' together with a great body of foot, soon assembled at Tunis ; 
and by a proper distribution of presents among them from 
time to time, Baibarossa kept the ardour which had brought 
them together from subsiding. But as he was too well ac- 
qusdnted with the enemy whom he had to oppose, to think 
that these light troops could resist the heavy-armed cavalry 
dokd veteran infEmtry which composed the Imperial army, 
his chief confidence was in the strengdi of the Goletta, and 
in his body of Turkish soldiers who were armed and disci- 
plined after the European fashion. Six thousand of these, 
under the command of Sinan, a renegado Jew, the bravest 
and most experienced of aB his corsairs, he threw into that 
Lays siege ^^^ which the Emperor immediately invested. As Charies 
to Goletta. had the command of the sea, his camp was so plentifully 
supplied not only with the. necessaries, but with all the lux- 
uries of life, that Muley-Hascen, who b^ not been accus- 
tomed to see war carried on with such order and magnificence, 
was filled with admiration of die Emperor's power. His 
troops, animated by his presence, and considering it as me- 
ritorious to shed their blood in such a pious cause, contended 
with each other for the posts of honour and danger. Three 
separate attacks were concerted, and the Germans, Spaniards, 
and Italians, having one of these committed *to each of them, 
pushed them forward with the eager courage which national 
emulation inspires. Sinan displayed resolution and skill be- 
coming the confidence which his master had put in him ; th^ 
garrison performed the hard service on which they were 
ordered with great fortitude. But though he interrupted 
the besiegers by frequent sallies, though the Moors and 
Arabs alarmed the camp with their continual incursions; 
die breaches soon became so considerable towsirds the land, 
while the fleet battered those parts of the fortifications which 
it could approach with no less fiiiy and success, that an as- 
Takes it **^^ being given on all sides at once, die place was taken 
by storm, by storm. Sinan, with the remains of his garrison, retired, 
July 25. after an obstinate resistance, over a shallow part of the bay 
towards the city. By the reduction of the Goletta, the Em- 
peror became master of Barbarossa's fleet, consisting of 
eighty-seven gallies and galliots, together with his arsenal^ 
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aM dixee hundred caniKxi, mostly brass, which were plant- BOOK 
ed on die ramparts ; a prodigious number in that age, and a ' 

remarkable pn)of of the strength of the fort, as well as of the ^^^^ 
gppeittncss of die corsair's power* The Emperor marched 
into the Goletta through the breach, and turning to Muley. 
Haacen who attended him, ^ Here," says he, ^^ is a gate 
open to you, by which you shall return to take possession of 
your dominions*'' 

Barbarosba, dioug^ he felt the fuU weight of the blow 
which he had received, did not, however, lose courage, or 
abandon the defence of Tunis. But as the walls were of 
great extent, and extremely weak ; as he could not depend 
on the fidelity of die inhabit^its, nor hope that the Moora 
and Arabs would sustain the hardships of a siege, he boldly 
determined to advance with his army, which amounted to 
fifty thousand men \ towards the Imperial camp, and to 
decide the fate of his kingdom by the issue of a batde. 
This resolution he communicated to his principal officers, 
and representing to them the fatal consequences which might 
follow, if ten diousand Christian slaves, whom he had shut 
iqi in the citadel, should attempt to mutiny during the ab<«. 
sence of the army, he proposed as a necessary precaution for 
the public security, to massacre them without mercy before 
he began his march. They all approved warmly of his in- 
tention to fight ; but inured as they were, in their piratical 
depredations, to scenes of bloodshed and ci:uelty, the bar* 
barity of his proposal concerning the slaves, filled them with 
horror ; and Barbarossa,^ rather from the dread of irritating 
them, than swayed by motives of humanity, consented to 
spare the lives of the slaves* 

By this iime the Emperor had begun to advance towards Defeats 
Tunis ; and though his troops suffered inconceivable hard- B^^^^s- 
ships in their march, over burning sands, destitute of wa« 
ter, and exposed to the intolerable heat of the sun, they 
soon came up with the enemy. The Moors and Arabs, 
emboldened by their vast superiority in number, immediately 

t Epistres de PrinceSy par Rascelli, p. 119, &c. ' 
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B 6 6 i rushed on to fhe attack with budiftouts^ bill iSUk Uttdlidk 
^' plined courage could not loAg stand the shock of Hgeiat ha(U 
j-g^ ' talicAS ; aod though Baifaaroasa, with admirable preMnceeC 
mind, and by exposing his own person to Ait greatest dais^ 
gers, endeavoured to rally them, the rout b^ame so i^etii^ 
ral, that he himself was hurried along with them kk tiutbt 
flight back to the city. There he found evety thmg in di6 at*' 
most confusion ; some of the inhabitants flying with dieir A* 
milies and effects ; others ready to set open their gates to 
the conqueror ; the Turkish soldiers preparing to retreat ; 
and the citadel, which in such circumstances might have aft 
ferded him some refuge, already in the possesaidn of liM^ 
Christian captives. These unhappy men, rendered desperate 
by their situation, had laid hold on the oppdrtutdty whidh 
Baibarossa dreaded. As soon as Ins army was at som<^ 
distance from the town, they gained two of their keepers^ 
by whose assbtance, knocking off their fetters, and bursting 
open their prisons, they oveipowered the Turkish galrison^ 
and turned the artilleiy of the fort against their fonher mas* 
ters. Barbarossa, disappointed smd enraged^ e&clainnng sem<§« 
times against die false compassion of his office^, and some* 
-^mes condemning his own imprudent compliance with tfidr 
ojmiion, fled precipitatdy to Bona. 

XnSkrT'" Meakwhile Charies, satisfied with the easy and idthost 
bloodless victory which he had gained, and advancing slow« 
ly with the precaution necessaiy in an enemy's country, did 
liot yet know the whole extent of his own good fortune. But 
at last, a messenger dispatched by the slaves acquainted hitti 
with the success of their noble effort for the recovery o£ 
their liberty ; and at the same time deputies arrived fW>m 
the town in order to present him the keys of their gates, and 
to implore his protection from military violence. IVhile he 
Was deliberating concerning the proper measures for this pur- 
pose, the soldiers, fearing that they should be deprived of 
the booty which thej' had expected, rushed suddenly, and 
without orders, into the town, and began to kill and plun- 
der without distinction. It was then too late to restrain their 

^ cruelty, their avarice, or licentiousness. All the outrages 

t)f which soldiers are capable in the fury of a storm, all the 
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<]tce6B^ of Krhkh men can be gulhy when their pusioiis are B O O IC 
heightened by the contempt and Imtred which difference ill ^' 
Hi^mers and religion inspire, were committed. Above ^^ 
thirty ^ousand oi die innoceiit mhabitants perished on diat 
unhappy day, and ten thousand were carried away as shves» 
Mnley^Hasceh took possession of a throne surrounded with 
carnage, abhorred by his sutgeets on whom he had brought 
such calamities, and pitied even by those whose rashness had 
been the occasion of them. The Emperor lamented the 
fetal accident which had stained the lustre of his victory ^ 
atid ainidst such a scene of horror there was but one specta^ 
cle that afforded hini any satisfection. Ten ^louswid Chria" 
dan slaves^ among whom were several persons of distinct 
tion, met him as he entered the town ; and fiiUing on diek' 
knees, ^lanked and blessed him as &eir deliverer. 

' At the same time Aat Charles accomplished his piomise Restores 
to the Moorish King, of re-establishing him in his domi- ^*|® ^^^ 
Aions, he did not neglect what was necessary for bridling the throne, 
power of the African corsaira, for the security of his own 
subjects, and for the interest of the Spanish cmwn : in or* 
Aet to gain these ends, he concluded a treaty widi Muley- 
Hascen on the following conditions ; that he should hold the 
kingdom of Tunis in fee of the crown of Spain, and do ho- 
mage to the emperor as his liege lord ; that all the Christian 
daves now within his dominions, of whatever nation, should 
he set at liberty without ransom ; that no subject of the Em- 
peror's should for the future be detained in servitude ; that 
no Turkish corsair should be admitted into the ports of his 
dominions ; that free trade, together with the public exer* 
cise of the Christian religion, should be allowed to all the 
Emperor's subjects ; that the Emperor should not only re* 
tain the Goletta, but that all the other sea-ports in the king^ 
dom which were fortified should be put into his hands ; that 
Muley-Hascen should pay annually twelve thousand crowns 
for the subsistence of the Spanish garrison in the Goletta ; 
that he should enter into no alliance with any of the Empe- 
ror's enemies, and should present to him every year as an 
acknowledgment of his vassalage, six Moorish horses, and 
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B O O K as numyhawks^ Having dius settled the aiEurs of Africa ; 
^' diastised the insolence of iht corsairs ; secured a safe re^^ 
treat for the ships of his subjects, and a proper station to his 
own fleets, on that coast from which he was most infested 
Aag. 17. by piifatical depredations ; Charles embarked again for £u* 
it>pe, the tempestuous weather, and sickness among his^ 
troops^ not permitting him to pursue Barbarossa*. 

'^ isl<"7 Bt this expedition, the merit of which seems to have been 
emperor^ estimated in that age, rather by the apparent generosity of 
tcqiiiicd. the undertaking, the magnificence wherewith it was con?* 
ducted, and the success which crowned it, than by the im- 
portance of the consequences that attended it, the Emperor 
attained a greater heig^ of glory than at any other period 
of his reign. Twenty thousand slaves whom he freed from 
bondage, either by his arms, or by his treaty with Muley* 
Haacen^, each of whom he clothed and furnished with the 
means of returning to their respective countries, spread all 
over Europe the fiune of their bene&ctor's mumficence, esE^ 
tolling his power and alulities witii the exaggeration flow- 
ing from gratitude and admiration. In comparison with 
him the other Mooarchs of Europe made an inconsiderable 
figure. They seemed to be solicitous about nothing but their 
{n-ivate and particular interests ; while Charles, with an ele- 
vation of sentiment which became the chief Prince in Chris- 
tendom, appeared to be concerned for the honour of the 
Christian name, and attentive to the public security and 
welfare. 

n Do Mont Corps Diplomat, ii. 123- Summonte Hist, di Naipoli, iv. 89. 

X Job. Etropii Diarium Expedition. Tanetanae, ap. Scard. v. ii. p. 320, 
&c. Jovii Histor. lib. xxxiv. 153, &c. Sandov. ii. 154, &c. Vertoi Hist. 
de Cheval. de Malthe. Epistresdes Princes, par Ruscelli^ traduites par fieUe- 
Ibrest, p. 119, 120, &c. Anton. Pontii Consentini Hist. Belli adv. Barbar. 
ap. Mathaei Analecta. 

y Summonte Hist, de Nap. vol. iv. p. 103. 
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» 

Unfortunately for the reputation of Francis I. B ^ O K 
among his contemporaries, his conduct, at this juncture, ap- , 

peared a perfect contrast to that of hb rival, as he laid hold 1535. 
on the opportunity a£forded him, by the Emperor's having "^^^J^ 
turned his whole force against the common enemy of Chris* war be- 
tendom, to revive his pretensions in Italy, and to plunge ^^'^^^^ 
Europe into a new war. The treaty of Cambray, as has and Fna- 
been observed, did not remove the causes of enmity between ^**' 
the two contending Princes ; it covered up, but did not ex- 
tinguish the flames of discord. Francis in particular, who 
waited with impatience for a proper occasion of recovering 
the reputation as well as the territories which he had lost, 
continued to carry on his negociations in different courts 
against the Emperor, taking the utmost pains to heighten 
Ae jealousy which many Princes entertained of his power or 
designs, and to inspire the rest with the same suspicion and 
fear: among others, he applied to Francis Sforza, who, 
though indebted to Charles for the possession of the dutchy 
^ of Milan, had received it on such hard conditions, as ren- 
dered him not only a vassal of the Empire, but a tributary 
dependent upon the Emperor. The honour of having mar- 
ried the Emperor's niece, did not reconcile him to this ig- 
nominious state of subjection, which became so intolerable 
even to Sforza, though a weak and poor-spirited Prince, that 
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B O O K he listened with eagerness to die first proposab Freoicis made 

' of rescuing him from the yoke. These proposals were con- 
1535. veyed to him hy Maraviglia, or Merveille, as he is called 
by the French historians, a Milanese gentleman residing 
at Paris ; and soon after, m order to cany on the negocia- 
tion with greater advantage,* Merveille was sent to Milan^ 
on pretence of visiting his relations, but with secret creden« 
tials from Francis as his envoy. In this character he was 
received by Sforza. But notwithstanding his care to keep 
that circumstance concealed, Charles suspecting, or having 
received information of it, remonstrated and threaiteped in 
such an high tone, that the Duke and his ministers, equally 
intimidated, gave the w(»*ld immediately a most infamous 
proof of their servile fear of offending the Emperor. As 
Merveille had neither the prudence nor the temper which 
the function wherein he was employed required, they art- 
friUy decoyed him into a quairel, in which he happened pn 
Vtcis^, kill his antagonist, one of the Duke's domestics, apd hav- 
ing instantly seized hioi, they ordered him to be tried f<Hr 
that crime, and to be beheaded. Fraucis, no less astoni^br 
ed at this violation of a chaisicter held sacred amtmg ^ 
most uncivilized nations, than enraged at the insult offered 
to the dignity of his crown, threatened Sforza with the oSectp 
of his indignadoq, and complained to the emperor, wjiom 
.he considered as the real author of that une)campledo^trage» 
But receiving no satisfaction iroxa either, he appealed to al) 
the Princes of Europe, and thought himself now entided t6 
take vengeance for an injury, which it would have been in-^ 
decent and pusillanimous to let pass wi^ impunity* 

Francis dc- Being thus furnished with a pretext for beginning a war, 
allies? ° ' ^^ which he had afready resolved, he multiplied his effort* 
in order to draw in other Princes to take part in the quarreL 
But all his measures for this purpose were disconcerted by 
unforeseen events. After having sacrificed the honour of 
the royal family of France by the marriage of his son with 
Catharine of Medici, in order to gain Clement, the deaA 
of that Pontiff had deprived him of all the advantages which 
he expected to derive fix)m his friendship. Paul, his suo- 
cessor, though attached by inclination to the loipjeris^ ipl;fi* 
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tMW secfmed determined to mguntain ikt neutndit^ miit^blt BOOK 
IQ his cbamcter as the common father of the contending ^^* 
Princes. The king of England, occupied with domestic "TZZ ' 
cares and projects, declined, for once, engaging in the af- 
han of the continent, and refused to assist Francis, unless 
he would imitate his example, in throwing off the Papal su- 
premacj* These disappointments led him to solick, with Hlsnegoci- 
greater earnestness, the aid of the Protestant Princes asso? thtOtr'^ 
ciated hy die league of Smalkalde. That he might the more n»i Pro- 
easily acquire their confidence, he endeavoured to accoqir ^^^^ 
modate himself to their predominant passion, zeal for their 
leligious tenets. He affected a wonderful nioderation widi 
regard to the points in dispute ; he permitted Bellay, his en. 
voy in Germany, to explain his sentiments concerning some 
of die most important articles, in terms not far different 
fimn those used by the Protestants ^i he even condescend- 
cd to invite Melancthoo, whose gende manners and pacific 
spirit distmguished him among the refi>rmers, to visit Pa. 
ris, diat by his assistance he might concert the most proper 
measures for reconciling the ccmtending sects which so un- 
happily divided the church'*. These concessions must be 
eoBsid^^d rather as arts of policy, than the result of convic* 
tion; for whatever inqiression the new opinion^ in religion 
had made on his sisters, the Queen of Navarre and Dutch- 
ess of Perrara, the gaie^ of Francis's own temper, and hin 
love of pleasure, allowed him little leisure to examine theo- 
logical controversies. 

But soon after he lost all the firuits of this disingenuout^ irritatar 
artifice, by a step very inconsistent with his dedaratipna to ^^°^' 
Ae German Princes. This step, however, the prejudices 
of the age, and the religious sentiments of his own subjects, 
rendered it necessary for him to take. His close union with 
the King c^ England, an excommunicated heretic ; his fre- 
quent negociations with the German Protestants ; but 9boy» 
aO, his giving public audience to an e^ivoy from Sultan So? 

a Freheri Script. Rer. German, iii. 354, &c. Sleid. Hisu irS. 183% 
Seckend. lib. iit. 103. 
b Csmerarii Vitft Fh. Melanctboiiis, 12o. Ha^. 1655. p. 12. 

TOL. ii. St 
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BOOK lyman/ had excited violent suspicions concerning the since* 
^^- rity of his attachment to religion. To have attacked the 
Emperor, who, on all occasions, made high pretentions to 
zeal in defence of the Catholic faith, and at the very junc- 
ture when he was preparing for his expedition against Bar^ 
barossa, which was then considered as a pious enterprise, 
could not have failed to confirm such unfavourable senti-^ 
ments with regard to Francis, and called on him to vindi- 
cate himself by some extraordinary demonstration of his re- 
verence for the established doctrines of the church, 'pie 
mdiscreet zeal of some of his subjects, who had imbibed the 
Protestant opinions, furnished him with such an occasion as 
he desired. They had affixed to the gates of the Louvre, 
and other public places, papers containing indecent lefleo 
tions on the doctrines and rites of the Perish church. Six 
of the persons concerned in this rash action were discovered 
and seized. The King, in order to avert the judgments 
which it was supposed their blasphemies might draw down 
upon the nation, appointed a solemn procession. The holy 
sacrament was carried through the city in great pomp; 
Francis walked uncovered before it, bearing a torch in his 
hand ; the princes of the blood supported the canopy over 
!t ; the nobles marched in order behind. In the presence of 
this numerous assembly, the King, accustomed to. express 
himself on every subject in strong and animated langiiage, de^ 
dared diat if one of his hands were infected with heresy, he 
would cut it oflF with the other, and would not spare even 
his own children, if found guilty of that crime. As a dread- 
ful proof of his being in earnest, the six unhappy persons 
were publicly burnt before the procession was fiuished, with 
circumstances of the most shocking barbarity attending their 
execution^. 

They re- ' The Princes of the league of Smalkalde, filled with re- 

fose tojoin gentment and indignadon at the cruelty with which their 

brethren were treated, could not conceive Francis to be sjn- 

cere, when he offered to protect in Germany those very 

tenets, which he persecuted with such rigbur in his own do- 

c Beksrii Comment. Rer. G^aiic. 646. Sleid. Hist. 17S, Sec. 
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minions ; so that all Bellay's art and eloquence in vindicat- BOOK 
ing his master, or apologizing for his conduct, made but ^^' 
Mttle impression upon theoK They considered likewise, ^^^ ' 
that the Emperor, who hitherto hsul never employed vio- 
knce against the doctrines of the Reformers, nor even giv- 
en diem much molestation in their progress, was now bound 
by the agreement at Ratisbon, not to disturb such as had 
enibraced the new opinions ; and the Protestants wisely re- 
garded this as a more certain and immediate security, than 
the precarious and distant hopes with which Francis endea- 
voured to allure them. Besides^ the manner in which he 
had behaved to his allies at the peace of Cambray, was too 
lecent to be foi^tten, and did not encourage others to rely 
much on his friendship or generosity. Upon all these ac- 
counts, -the Protestant Princes refused to assist the French. 
Kipg in any hostile attempt against the Emperor. The. 
Elector of Saxony, the most zealous among them, in order 
to avoid giving any umbrage to Charles, would not permit 
Melancthon to visit the court of France, although that Re- 
former, flattered perhaps by the invitation of so great a Mo- 
narch, or hoping that his presence there might be of signal 
advantage to the Protestant cause, discovered a strong in- 
clination to undertake the journey *. 

But though none of the many Princes who envied or ThcPrcnch 
dreaded the power of Charles, would second Francis's ef- ^cesto- 
forts in order to reduce and circumscribe it, he, neverthe- wards Ita* 
fess, commanded his army to advance towards the frontiers ^' 
of Italy. As his sole pretext for taking arms was that htt 
might chastise the Duke of Milan for his insolent and cmd 
breach of die law of nations, it might have been expected 
that the whole weight of his vengeance was to have fallen cm 
his territories. But on a sudden, and at their veiy com- 
mencement, the operations of war took another (Urection* 
Charles Duke of Savoy, one of the least active and aUe 
Princes of the line from which he descended, had marri- 
ed Beatrix of Portugal, the sister ctf the Empress. By her 
great talents, she soon acquired an abso^te ascendant over 

^ 4Cftmeram Vita MelaD. 142, &)C. 415. S«ckend. lib. iii. lOT. 
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B O O fc her husband : and proud of her affinity to the Emperor, <fp 
alhired by the magnificent prombes with which he flattered 



* 1535. ^^ ambition, she formed ah union between die D^e and 

die Imperial court, extremely inconsistent with diat aeutra« 

Kty, which wise policy as well as die situation €x[ his dkmii^ 

nions had hitherto induced turn to obatbrve in aft the qoarrda 

between the contending Monarchs. - Francis was dnmdant* 

ly sensible of the distress to which he might be txfcm/td^j£f 

when he entered Italy, he should leave behind him the ter* 

ritories of a IVnce, devoted so obsequiouriy to the £mpe)> 

ror, that he had sent his eldest son to be educated in tiio 

court of Spain, as a kind of hostage for Ms fiddity. Cfe^ 

ment die SevenA, who had repres^ited this danger in m 

strong light during his interview with Francis at Mavsefflea^ 

suggested to him, at the same time, die |xroper method tif 

guarding agiainst it, having advised him to begin his opecsh 

Takes pos- tious against the Mifamese, by taking possessicn of Smo^ 

session of m w%» ■* ^ i» > f 

the Duke ^^d Piedmont, as the only ceitam way of securmg a conK 

of Savoy's munication with his own dominions* Francis, higfafy irfi-i 
'^'' tated at the Duke 6n many accounts, particid»ly for haviag 
supplied the ConstaUe Bouifoon with the money that eA» 
fltiled him to levy the body of troops which mined the 
French army in the fatal battle of Pavia, was not unwiKn|; 
to let him now feel bodi how deeply he resented, and how 
severely he could punish diese injuries* Nor did he want 
aeversd pretexts which gave some colour of equity to the 
violence that he intended* The territories of France and 
Savoy lying contiguous to each other, and intermingled im 
many places, wious disputes, unavoidaUe in such a aituaM 
tion, subsisted between the two sovereigns concerning the 
limts of their respective prcq)erty ; and beside^ Francis, in 
vight of his mother Louise of Savoy, had laige claims upoa 
the Duke her lHX>ther, lor her share in their father's succes- 
sion. Being unwilling, however, to begin hostilitiea with-> 
out some cause of quarrel more specious than these pret«ei« 
aicms, many of which were obsolete, and others dubioua^' 
he, demanded permission to march through Piedmont ixiim. 
Way to the Milanese, ho^ng^that the Duke, from an excess 
of attachment to the Imperial interest, might rfefiise this re- 
quest, ittxd ditis {;ive a gviaite^ t^^^caipmic0<f jiMa6totto all 
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his operMaons tigaaist tiiin. Bat, if wt nny bdieve lUe Us* BOOK 
loiians ai Savoy, who a{^)dir to be better mfonned with re* 



gaffd to tfakpsffticidflr than those of France, tlie Duke vea^ yy^ « 
I7, aod widi a good grace, granted what it was not m his 
power to deny, promising free passage to the French troops 
as was desired ; so that Frands, as the only mediod now 
left of justifying die measures which he determined to take, 
was oUiged to insist for full satisfiurtion with regard to 
every dting that either the citiwn of France or his modier 
Louise could demand of die house of Savoy ^* Such an 
evasive answer, as might have been ejcpecfeed, being made 
to diis requisition, the French army under the admiml Brion 
poured at once into die Duke's territories at different {daoes. 
The countries of Bresse and Bugey, united at that dme to 
Sa^^, were over*run in a moment. Most of the towns in 
the dutchy of Savoy opened their gates at the a{q>roach of 
the enemy ; a few which attempted to make resistance were 
easily talken ; and before the end of the campaign, die D«dca 
aaw himself stripped of all his dominions, but the provinor 
of Piedmont, in which there were notmany places in a con- 
ation to be defended. 

To comi^ete the Duke's nusfertunes, the dty <3i Geneva, Tht ch^of 
the sovereignty of which he churned, and in some degree ^^*^' 
possessed, threw off hb yoke, imd its revolt drew along Hbertj. 
widi it die loss of the adjacent territories. Geneva was, at 
diat time, an Imperial city ; and though imder the direct 
dooui^n of its own bishops, and die remote sovereignly .<if 
the Dukes of Savoy, die form of its intemd cmsslitxti^OA 
was purely repuMicGin, being governed by syndics and a 
eouncB chosen by the citizens. From these distinct and 
<^ften clashing jurisdictions, two opposite parties took their 
rise, and had long subsisted in the state; die one coaspoBtd 
of die advocates for the privikges of tlK conmmnity, aasmn** 
edthe name otEigmtZy or confederates in defence of ISke^ 
tfi and branded the other, whidi supported the ejusoopal 
or ducal prerogatives, widi the name of MammekAu wr ^SSSL 

%SltstmteG<»ea)tieiq^ de Scnrpe, par^idiuiOi>2^Qai. fi4. %ymi. 
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BOOK slaves. At lehgdi, die Protestam o]niiioD8 begbmng to 
' spread among the citisens, inspired such as embraced them 
l^y with that bold enterprismg spirit which always accompanied 
or was naturally produced by them in their first operations* 
As both the Duke and bishop were from interest, from 
{»-ejudice, and ftxnn pditical considerations, violent enemies 
of the Reformation, all the new converts joined with warmth 
the party of the £ignotz ; and zeal for religion, mingling 
with the love of libert}^ added strength to that generous 
passion. The rage and animosity of two &cti<ms, shut up 
within the same walls, occasioned frequent insurrections, 
which terminating mosdy to the advantage of the friends of 
libcfrty, they daily became more powerfuL 

■* The Duke and Bishop, forgetdng their ancient contests 
about jurisdiction, had united against tiieir common eiie-^ 
mies, and each attacked diem with his proper weapons* 
Hie Bishop excommunicated the people of Geneva as guilty 
of a double crime ; of impie^, in apostatising from the 
established religion ; and of sacrilege, in invading the rights 
of his see. The Duke attacked them as rebels against their 
laidiil Prince, and attempted to render himself master of 
W34. the city, first by surprise, and then by open force. TTie 
citizens, despi^ng the thunder of the Bishop's censures^ 
boldly asserted their independence against the Duke; and 
partly by their own valour, pardy by the power&l assistance 
whidi they received from the canton of Berne, together 
with some small supfdies both of men and mcxiey, secredy 
fiimished by the king of France, they defeated all his at*, 
tempts. ' Not satisfied with having repulsed him, <»- with, 
remaining sdways upon the defensive themselves, they now 
took advantage of the Duke's inability to resist them, while 
overwhelmed by the armies of France, and seized several 
casdes and places of strength which he possessed m the. 
neighbouriiood of Geneva; thus delivering the city.fipm 
those odious monuments of its former subjection, and ren^ 
dering the public liberty more secure for the futi^. At 
the same time the canton of Berne invaded and conquered 
the Pays de Vaud, to which he had some jxret^isions* The 
canton of Friburgh, though zealously attached to the Catho-' 
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fie religion^ and having no subject of contest with the Duke^ BOOK 
laid hold on part of the spoils of that unfortunate Prince. A ^*' 
great portion of these conquests or usurpations being stiU 
retained by the two cantons, add considerably to their pow- 
er, and have become the most valuable part ofdieir territo- 
ries* Geneva, notwithstanding many schemes and enter- 
prises of the Dukes of Savoy to re-estaUish their dominion 
over it, still keeps possession of its independence ; and in 
consequence of that Uessing, has attained a degree of con- 
sideration, wealth, and elegance, which it could not other^i 
wise have reached ^. 

AitfiDST such a succession of disastrous events, the Duke The empe* 
of Siftroy had no other resource but the Empeit)r's protec- J^'J'JI^^* 
tion^ which, upon his return from Tunis, he demanded the Duke 
with the most earnest importunity ; and as his mis&rtunes *^°^' 
were bccasioned chiefly l^ his attachment to the Imperial 
interest, he had a just tide to immediate assistance* Charles, 
however, was not in a condition to support him with that 
vigour and dispatch which the exigency of his affiurs csdled 
for. Most of the troops employed in the African ea^di* 
tion, having been raised for that service alone, were disband- 
ed as soon as it was finished; the veteran forcies under An- 
tonio de Leyva were hardly sufficient for d>e defence of the 
Milanese ; and the Emperor^s treasury was entirely drained 
by his extraordinary efforts against the infidels. 

But the death of Francis Sforza, occasioned, according Oct. 24k, 
to some historians, by the terror of a French invasion, which sforza° 
had twice been fatal to his family, afforded the Emperor l^uke of 
full leisure to prepare for action. By this unexpected event, 
the nature of the war, and the causes of discord, were total- 
ly changed. Francis's first pretext for taking arms, in order 
to chastise Sforza for the insult offered to the dignity of his 
crown, was at once cut off; but as that Prince died without 
issue, all Francis's rights to the dutchy of Milan, whiph he 

f Hist, de la Ville dc Geneve, par Spon, IS©, Utr. 1685, p. 99. Hist, de 
la Refonnatlon de Suisse, par Rouchat. Gen. 1728, torn. iv. p. 294, &^, 
torn, v^ p. 216, &c, Mem. de Bellay, 181. 
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BOOK hsd jielded otiy to Sfbrza and hia posteri^, returned bade 
^^ to him in full force* As the recovery of the Milane3e wa^ 
the favoimte object of that Monarch, he instantly renewed 
hia datm to it ; and if he had supported his pretensions by 
ordering the powerful army quartered in Savoy to advance 
without losing a moment towards Milan, he could hardly 
have fiiiled to secure the in^portant point of possession* But 
Francis, who became less enterprising as he advanced in 
years, s»d who was overawed sometimes into an e:Kcess 

FnncU*i ^f ^^utioQ \^y ^ remembrance of his past misfortunes, ear 

lion to Uist deavoured to establish his rights by negociation, not by ariDS ; 

dvtcbj. ^g^^ g^jj^ ^ timid moderation, fatal in all great affairs, neg» 
leded to inqvove the &vourable cjiportunity which present- 
ed itsdf. Charles was more decisive in his operation^ ^and 
in quality of sovereign, took possession of the daid^ a^ a 
vacant fief of the Empire. While Francia endeavoured to 
explain and assert his title to it, by ai:gaments wd memo- 
liids, or employed various arts in order to reconcile the Ita- 
lian powers to die thoughts of his regaining footing in Italy^^ 
his rival was ailendy taking e£fectual steps to prevent it. The 
Emperor, however, was very careful not; tp discover too ear^ 
ty an intention of this kind ; but seeming to admit the equity 
of Francis's claim, he iqppeared solicitous only about giving 
ham possession in such a manner as might not disturb the 
IMsace of Europe, or overturn the balance of power in Italy^ 
which the politicians of that country were so desirous of pre-' 
serving. By this ardfice he deceived Francis, and gained 
ao much confidence widi the rest of Europe, that, almost 
without incurri]^ any suspicion, he involved the a£Fair in 
new difficukies, and protracted the negociations at pleasure. 
Sometimes he proposed to grant the investiture of Milan to 
the Duke of Orleans, Francises second son, sometimes to 
the Duke of Angouleme, his third son ; as the views and 
inclinations of the French court varied, he transferred his 
choice alternately fitom the one to the other, with such pro- 
found and well-conducted dissimulation, that neither Francis 
nor his ministers seem to have penetrated his real intention ; 
and all. military operations were entirely suspended, as if 
nothbg had remamed but to enter quiedy into possession ^ 
what they demanded. 
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DvHtKG the idteiral of kimH« gdbed in this nufmer, BOOK 
Chwrles, on his retuni from Tuim, assembled die states ^^' 



both of Sicily and Naples^ and as they thought themselves ^ j^ 
greatly honoured by die presence of their sovereign, and Charles's 
were no less pleased with the apparent disinterestedness of ^^^ot 
his expedition into Africa, than daisied by the succea war. 
which had attended his arms, he {Hfevmled <» them to vote 
him such liberal subsidies as were seldom granted in th«t 
age. This eaaUed hun to recruit his veteran troc^)s, to le- 
vy a body of Grenuans, and to take every other proper pre-i 
cauti(m for executing or supporting the measures on which 
he had determined. Bellay, die French envoy in Germa- 
ny, having discovered the intention of rabing troops in that 
cocmtry, notwithstanding all die pretexts em^oyed in order 
to conced it» first alarmed his master with this evident proof 
of the Emperor's insincerity ^. But Francis was so possess- 
ed at diat time with the rage of negociadon, in all die ard» 
Sees and refinements of which his rival far surpassed him^ 
diat instead' of beginning his military operations, and push- 
ing them with vigour, or seizing the Milanese befiire the 
Imperial army was assembled, he satisfied himself with 
msdting new cSkars to the Emperor, in order to procure the 
investiture by his voluntary deed: His offers were, indeed, 
so liberal and advantageous, diat if ever Charles had intended 
to grant his demand, he could not have rejected them widi 
decency* He dexterously eluded them by declaring that 
until he consulted the Pope in person, he could not take his 
final resoluticBi with regaord to a point which so neariy con*^ 
cemed the peace of Italy. By thi& evasion he gained some 
fardier time for ripening the schemes which he had in 
view. 

The Emperor at last advanced towards Rome, and mslde The empt:- 
his pid)lic entry mto that city with extraordinary pomp ; but R^me!^" 
it being found necessary to remove the ruins of an ancient April 6, 
temple <^ Peace, in order to widen one of the streets through 
which the cavalcade had to pass, all the historians take no- 
tice of this trivial circumstance, and they are fond to inter* 

S Mem. de BeUay, 193. 
VOL, I^ 2 V 
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BOOK pret it as an omen of the bloody war that foDowed; Charfesy 
^^' it is certaun, had by this time banished ail thoughts of peace y 
^^2e and at last threw off the mask^ with which he had so long 
covered his designs fix)m the court of France, by a declara* 
tion of his sentiments no less singular than explicit. The 
French ambassadors having in their master's name demand* 
ed a definitive reply to his propositions concerning the inves- 
titure of Milan, Chaiies promised to give it next day in pre- 
sence of the Pope and Cardinals assenabled in full consistory. 
His public These being according^ met, and all the foreign ambassa- 
i^lnst^* dors invited to attend, the Emperor stood up, and addres- 
Francis. sing himself to the Pope, expatiated fiur some time on the 
sincerity of his own wishes for the peace of Christendom, 
as well as his abhorrence of war, the miseries of whidi he 
enumerated at great lengdi, widi studied and elaborate ora- 
tory ; he complained that all bis endeavours to preserve the 
tranquillity of Europe had hidierto been defeated by tfae^ 
restless and unjust ambition of the French King ; ^t even 
during his minority he had proofs of the unfriendly and hos- 
tile intentions of that Monarch ; diat afterwards, he had 
openly attempted to wrest from him the Imperial crown 
which belonged to him by a tide no less just than natural; 
that he had next invaded his kingdom of Navarre ; that 
not satisfied with this, he had attacked his territories as weQ: 
as those of his allies both in Italy and the Low-Countries ; 
that when the valour of the Imperial troops, rendered irre- 
sistible by the protection of the Almighty, had checked his' 
progress, ruined his armies, and seized his person, he conti- 
nued to pursue by deceit what he had undertaken with injus- 
;tice ; that he had violated every article in the treaty of Ma- 
drid to which he owed his liberty, and as soon as he return- 
ed to his dominions took measures for rekindling the war 
which that pacification had happily extingmshed ; that when 
new misfortunes compelled him to sue again for peace at 
Cambray, he concluded and observed it with equd insinceri- 
ty; that soon after he had formed dangerous connexions 
with the heretical Princes in Germany, and incited them to 
cBsturb the tranquillity of the Empire ; that now he had dri- 
ven the Duke of Savoy, a Prince married to a sister of the 
Empress, and joined in close alliance with Spain, out of the 
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greMerpartofhisterrifxiries; diact after injuries ^ often re* BOOK 
peMedf and. amidst so many sources of discoid, all hope of ^^' 
amilyor ccmoord became deqierate ; and though he himself y^T' 
was still willing to grmt the investiture of Milan to one of 
the Princes of France, there was Utde probability of diat 
event taking place, as Francis, on the one hand, would not 
consent to what was necessaiy f<Hr securing the tranquillity 
of Europe, nor on the other,, could he thmk it reasonable 
or safe to give a rival the unconditional possession ot-sH 
that he demanded* *^ Let us not, however, added be, con* 
timie wantonly to shed the blood of our innocent subjects; 
let us decide the quarrel man to man, with what arms he Challenges 
pleases lo choose, in our shirts, on w island, a bridge, or ^e'combAt' 
aboard a. gaUey moored in a river; let the dutchy of Bur* 
gundy he put in deposit on iiis part, and diat of Mihm on 
anine ; these shall be the prize of the conqueror; and a:^ 
that, let the united forces of G^many, Spam, and France, 
be en^doyed to humbk the power of the Turk, and to ex- 
tupate heresy out of Christendom. But if he, by declining 
thb method of terminating our difierences, renders war in- 
evitable, nothing shall divert me from prosecuting it to such 
exti^mily, as st^ill reduce one of us to be the poorest gen- 
tleatfi in his own dominion's. Nor do I fear that it willbe 
on me this misfortune shall |all ; I enter upon action with 
the fairest prospect of success ; the justice of my cause, die 
union of my subjects, die number and valour of my troops, 
the experience and fideli^ of my generals, all combine to in^ 
sure it. Of all these advantages, the King of France is 
destitute ; and were my resources no more certiiin, and my 
hc^s of victory no better founded than his, I would instant- 
ly tluow myself at his feet, and with folded hands, and a 
ropt abont my neck, implore his mercy ^." 

This Icmg harangue the Emperor delivered with an ele- 
vated voice, a haughty tone, and the greatest vehemence of 
expression and gesture. The French ambassadors, who did 
not fiilly comprehend his meaning, as he spake in th^ Spa- 
nish tcMigue, were totally disconcerted, and at a loss how 

hBeUayyl99. Sandov. Histor. del Sniper, iu 326. ^ 
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BOOK &ty should answer such an uaaqiected iimtccnne ; when 

' erne of diem began to vindicate l^s master's oonduot, Chaitai 

} j^ interposed abnipdy, and would sot permit him to pvooeed* 

The Pope, without entering into anjr piatki^ar detsiil, satis-' 

fied lumself with a short but pathetic recoram^idadDn of 

peace, together widi an oifer of employing l^ifi siiicexe e&> 

deavours in order to procure that Messing to ChrislendcMH i 

and the assembly bit^e up in die greatest ast«iiisl|l&tiifll at 

The mo- ^ extraordimoy scene which had beiesi e^nbited. £a no 

this rash P^^ <^ his conduct, indeed, did Charles iver. daviate-so 

measure, ^^ijely from his gei^ral dtaracter, bi^ead of that pmdkitt 

reccAection, that composed and regular deportment aesiriGt^ 

]y attentive to decoram, and so admimbly adapted ia conr 

ceal his own passions^ for which he was at all ^ther tines 

conspicuous, he appears on diis occasion be&re one of iki^ 

most august asaenri^es in Eufcpe, boastiag of kis owm 

power and exploits widi insoknce ; inireighing agabs^ Jus 

cnei)^ with indecency ; and cluAenging>him'to comfapt with 

an ostentatious valour, more becommg a cha9i|Moa m iro* 

mance, than die first Monarch in Chmtendonu Bm the 

welUknown and powerful operation of emsi^B^xtieA prpspnilf^ 

as well as of exaggerated pnuse, even upon th^ iimesc 

minds, sufficiently account for diis seeming incoaaisteftC]r« 

After having xxMmpeOed Soljrmm to retreat, and having^ sirq>- 

ped Barbarossa of a kingdom, Charles began to consider 

his arms as mvincible* He had been entertmed, ever siace 

bis return from Africa, widi rq>eated scenes of triumpfais 

and piAlic rejoicings ; the orators and poets of Italy, die 

most elegant at diat time in Europe, had exhausted their 

ges»us in panegyric cm his conduct and merit, to which d»r 

astrdbgers added magnificent promises of a iiftc»>e splendid 

fortune still in store* Intoidcated widi all these, he tat^ 

tiis usual reserve and moderation, and was unable to restrain 

this extravagant sally of vanity, whidi became the more re* 

maricable, by being bpdi so uncommon and so pubKc^ 

He himsetf seems to have been immediatcif aensiUe of 
die impropriety of his behaviour^ mid when the Fl;e»ch am* 
bassadors demanded next day a more clear explanation of 
what he had said concerning die combat, he told diem that 
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^lejr 'were not to conaMer his proposal as a formal diaDcnge BOOH 
to dieir master, but as an esq^edient for jM^venting blood* ^^' 
shed ; he endearoiflncd to soften several expressions in his dis* ^^^ 
course ; and spoke fai terms foil of respect towards Francis. 
But though this slig^ apology was far from being sufficient 
to remove Ae offence which had been given^ Frands, by an 
unaccountable infotuation, contnmed to negociate, as if it 
had still been possible to bring their di£Ferences to a period 
by an amicadde composition. Charles, finding him so eager 
to run into the snare, favoured the deception, and by seem» 
hig to listen to his proposab, gained farther dme to prepare 
for the e Acution of his own designs^. 

At last, Ae Imperial army assembled on the frontiers <rf p^J*^ 
the Milanese, to die amount of forty diousand 'foot and ten Fmicei 
diousadd horse, while that of France encamped. near-Veiu 
ceffi in Piedmont, being gready inferior in 'number, and 
weakened by the departure of a body o( Swiss, whom Cfaarfea 
artfully persuaded the popish cantons to recal, diat they 
might not serve against the Duke of Savoy, their ancient 
aBy. The French general, not daring to riak a battle, re- 
th^ as soon as die Imperialists advanced* The- £nqien>r Ms^ &.' 
put himself at die head of his forces, wluch the Marquis 
del Guasto, the Duke of Alva, and Ferdinand de Gonzaga 
eoBsmanded under him, though die sufMreme direction of 
die whole was committed to Antonio de Ley va, whose ahili^ 
ties and experience jusdy entided him to that distinction* 
Charies soon discovered his intention not to confine hiaope^ 
rations to die recovery of Piedmont and Savoy, but to push 
forward and invade the southern provinces of France. This 
sdieme he had long meditated, and had long been taking 
measures for executing it widi such vigour as might insure 
success. He had remitted large sums to his sister, the go-^ 
vemess of the Low-Countries, and to his brodier, the King 
of die Romans, instructing them to levy all the forces in 
their power, in order to form two separate bodies, the one 
to enter France on the side of Picardy, the other on die 
side of Champagne ; while he, with the main army, fell upon 

ilto^^deB^UftX, 205, &c. 
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B O O K die opp6site froqtier of the kingdom. Trusting^' tp tfa^sa 
/^^' vast preparatipiis, he thought it impossible that Fraiicis 
l^gg could resist so many une3q)ected attacks, on such different 
quarters ; and began his enterprise with such confidence of 
its happy issue, that he desired Jovius the historian, to make 
a large provision of paper sufficient to record the vicUNries 
which he was going to obtain. 

His ministei?! and generals^ instead of entertainjbgthcr 
same sanguine hopes, represented to him in the strongest 
terms the danger of leadmg his troops so &r from his x>wii 
territories, to such a distance from his magazines,and into pro* 
vinces which did not yield sufficient subsistence fw their own 
inhabitants* They entreated him to consider the inexhaus- 
tible resources of France in maintaining a defensive war, 
and. the active zeal with winch a galhmt nobility would serve 
a Prince whom th^y loved, in repelling the enemies of tfaeir 
country; they rec^Ued to his. remembrance the fatal mis- 
carriage of Bourfavon M&d Pescara, when they ventured upon 
the san^ ent^rp^ise. under circumstances which seemed ;a« 
certain to promise success; the Marquis del Gqfbsto^ in 
particular, feU on his knees, and coqured him to abandon 
the undert^ing m& desperate. But many circumstances 
combined in leading Charles to disregard all their remon- 
strances. He could seldom be brought, on any occasion, to 
depart from a resolution which he had once taken; he, was 
p}o apt to under-rate and despise the talents of his rival die 
J^ing of France, because they differed so widely fromuhis 
own ; he was blinded by the presumption which accompa- 
nies prosperity ; and relied, perhaps, in some degree, on the 
prophecies which, predicted the increase of his own grandeur. 
He not <mly adhered obstinately to his own plan, but deter- 
mined to advance towards France without waiting for the 
reduction of any part of Piedmont, except such towns as 
were absolutely necessary for preserving his communication 
with the Milanese. 

Recovers . Xhe Marquds de Saluces, to whom Fnmcis had intrust- 
Soke of ed the command of. a small body of troops left for the de- 
Savoy 'g £gjj^g of Piedmont, rendered this moi^ easy than Charles 
oomimoni. ^ • 
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had any reason to expect. That Nobleman, educated in the BOOK 
court of France, distinguished by continual marks of Ac ^^* 
King's favour, and honoured so lately with a charge of such a^^ 
importance, suddenly, and without any provocation or pre- 
text of disgust, revolted from his benefactor. His motives 
to this treacherous action were as childish as the deed itself 
was base. Being strongly possessed with a superstitious 
faith in divination and astrology, he believed with full assiu*- 
ance, that the fatal period of the French nation was at 
hand ; that on its ruins the Emperor would establish an uni- 
versal monarchy ; that therefore he ought to follow the dic- 
tates of prudence, in attaching himself to his rising fortune, 
and could incur no blame for deserting a Prince whom Hea- 
ven had devoted to destruction*^. His treason became still 
more odious, by his employing that very authority with 
which Francis had invested him, in order to open the king- 
dom to his enemies. Whatever measures were proposed 
or imdeitaken by the officers under his command for the 
defence of dieir conquests, he rejected or defeate4. What- 
ever properly belonged to himself, as commander in chief, 
to provide or perform for that purpose, he totally neglected. 
In this manner, he rendered towns even of the greatest con- 
sequence untenable, by leaving them destitute either of 
provisions or ammunition, or artillery, or a sufficient garrison ; 
and the Imperialists must have reduced Piedmont in as short 
a time as was necessary to march through it, if Montpezat, 
the governor of Fossano, had not, by an extraordinary effort 
of courage and military conduct, detained them almost a 
month before that inconsiderable place. 

By this meritorious and seasonable service, he gained his '*«^«*'* 
master sufficient time for assembling his'forces, and for con- defence of 
certing a system of defence against a danger which he now ^** ^^^S- 
saw to be inevitable. Francis fixed upon the only proper 
and effectual plan for defeating the invasion of a powerful 
enemy; and his prudence in choosing this plan, as well as 
his perseverance in executing it, deserve the greater praise, 
as it was equally contrary to his own natural temper, and to 

kBellay, 222,a.246,b. 
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E o O K tbe genius ofthe French aatkMu He determined to rc&Aas 
' sdtogether upon the defensive ^ never to hazard a botde, or 
^53^ even a great skirmish, without certainty c^ success ; to for- 
tify his camps in a regular manner ; to throw garrisons odiy 
into towns of great strength ; to deprive die enemy of sub- 
sistence, by laying waste the country before them ; and ta 
save the whole kingdom, by sacrificing one of its provinces. 
Mommo. Th€ execution of this plan he committed entirely to the 
rency with marechal Mc«tmorency, who was the author of it ; a man 
tion^onr wonderfiiDy fitted by nature for such a trust. Haughty, se- 
vere, confident in his own abilities, and despising those of 
pther men; incapable of being diverted from any res«dution> 
by remonstnmces or entreaties -, and, in prosecuting any 
scheme, regardless alike of kve or of pity. 

He en- MoNTMORENCT made choice of a strong camp uxnieF the 

Avignon, walls of Avignon, at the confluence of the Rh^ie and the 
Durance, one of which plentifully supplied his taro(^ with 
all necessaries from the inland provinces, and the other co* 
vered his camp on that side where it was most probable the 
enemy^ would approach. He laboured with unwearied in- 
dustry to render the fi^rtifications of diis camp inqnregnaUe,. 
and assembled there a considerable army, though gready 
inferior to that of the enemy ; while the King with another 
body of troops encamped at Valence higher up the Rhone. 
Marseilles and Aries were the only towns he thou^ it ne- 
cessary to defend ; the former, in order to retain the com- 
mand ofthe sea; the latter, as the barrier ofthe province 
of Languedoc ; and each of these he fiimished widi nume-^ 
rous garrisons of his best tro<^>s, comnumded by officers on 
whose fidelity and valour he could rely. The inhabitants of 
the other towns, as well as erf* the open countzy, were com- 
pelled to abandon their houses, and were conducted to the 
mountains, to the camp at Avignon, or to die inland pro- 
vinces. The fortifications of such places as might have ai^. 
fprded shelter or defence to the enemy, were thrown down. 
Com, forage, and provisions of every kind, were carried 
away or destroyed ; all the mitts ^id ovens were ruined, and 
the wells filled up or rendered useless. The devastation ex- 
tended from the Alps to Marseilles, and from the sea to the 
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confines of Dauj^ine ; nor does history aSbrd any instance BOOK 

among civilized nations, in which this cruel expedient for ^^* 

the puUic safety was employed with the same rigour. 

153o* 

At length, the Emperor arrived with the van of his army Charles en., 
on the frontiers rf Provence, and was still so possessed with **" ^'*" 
confidence of success, that during a few days, when he was 
obliged to halt until the rest of his troops came up, he began 
to divide his future conquests among his officers; and as a 
new incitement to serve him with zeal, gave them liberal 
promises of offices, lands, and honours in France ^ The 
face of desolation, however, which presented itself to him, 
i^en he entered the country, began to damp his hopes ; and 
convinced him that a Monarch, who in order to distress an 
enemy, had voluntarily ruined one of his richest provinces, 
would defend the rest with desperate obstinacy* Nor was 
it long before he became sensible that Francises plan of de- 
fence was as prudent as it appeared to be extraordinary. His 
fleet, on which Charles chiefly depended for subsistence, 
was prevented for some time by contrary winds, and other 
accidents to which naval operations are subject, from ap-/" 
proachingthe French coast; even after its arrival, it afford** 
ed at best a precarious and scanty supply tb such a numerous 
\}ody of troops «■; nothing was to be found in the country it. 
self for their support ; nor could they draw any considerable 
aid from the dominions of the duke of Savoy, exhausted al- 
ready by^ maintaining two great armies^ The Emperor was 
no less embsBTassed how to employ, than bow to subsist hb 
farces ; for though he was now in possession of almost an 
entire province, he could not be said to have the command 
of it, while he held only defenceless towns ; and while the 
Trench, besides their camp at Avignon, continued masters 
of Marseilfes and Aries. At first he thought of attacking 
the camp, and 6f terminating the war by one decisive blow ; 
but skilfoi officers, who were j^pointed to view it, declared 
the attempt to be utterly impracticable. He then gave or- ^^^,^ 
ders to invest Marseilles and Aries, hoping that the French Marseillci, 
would quit their advantageous post in order toTelieve them^ 

1 fidlay^ 266, ». m Sandov. li. 231. 
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BOOK but Montmorency adhering firmly to his plan,' remained in»- 
' moveable at Avignon, and the Imperialists met with such a 
1536, warm reception from the garrisons of both towns, that they 
relinquished their enterprises with loss and disgrace. As a 
last effort, the Emperw advanced once more towards Avig- 
non, though with an army harassed by the perpetual incur- 
sions of small parties of the French light troops, weakened 
by diseases, and dispirited by disasters, which seemed the 
more intolerable, because they were unexpected. 

^ncy'sfor- DuRiNG these operations, Montmorency found himself 
titude in exposed to greater danger from his own troops than from 
to htrplan *^ enemy ; and their inconsiderate valour went near to have 
of defence, precipitated the kingdom into those calamities, which he 
with such industry and caution had endeavoured to avoid. 
Una;ccustomed to behold an enemy ravaging their country 
almost without control ; impatient of such long inaction ; 
unacquainted with the slow and remote, but certain effects 
of Montmorency's system of defence ; the French wished 
for a battle with no less ardour than the ImperiaUsts. They 
considered the conduct erf their general as a disgrace to their 
country. His caution they imputed to timidity ; his circum- 
spection to want of spirit ; and the constancy with which he pur- 
sued his plan, to obstinacy or pride. These reflections, whis- 
pered at first among the scddiers and subalterns, were adopt- 
ed, by degrees, by officers of high rank ; and as many of 
them envied Montmorency's favour with the ICing, and 
more were dissatisfied with his harsh disgusting manner, the 
discontent soon became great in his camp, which was filled 
with general murmurings, and almost open complaints 
against his measures. Montmorency, on whom^ the s^iti- 
ments of his own troops made as little impression as the in- 
sults of the enemy, adhered steadily to his system ; thoughi 
in order to reconcile the army to his maxims, no less con- 
trary to the genius of the nation, than to the ideas of war 
among undisciplined troops, he assumed an unusual affability 
in his deportment, and often explained, with great con* 
descention, the motives of his conduct, the advantages 
which had already resulted from it, and the certain success 
with which it would be attended. At last, Francis joined 
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his army at Avignon, which having received several rein- BOOK 
forcements, he now considered as of strength sufficient to ^^' 
face the enemy. As he had put no small constraint upon ^^^6, 
himself, in consenting that his troops should remain so long 
upon the defensive, it ca^ hardly be doubted but that his 
fondness for what was daring and splendid, added to the 
impatience both of officers and soldiers, would at last have 
over-ruled Montmorency's salutary caution ". - 

Happily the retreat of the enemy delivered the kingdom T^ «- 
from the danger which any rash resolution might have oc- wmched 
casioned. The Emperor, after spending two inglorious condition 
months m Provence, without havmg performed any thmg pcrial ar- 
suitable to his vast preparations, or that could justify the *")'• 
confidence with whidi he had boasted of his own power, 
found diat, besides Antonio de Leyva, and other officers of 
distinction, he had lost one half of his troops by diseases, 
or by famine; and that. the rest were in no condition to 
struggle any longer with calamities, by which so many of 
dieir companions had perished. Necessity, therefore, ex- 
torted from him orders to retire ; and though he was some 
time in motion before the French suspected his intention, a 
body of light troops, assisted by crowds of peasants, eager 
to be revenged on those who had brought such desolation 
on their country, hung upon the rear of the Imperialists, 
and by seizing every fiivourable of^rtuni^ of attacking them, 
direw diem often into confusion. The road by which they fled, 
for they pursued their march with such disorder and pre- 
cipitati<xi, that it scarcely deserves the name of a retreat, 
was strewed widi arms or baggage, which in their huiTy 
and trepidation diey had abandoned, and covered with the 
sick, the wounded, and the dead ; insomuch that Martin 
BeOay, an eye-witness of their calamides, endeavours to 
give his readers some idea of them, by comparing their mi- 
series to those which die Jews suffered from the victorious 
and destructive arms of the Romans^. If Montmorency, 
at this critical moment, had advanced with all his forces, 
nodung could have saved the whole Imperial army from ut- 

n Mem. de Bellay, 269, &c. 312, &c. 
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BOOK tcr nun. But that general, by standing so long and so ob- 
' _^ sdnately on the defensive, had become cautious to excess ; 



1535. ^^® mind, tenacious of any bent it had once taken, could 
not assume a contraiy one as suddenly as the change of cir« 
cumstances required ; and he still c<xitinued to repeat his £»• 
vourite maxims, diat it was more prudent to allow the lion 
to escape, than to drive him to despair, and that a bridge 
of gold should be made for a retreating enemy. 

The Emperor having conducted the shattered remains of 
bis troops to the frontiera of Milan, and appointed the mar- 
quis del Guasto to succeed Leyva in the government of that 
dutchy, set out for Genoa. As he could not bear to expose 
himself to the scorn of the Italians, after suclva sad reverse 
of fortune ; and did not choose, under his present circum** 
stances, to revisit those cities through which he had so late^ 
ly passed in triumph for on6 conquest, and in certain ex* 
November, pectation of another ; he embarked direcdy for Spain <"• 

.^P?*^"* Nor was the progress of his arms on the opposite frontier 
' of France such as to alleviate, in any degree, the losses 
which he had sustained in Provence. Bellay, by his ad«» 
dress and intrigues, had prevsuled on so many of the Ger* 
man Princes to withdraw the contingent of troops which Aey 
bad furnished to iht King of the Romans, that he was oblig-^ 
cd to lay aside all thoughts of his intended irruption into 
Champagne. Though a powerful army levied in the Low- 
Countries entered Picardy, which they found but feebly 
guarded, while the strength of the kingdom was drawn to* 
Ivards the south ; yet the nobility taking arms with their usu- 
al alacrity, supplied by their spirit the defects of the King^s 
preparations, and defended Peronne, and other towns which 
Were attacked, with such vigour, as obliged the enefmy to 
retire, without making any conquest of importance i. 

Thus Francis, by the prudence of his own measures^ and 
by the union and valour of his subjects, rendered abortive 
those vast efforts in which his rival had almost exhausted 

p lovii Hiflfeor. lib. xxxv. p. 174, &c. q Mem. do Bellaj, 31S, &e. 
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kis wkok &rce. As this humUed the Emperor's nrogaiice BOOK 
Ho less than it checked his power, he was mortified more 



poMon. 



sensibty on this occasion than on any other, during the ^53^ 
course of the long contests between him and the French. 
Monarch* 

Okb circumstance alone embittered the joy with which SrSauf 
the success of the campaign inspired Francis. That was phin. 
die death of the Dauphin, his eldest son^ a Prince of great 
hopes, and extremely beloved by the people on account c^ 
hi^ resemblance to his father. This happening suddenly, J^P"****'* 
was imputed jto poison, not only by the vulgar, fond of as- 
cribing the death of illustrious persons^s to extraordinary 
causes, but by the King and his ministers. The count de 
Montecuculi, an Italian nobleman, cup-bearer to the Dau- 
phin, being seized on suspicion and put to the torture, open- 
ly charged the Imperial generals, Gonzaga and Leyva, with 
having instigated him to the commission of that crime : he 
even threw out some indirect and obscure accusations against 
the Emperor himsdf. At a time when all France was ex- 
asperated to the utmost against Charles, this uncertain and 
extorted chax^ was considered as an incontestible proof of 
guilt ; while the confidence with which both he and his of- 
ficers asserted their own innocence, together with the in- 
dignation, as well as horror, which they expressed on their 
being supposed capable of such a detestable action, were lit* 
tie attended to, and less regarded*^. It is evident, however, 
ihsA the Emperor could have no inducement to perpetrate 
such a crimke, as Francis was stiU in the vigour of life him- 
self, and had two sons, beside the Dauphin, grown, up aI-< 
^mofit to the age of manhood. That single consideration^ with* 
out mentionii^ the Emperor's general character, unblemish- 
ed by the imputation of any deed resembling this in atroci** 
ty, is mcHre than sufficient to counterbalance the weight of a 
dubious testimony uttered during the anguish of torture '• 
According to the most unprejudiced historians, the Dau- 
phinV deadi was occasicmed by his having drank too freely 
ef cold water after over-heating himself at tennis ; and this 

r Mem. de BeUay, 289» t Sandov. Hist, del Eniper. 11. 231. 
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BOOK account, as it is the most simple, is likewise the most credit 
' Ue. But if his days were cut short by poison, it is not im?- 
153^. probable that the Emperc»- conjectured rigfady, when he af» 
finned that it had been administered by the direction of 
Catharine of Medici, in order to secure the crown to the 
Duke of Orleans, her husband^. The advantages i?esult* 
ing to her by the Dauphin^s death, were obvious as wdl as 
great ; nor did her boundless and daring ambition ever re* 
coil from any action necessary towards attainiBg the objects^ 
which she had in view.- 

1537. Next year opened with a transaction very uncommon, 
thrwlia- ^^ ^ incapable of producing any effect, that it would not 
mentof Pa- deserve to be mentioned, if it were not a striking proof of 
theei^ie-*' the personal animosity which mingled itself in all die hos- 
wr. tilities between Charles and Francis, and which often be-- 

traycd them into such indecencies towards each other, as 
lessened the dignity of both. Francis^ accompanied by d&e 
peers and princes of the blood, having taken his seat in the 
parliament of Paris with the usual soleranides, the advocate*^- 
general appeared ; and after accusing Charles of Austria 
(for so he affected to call the Emperor) <^ having violated 
the treaty of Cambray, by which he was absolved ftt>m the 
homage due to the crown of France for the counties of Ar- 
tois and Flanders; insisted that this treaty being now void, he 
was still to be considered as a vassal of the crown, and by 
consequence, had been guilty of rebelUon in taking arms 
against his sovereign; and therefore he demanded that 
Charles should be summoned to appear in person, or by his 
counsel, before the parliament of Paris, his legal judges, to. 
answer fi^r this crime. The request was granted ; a hersM^ 
repaired to the fttmtiers of Picsordy, and summoned him 
with the accustomed formalities to appear against a day pre- 
fixed. That term being eiq)ired, and no person appearing 
in his name, the parliament gave judgment, ^ That Charles 
of Austrik had forfeited by rebellion and contumacy those 
fiefs ; declared Flanders and Artois to be re-united to the 
crown of France ;" and ordered their decree for this pur^ 

» Vera y Zunig:a Vidaje Carlo V. p. rif. 
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pose to be published by sound of trumpet on the frontiers of B O O K 
tlttse provinces \ • '^^• 

1537". 
SooH after this vain display of his resentment, rather than Campaign 

of his power, Francis marched towards the Low-Countries, °P^"' ^^ 
as if he had intended to execute the sentence which his par- Coancriei. 
liament had pronounced^ and to seize those territories which ^****** 
it had awarded to him. As the Queen of Hungary, to whom 
her brother the Emperor had committed the government of 
that part of his dominions, was not prepared for so early a 
campaign, he at first made some progress, and took several 
towns of imp<MrtUEice. But being obliged soon to leave his 
army, in (mler to superintend the other operations of war, 
the Flemings having assembled a numerous army, not only 
recovered most of the places which they had lost, but began 
to make:Conquests in their turn. At last they invested Te- 
rouenne, and the Duke of Orleans, now Dauphin, by the 
death of his brother, and Montmorency, whom Francis had 
honoured with the constable's sword, as the reward of his 
gr«at services du^ng the former campaign, determined to ha- 
zard a battle in order to relieve it. While they were advancing ^ g|„pe„. 
for this purpose, and within a few miles of the enemy, they sion of 
were stopt short by the arrival of an herald from the Queen *'™* **>«'«' 
of Hungary, acquainting him that a suspension of arms was 
now agreed upon. 

This unexpected event was owing to the zealous endea- 
vours of the two sisters, the Queens of France and of Hun- 
gary, who had long laboured to reccmcile the contending 
Monarchs. The war in the Netherlands had laid waste the 
frontier provinces of both countries, without any real advan- 
tage to either. The French and Flemings equally regretted 
the interruption of their commerce, which was beneficial to 
both. Charles as well as Francis, who had each strained to 
the^ utmost, in order to support the vast operations of the 
former campaign, found that they could not now keep ar- 
mies on foot in this quarter, without weakening their opera- 
tions in Piedmont, where both wished to push the war with 

n Lettrts et Memoirts d'Etat, par Ribier, 2 torn. Bloisi 1666. torn. L 
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B O O R die greatest vigour. All these circumstances facilitated tbe 
^*- negociations of the two Queens ; a trace was conc^ided, to 
continue in force for ten months, but it extended no farther 
Jtily 30.' tfian the Low-Countries". 

and m In Piedmont die war was still prosecuted widi great am- 

Piedmom. ^^^^ . and diough neidier Charles nor Francis could make 
die powerfiil eflfbrts to which diis ammosity prompted di«n, 
they contmued to exert themselves like combatants, whose 
rancour remains after dieir strengdi is exhausted. Towns 
were alternately test and retaken; skirmishes were foug^ 
every day ; and much blood was shed, widiout any action, 
diat gave a decided superiority to eidier side. At last Ae 
two Queens, determimng not to leave unfinished die good 
work which dieyhad begun, prevailed, by dieir importi«a*e 
solicitations, die one on her brodier, die odier on her hue- 
band, to consent also to a trace in Piedmont for tfiree mondui. 
The conditions of it were, diat each should keep possesawn 
of what was in his hands, and after leaving garrisons in ibe 
towns, should wididraw his army out of d« provmce ; and 
diat plenipotentiaries should be apptnnted to adjust aQ mat- 
ters m dispute by a final treaty y. 

Motive! The powerfiil motives which inclined bodi Princes to diis 
'^'*- accommodation, have been often mentioned, llie expen. 

ses of die war had far exceeded the sums which dieir reve- 
nueswere capable of supplying, nor durst diey venttn* upon 
any great addition to die impositions then estaUisbed, as 
subjects had not yet learned to bear widi patience die im- 
mense burdens to which they have become accustomed m 
modem times. The Emperor in particular, diough he had 
contracted debts which in diat age appeared prodigious 
had it not in his power to pay die large arrears long due to hw 
army. At die same time he had no prospect of denvmg aay 
aid in money or men eidier ftom die Pope or VeoctwM, 
fliough he had employed promises and direats, altenate^', 
in Older to procure it. But he found die former not only 
fixed in his resolution of adhering steadily to die neutralHy 

X Memoires de Rtbier, 56. _ ^^ 
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whicli he had always declared to be suitable to his character, BOOK 
but passionately desirous of bringing about a peace. He * 

perceived that the latter were still intent cm their ancient ob- ^^^^^ 
ject of holding the balance even between the rivals, and so* 
licitous not to throw too great a weight into either scale. 

What q(uule a deeper impression on Charles than all these, of which, 
was the dread of the Turkish arms, which, by his league ^f^^J^^*'* 
with Solyman, Francis had drawn upon him. Though with th« 
Francis, without the assistance of a single ally, had a war to ^I^JJ^^ 
maintain against an enemy gready superior in power to him- the most 
self, yet so great was the horror of Christians, in that age, 2""*^'" 
at £Uiy union with infidels, which they considered not only 
as dishonourable but profane, that it was long before he 
could be brought to avail himself of the obvious advantages 
resulting from such a confederacy. Necessity at last sur- 
mounted his delicacy and scruples. Towards the close of 
the preceding year. La Forest, a secret agent at the Otto- 
man Porte, had concluded a treaty with the Sultan, whereby 
Soljnnan engaged to invade the kingdom of Naples, during 
the next campaign, and to attack the King of the Romans in 
Hungary with a powerful army, while Francis undertook to 
enter the Milanese at the same time with a proper force* 
Solyman had punctually performed what was incumbent on 
him. Barbarossa with a great fleet appeared on the coast of 
Naples, filled that kingdom, from which all the troops had 
been drawn towards Piedmont, with consternation, landed 
without resistance near Taranto, obliged Castro, a place of 
some strength, to surrender, plundered the adjacent coun- 
try, and was taking measures for securing and extending 
his conquests, when the unexpected arrival of Dona, toge- 
ther with the Pope's gallies,and a squadron of the Venetian 
fleet, made it prudent for him to retire. In Himgary the 
progress of the Turks was more formidable. Mahomet, their 
general, after gaining several small advantages, defeated 
the Germans m a great batde at Essek on the Drave*. 
Happily f<H- Christendom, it was not in Francis's power to 
execute with equal exactness what he had stipulated ; nor 

a Istuauheffi Hist. Hung. lib. xlii. p. 139. 
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B- O O K could he assemble at this juncture an army strong enough to 
penetrate into the Milanese. By this he failed in recover- 
j^gy ing possession of that Dutchy j and Italy was not only saved 
from the calamities of a new war, but from feeling the de» 
solating rage of &e Turkish arms, as an addition to all that 
it had suffered**. As the Emperor knew that he could not 
long resist the efforts of two such powerful confederates, nor 
covdd expect that the same fortunate accidents would concur 
a second time to deliver Naples, and to preserve the Mila* ^ 
nese : as he foresaw that the Italian states would not only tax 
him loudly with insatiable ambition, but might even turn 
their arms against him, if he should be so regardless of 
their danger as obstinately to protract the war, he thought 
it necessary, both for his safety and reputation, to give hia 
consent to a truce* Nor was Francis willing to sustain all the 
blame of obstructing the re-establishment of tranquillity^ or 
to expose himself on that account to the danger of being de» 
serted by the Swiss and other foreig^rs in his service. He 
even began to apprehend that his own subjects would serve 
him coldly^ if by contributing to aggrandize the power of 
the Infidels, whkh it was his duty, and had been the ambi» 
tion of his ancestors to depress, he c<Mitinued to act in di» 
rect opposition to all the principles which ought to influence 
a Monarch distinguished by the title of Most Christiaa 
King. He chose, for all tli^se reasons^ rather to run the 
risk of disobliging his new ally the Sultan, than, by an iln» 
seasonable adherence to the treaty with hifli, te^ forfeit what 
was of greater consequence. 



tions of a 
peace be- 
tween 
Charlet 
and Fran- 
cis. 



BxTT though both parties consented to a truce, the plenf* 
potentiaries found insuperable difficulties in settling the arti* 
cles of a definitive treaty^. Each of the Monarchs, with the 
arrogance of a conqueror, aimed at giving law to the others 
and neither would so far acknowledge hia inferiority, as to 
sacrifice any point of honour, or to relinquish any matter of 
right -, so that the plenipotentiaries spent the time in long 
and fruitless negociations, and separated after agreeing to 
prolong the truce for a few months. 
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Tre pope, however, did not despair of accomplisking 8| B O O K 
point in which the plenipotentiaries had failed, and took up- ' 

on himself the sole burden of negotiating a peace. To 1533!^ 
form a confederacy capable of defending Christendom from The pope 
the formidable inroads of the Turkish arms, and to concert thcM"in* 
effectual measures for the extirpation of the Lutheran here* pcnoo. 
sy, were two great objects which Paul had much at heart, 
and he considered the^union of the Emperor with the King 
of France as an essential preliminary to both« To be th« 
instrument of reconciling these contending Monarchs, whom 
his predecessors by dieir interested and indecent intrigues 
had so often embroiled, was a circumstance which could not 
fell of throwing distinguished lustre on his character and ad- 
ministration. Nor was he without hopes that while he pup- 
sued this laudable end, he might secure advantages to his 
own family, the aggrandizing of which he did not neglect, 
though he aimed at it with a less audacious ambition than 
was common among the Popes of that century. Influenced 
by Aese considerations, he proposed an interview between 
the two Monarchs at Nice, and offered to repair thither in 
person, that he might act as Mediator in composing all their 
differences. When a Pontiff of a venerable character, and 
of a very advanced age, was willing, from his zeal for peace, 
to undergo the fatigues of so long a journey, neither Charles 
nor Francis could with decency decline the interview. But 
though both came to the place of rendezvous, so great was 
the difficulty of adjusting the ceremonial, or such the re- 
mains of distrust and rancour on each side, that they refus- 
ed to see one another, and every thing was transacted by the 
intervention of the Pope, who visited them alternately. 
With all his zeal and ingenuity he could not find out a me- 
thod of removing the obstacles which prevented a final ac- 
commodation, particularly those arising from the posses- 
sion of the Milanese ; nor was all the weight of his authori-. 
ty sufficient to overcome the obstinate perseverance of either 
Monarch in asserting his own claims. At last, that he a truce for 
might not seem to have laboured altogether without effect, ten yeaw 
he prevailed on them to sign a truce for ten years, upon the at Nice. 
same condition with the former, that each should retain what June 18. 
was now in his possession, and in the mean time should send 
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BOOK ambassadors to Rome, to discuss their pretensions at lei- 
' sure*. 

153& 

Thts ended a war of no long continuance, but very ex- 
tensive in its operations, and in which both parties exerted 
their utmost strength. Though Francis failed iiTthe object 
that he had principally in view, the recovery of the Mila- 
nese, he acquired, nevertheless, great reputation by the wis- 
dom of his measures as well as the success of his arms in 
repelling a formidable invasion ; and by keeping possession 
of one half the Diike of Savoy's dominions, he added no in- 
considerable accession of strength to his kingdom. Whereas 
Charles, repulsed and baffled, after having boasted so anxv 
gandy of victory, purchased an inglorious truce, by sacri- 
ficing an aBy who had rashly confided too much in his friend- 
ship and power. The unfortunate Duke murmured, com- 
plained, and remonstrated against a treaty so much to hi$ 
disadvantage, but in vain ; he had no means of redress, and 
was obliged to submit. Of all his dominions, Nice, with 
its dependencies was the only comer of which he himself 
kept possession. He saw the rest divided between a pow- 
erful invader and the ally to whose protection he had trust- 
ed, while he remained a sad monument of the imprudence 
of weak princes, who, by taking part in the quarrel of mighty 
neighbours, between whom they happen to be situated, 
are crushed and overwhelmed in the shock. 

Interview A FEW days after signing the treaty of truce, the Empe- 

Charles ^^r set sail for Barcelona, but was driven by contrary winds 

and Fran- tx) the island St. Margaret on the coast of Provence. When 

^^es-mor- Francis, who happened to be not far distant, heard of this, 

^»- he considered it as an office of civility to invite him to take 

shelter in his domini(»is, and proposed a personal interview 

with him at Aigues-mortes. The Emperor, who would not 

be outdone by his rival in complaisance, instandy repaired 

thither. As soon as he cast anchor in the road, Francis, 

without waiting to settle any point of ceremony, but relying 

c Recueil des Traitez» ii. 210. Relatione del Nicolo Tiepolo de TAbo- 
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implicidjr on the Emperor's hcmoiir for his security, visited BOOK 
him on board his galley, and was received and entertadned ^^' 
with the warmest demonstrations of esteem and ai&ction. ""^5^ 
Next day the Emperor repaid the confidence which the 
King had placed in him. He landed at Aigues-mortes with 
as little precaution, and met with a reception equally cordiaL 
He remained on shore during the nig^t, and in both visits 
the two Monarchs vied widi each other in expressions of re- 
spect and friendship ^. After twenty years of open hostili- 
ties, or of secret enmity ; after so many injuries reciprocal- 
ly inflicted or endured ; after having formally given the lie 
and challenged one another to single combat ; after the Em- 
peror had inveighed so pjublicly against Francis as a Prince 
void of honour or integrity ; and after Francis had accused 
him of being accessary to the murder of his eldest son, such 
an interview appears altogether singular and even unnatural. 
But the history of these Monarchs abounds with such sur- 
prisbg transitions. From implacable hatred they appeared 
to pass, in a moment, to the most cordial reconcilement ; 
from suspicion and distrust to perfect confidence ; and from 
practising all the dark arts of a deceitful policy, they could 
assume, of a sudden, the liberal and open manners of two 
gsdlant gentlemen. 

The Pope, besides the glory of having restored peace to 
Europe, gained, according to his expectation, a point of 
great consequence to his family, by prevailing on the Em- 
peror to betroth Margaret of Austria, his natural daughter, 
formerly the wife of Alexander di Medici, to his grandson 
Octavio Famese, and in consideration of this marriage, to 
bestow several honours and territories upon his future son- 
in-law. A very tragical. event, which happened about the xhc assa«. 
beginning of the year one thousand five hundred and thirty- sinationof 
seven, had deprived Margaret of her first husband. That ^•^ mSic^ 
young Prince, whom the Emperor's partiality had raised to 
the supreme power in Florence, upon the ruins of the public 
liberty, neglected entirely the cares of government, and 

dSandov. Hist. vol. ii. 238. Relation de TEntrevue de Chart. V. & 
Fran. I. par M. de la Kivoire. Hist, de Langued. par D. D. De Vic k 
Vaisette, torn. v. Preuves, p. 93. 
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B ^ O K abandoned himself to the most diascdate debauchery* hc^ 
renzo di Medici, his nearest kinsman, was not only Ae com- 
j^^ panion but director of his pleasures, and employing all the 
powers of a cultivated and inventive genius in this dishonour* 
able ministry, added such elegance as well as variety to vice, 
as gained him an absolute ascendant over the mind of Alex* 
ander. But while Lorenao seemed to be sunk in luxury, 
and affected such an appearance of indolence and efiemina* 
cy, that he would not wear a sword, and trembled at the 
sight of blood, he concealed under that disguise, a dark, 
designing, audacious spirit* Prompted either by the love of 
liberty, or allured by the hope of attaining the supreme pow* 
er, he determined to assassinate Alexander his benefactor 
and friend. , Though he long revolved this design in his 
mind, his reserved and suspicious temper prevented lum 
from communicating it to any person whatever ; and con- 
tinuing to live with Alexander in their usual familiar!^, he, 
one night, under pretence of having secured him an assig* 
nation with a lady of high rank whom he had often scdicited, 
drew that unwary Prince into a secret apartment of his 
house, and there stabbed him, while he lay carelessly on a 
couch expecting the arrival of the lady whose company he 
had been promised* But no sooner was the deed done, than 
standing astonished, and struck with horror at its atrocit}', 
he fOTgot, in a moment, all the motives which had induced 
him to commit it* Instead of rousing the people to recover 
their fiberty by publishing the death of the tyrant, instead 
of taking any step towards opening his own way to the dignity 
now vacant, he locked the door irf* die apartment, and, liko 
a man bereaved of reason and presence of mind, fied with 
the utmost precipitation out of the Florentine territories* 
It was late next morning before the fiite of the unfortunate 
Prince was known, as his attendants, accustomed to his ir- 
regularities, never entered his apartment early. Immediate- 
CoftmofU ly the chief persons in the state assembled* Being induced 
placcTat psutly by the zeal of cardinal Cibo for the house of Medici, 
the head of to which he was nearly related, pardy by the authority of 
tiM state?" Francis Guicciardini, who recalled to their memoiy, and 
represented in striking coburs die caprice as well as turbu- 
lence of their ancient popular government, they agreed to 
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place Cosmo di Medici, ayoudi of eighteen, die only male BOOK 
heir of that' illustrious house, at the head of the government ; ^^' 
though at the same time such was their love of liberty, that 153^ 
they established several regulations in order to. circumscribe 
and moderate his power. 

Meanwhile Lorenzo having reached a place of safety, ^^ S®- 
made known what he had done, to Philip Stroszi and the opposed bj 
other Florentines who had been driven into exile, or who *^«Flo^en- 
had vduntarily retired, when the republican form of govern- 
ment was abolished, in order to make way for the domi- 
nion of the Medici* By them, the deed was extolled with 
extravagant praises, and the virtue of Lorenzo was com- 
pared with that of the elder Brutus, who disregarded the 
ties of blood, or with that of the younger, who forgot the 
friendship and favours of the tyrant, that they might pre- 
serve or recover the liberty of their country*. Nor did they 
rest satisfied with empty panegyrics; they immediately 
quitted their difierent places of retreat, assembled forces, 
animated their vassals and partisans to take arms and to 
seize this c^portunity of re-establishing the public liberty on 
its ancient foundation* Being openly assisted by the French 
ambassador at Rome, and secredy encouraged by the Pope, 
who bore no good-will to the house of Medici, they entered 
the Florentine dominions with a considerable body of men* 
But the persons who had elected Cosmo possessed not only 
the means of supporting his government, but abilities to em- 
fLoy them in the most proper manner* They levied, with 
the greatest expedition, a good number of troops ; they en- 
deavoured by eveiy art to gain the citizens of greatest au^ 
thority, and to rmder the administration of the young 
prince agreeable to the people. Above all, they courted 
the Emperor's jHotection, as tl^ <Hily firm foundation of 
Cosmo's dignity and power. Charles, knowing the propen- 
sity of the Florentines to the friendship of France, and how 
much all the partisans of a repid>lican government detested 
him as the oppressor of their liberties, saw it to be greatly 
for his i]it;erest to prevent the re-establishment of the ancient 

e Lettere di Principi, torn. ili. p. 53. 
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BOOK constitution in Florence. For this reason, he not ooiy ac^ 
^^' knowledged Cosmo as head of the Florentine state, and 
cbnferred cm him all die tides of honour widi which Alexaflft- 
der had been dignified, but engaged to defend him to the 
utmost ; and as a pledge of this, ordered the commanders of 
such of his troops as were stationed on the frontiers of Tus- 
cany, to support him against all aggressors. By their aid, 
Cosmo obtained an easy victory over the edes, ^diose troc^ 
he surprised in the night-time, and took most of the chiefs 
prisoners ; an event which broke all tiieir measures, and fiil- 
ly established his own authori^. But though he was ex- 
tremely desirous of the additional honour of marrying the 
Emperor^s daughter, the widow of his predecessor, Charles, 
secure already of his attachment, chose rather to gratify die 
Pope, by bestowing her on his nephew ^ 

Thefriend- DuRiNG the war between the Emperor and Francis, an 
ship be- event had Iuq)pened which abated in some degree die 
Francis warmtfa and cordially of friendship which had long subsist- 
and Henry ed between the latter and die King of England. James the 
gins to ' Fifth of Scodand, an enterprising young Prince, having 
abate. heard of die Emperoi^s intention to invade Provence, was 
so fond of showing that he did not yield to any of his ances- 
tors in the sincerity of his attachment to the French crown, 
and so eager to distinguish himself by some military eiq)loit, 
that he levied a body of troops with an intention of leading 
them in person to the assistance of the King of France. 
Though some unfortunate accidents prevented his canying 
any troops into France, nothing could divert him from go- 
ing thither in person. Immediately upon his landing, he 
hastened to Provence, but had been detained so long in his 
voyage, that he came too late to have any share in the mi- 
litary operations, and met the King on his return after the 
retreat of the Imperialists. But Francis was sp greatiy 
pleased with his zeal, and no less with his manners and con- 
versation, that he could not reftise him his daughter Mag- 
dalen, whom he demanded in marriage. It mortified Hen- 

f Jovii Hist. c. xcvHi. p. 318, &c. Belcarii Comment. 1. xxii. p. 696. I&- 
loria dc sui Tempi di Giov. Bat. Adriani. Ven. 1587. p. 10. 
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fy e3(tremely to see a Prince of whom he was immoderately BOOK 
jealous, form an alliance^ from which he derived such an ^' ' 
accession of reputation as well as security >• He could not, ^^^ 
however, with decency, oppose Francis's bestowing his Jan. l» 
daughter upon a Monarch descended from a race of Princes, ^' 
die most ancient and fiuthful sillies of the French crown* But 
when James, upon the sudden death of Magdalen, de- 
manded as his secoqd wife Mary of Guise, he warmly soli- 
cited Francis to deny his suit, and iii order to disappoint 
hini9 asked that lady in marriage for himself. When Fran- 
ds preferred the Scottish King's sincere courtship to his art- 
fid and malevolent proposal, he discovered much dissatis- 
faction. The pacification agreed upon at Nice, and the fa- 
miliar interview of the two rivals at Aigues-mortes, filled 
Henry's mind with new suspicions, as if Francis had alto- 
gedier renounced his friendship for the sake of new connex- 
ions with the Emperon Charles, thoroughly acquamted Theempe- 
with the temper of the English King, and watchful to ob- rorcoum 
serve all the shiftings and caprices of his passions, thought ^^^' 
this a favourable opportunity of renewing his negociations 
with him, which had been long broken off. By the death 
of Qjoeen Catharine, whose interest the Emperor could not 
with decency have abandoned, the chief cause of their dis- 
cord was removed ; so that without touching upon the deli- 
cate question of her divorce, he might now take what mea- 
sures he thought most effectual for regaining Henry's good- 
wilL For this purpose, he began with proposing several mar- 
riage<4Teaties to the King* He offered his niece, a daughter of 
the King of Denmark, to Henry himself; he demanded the 
princess Mary for one of the Princes of Portugal, and was 
even wiHing to receive her as the King's illegitimate daugh- 
ter \ Though none of these projected alliances ever took 
place, or perhaps were ever seriously intended, they occa- 
sioned such frequent intercourse between the courts, and sq 
tnany reciprocal professions of civility and esteem, as con- 
siderably abated the edge of Henry's rancour against the Em- 
peror, and paved the way for that union between them which 
afterwards proved so disadvantageous to the French King. 

% Hist, of Scotland, vol. 1. p. 77. h Mem. de Rihiery torn. i. 496. 
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1538. 
Progress of 
the Re- 
formation. 



Kegocia- 
tions and 
intrigues 
with res. 
pect to a 
general 
council. 



TfeE ambitious schemes in which the Emperor had been 
engaged, and the wars he had been carrying on for some 
years, proved, as usual, extremely favourable to the pro- 
gress of the Reformation in Germany. While Charles was 
absent upon his African expedition, or intent on his projects 
against France, his chief object in Germany was to prevent 
the dissentions about religion from disturbing the puUic 
tranquillity, by granting such indulgence to the Protestant 
Princes as might induce them to concur with his measures, 
or at least hinder them from taking part with his rival. For 
this reason, he was careful to secure to the Protestants the 
possession of all the advantages which they had gained by 
the articles of pacification at Nuremberg, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-two^; and except some 
slight trouble from the proceedings of the Imperial chamber, 
they met with nothing to disturb them in the exercise of their 
religion, or to interrupt the successful zeal with which they 
propagated their opinions. Meanwhile the Pope continued 
his negociations for convoking a general council ; and though 
the Protestants had expressed great dissatisfaction witb his 
intention to fix upon Mantua as the place of meeting, he ad- 
hered obstinately to his choice, issued a hvil on the second 
of June, one thousand fiv^ hundred and thirty-six, appoint- 
ing it to assemble in that city on the twen^-third of May 
the year following ; he nominated three cardinals to preside 
in his name ; enjoined all Christian Princes to countenance 
it by their authority, and invited the Prelates of every na- 
tion to attend in person. The summons of a council, an as- 
sembly which from its nature and intention demanded quieit 
times, as well as pacific dispositions, at the very juncture 
when the Emperor was on his march towards France, and 
ready to invdve a great part of Europe in the confusions of 
war, appeared to every person extremely unseasonable It 
was intimated, however, to all the different courts by nun^ 
cios dispatched of purpose*^. With an intentiim to gratify 
the Germans, the Emperor, during his residence in Rome, had 
warmly solicited the Pope to call a council ; but being at the 
same time willing to try every art in order to persuade Paul 

i Du Mont Corps Diplom. torn. iv. part ii. p. 138. 
k PaUavic. Hist. Cone. Trid. 113. 
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to depart ftom the neutrdity which he preserved between BOOK 
him and Francis, he sent Heldo his vice-chancellor into ' 

Germany along with a nuncio dispatched thither, instruct- ^533 
ing him to second all the nuncio's representations, and to en- 
force them with the whole weight of the Imperial authority. 
.The ProtestRX^ gave them audience at Smalkalde, where ^^^^^ 
they had assembled in a body, in order to receive them. 
But after weighing all their arguments, they unanimously 
refused to acknowledge a council summoned in the name 
and by the authority of the Pope alone ; in which he assum- 
ed the sdie right of presiding ; which was to be held in a city 
not only far distant from Germany, but subject to a prince 
who was a strmiger to them, and closely connected with 
the court of Rome ; and to which their divines could 
not rq;>air with safety, especially after their doctrines had 
been stigmatized in the very bull of convocation with the 
name of heresy* These and many other objections against 
the council, which appeared to them unanswerable, they 
enumerated in a large manifesto, which they published in 
vindication of their conduct^ 

Against this the court of Rome exclaimed as a flagrant 
proof of their obstinacy and presumption, and the Pope still 
persisted in his resolution to hold the council at the time and 
in the place appointed. But some unexpected difficulties be- 
ing started by the Duke of Mantua, both about the right of 
jurisdiction over the persons who resorted to the council, and 
the security of his capital amidst such a concourse of stran- 
gers, the Pope, after fruidess endeavours to adjust these, Oct. 8, 
first prorogued the council fi3r some months, and afterwards ^^^ 
transferring the place of meeting to Vicenza, in the Vene- ^ 
tian territories, appointed it to assemble on the first of May 
in the following year. As neither the Emperor nor the 
French King, who had not then come to any accommoda- 
tion, would permit their subjects to repair thither, not a sin- 
gle prelate appeared on the day prefixed* and the Pope, that 
his authority might not become altogether contemptible by 
so many ineffectual efforts to convoke that a^embly, put off 
the meeting by an indefinite prorogation"*. 

1 Sleidan, t xii. 123, &c. Seckend. Com. lib. iii. p. 14^, &c 
m F. Paul, Hr. PaUavic. 117. 
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BOOR But, that he might not seem to have tumed hia iriiale at* 
' tention towards a reformation which he was not able to ac« 
1538. complish, while he neglected that which was in his owa 
A partial power, he deputed a certain number of cafdinab and bi- 
^o^f ' shops, with full authority to inquire into the abuata and cor- 
abuses hj rupdons of the Roman court ; and to pro|K)Se the most eStc- 
* ^^' tual method of removing them. This scrutiny, imderUikeil 
with reluctance, was carried on slowly and with remissneas. 
All defects were touched with a gentle hand, afraid of probing 
too deep, or of discovering too niuch. But even by this 
partial examination, mai^ irregularities were detected, and 
many enormities exposed to Ug^ while the remedies whidi 
they suggested as most proper, were either inadequate, or 
were never ap[died» The rqmrt and resolution of these de- 
puties, though int^ided to be kept secret, were transmitted 
by some accident into Germany, and being immediately 
made puUic, aflforded ample matter for reflection and triumph 
to the Protestants'^. On die one hand they demonstrated 
the necessity of a reformation in the head as well as the 
members of the church, and even pointed out many of the 
corruptions agsunst which Luther and his followers had re- 
monstrated with the greatest vehemence. They showed, 
on the other hand, that it was vain to expect this rdTormat* 
tion from ecdesiaatics themselves, who, as Luther strongly 
expressed it, piddled at curing warts, while they overkxdccd 
or confirmed ulcers^. 

1539. The earnestness with which the Emperor seemed, at 

fonTdTr ^^' *^ frtss their acquiescing in the Pope's scheme of h<rfd* 
opposition ing a council in Italy, alarmed the Protestant Princes so 
*?j^MJ|[^ much, that they tiiought it prudent to strengdien their con^ 
' federacy, by admitting several new members who solicited 
that privilege, particulariy the King of Denmark* Heldo, 
vriio, during his residence in Germany, had observed all the 
advantages which they derived from that umon, endeavouiv 
ed to counterbalance its effects by an alliance among the 
Catiiolic powers of the Empire* This league, distinguish- 
ed by the name of ffobf, was merely defensive ; and ifaou^ 

n Sleidan, 253^ o Seek. 1. ill 164. 
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t6nehlded bjr H^Ido in the Emperor's name, was afterwards BOOK 
disowned by hitn, and subscribed by very few Princes '• ^^' 

1539. 
Tk£ Protestants soon got intelligence of this association, alsnui tkt^ 

notwidistanding aU die endeavours of the contracting parties ^^[|^^* 
to conceal it f and their zeal, always apt to suspect and tx> 
4k«ad, even to excess, every thing diat seemed to threaten 
religion, instantly took the alarm, as if the Emperor had 
been just ready to enter upcm the execution of some formi- 
dable plan for die extirpation of their opinions. In order to 
^dUM^point dtts, they hdd frequent consultaticms, they court** 
"td the Kings of France and England with great assiduity, 
and even began to tlunk of raising the respective contingents, 
both in men said money, which they were obliged to furnish 
by the ti^aty of Smalkalde. But it was not long before 
they were convinced that diese sq^rehensions were without 
foundation, and that the Emperor, to whom repose was al> 
tK^tely necessary after efibrts so much beyond his strengdi 
$n the war with France, had no thoughts of disturbing die 
tr»iqiu]lity of Germany. As a proof of this, at an inter- 
view widi the Protestant Princes in Francfort, his ambassa- -^P*^^ ^- 
dors agreed that all consessions in their favour, particularly 
Ihose contained in the pacification of Nuremberg, should 
continue in force for fifteen months ; that during this period 
a& proceedings of the Imperial chamber against them should 
be suspended ; that a conference should be held by a few di- 
vines of each party, in order to discuss the pomts in con- 
troversy, and to propose ardcles of accommodation which 
should be laid before the next Diet. Though the Emperor, 
that he might not irritate the Pope, who remonstrated 
ugainst the first part of this agreement as impolitic, and 
against the latter as an impious encroachment upon his pre- 
rogative, never formally ratified this convention, it was ob- 
served with considerable exactness, and greatly strengthened 
the basis of that ecclesiastical liberty, for which the Protes- 
tants contended^. 

A FEW days after the convention at Francfort, George 
iDuke of Saxony died, and his death was an event of great 

p Idem, I. iii. 171. Recueil de Traitez. 
q F. Paul, 82. Slcid. 247. Seek. I. lii. 2g0. 
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Refonna- 
tion esta- 
blished in 
every part 
of Saxony. 



BOOR advantage to the Reformation. That Prince, the head of 
^^' the Albertine, or younger branch of the Saxon family, pos*. 
sessed, as marquis of M isnia and Thuringia, extensive ter- 
ritories^ comprehending Dresden, Leipsic, and other cities 
now the most considerable in the electorate. From. the 
first dawn of the Reformation, he had been its enemy as 
avowedly as the electoral Princes were its protectors, and 
had carried on his opposition not only with all the zeal flow- 
ing from religious prejudices, but with a virulence inspired 
by personal antipathy to Luther, and imbittered by the do- 
mestic animosity subsisting between him and the other 
branch of his family. By his death without issue, his suc- 
cession fell to his brother Henry, whose attachment to the 
Protestant religion surpassed, if possible, that of his prede- 
cessor to popeiy. Henry no sooner took possession of his 
new dominions, than, disregarding a clause in George's will, 
dictated by his bigotry, whereby he bequeathed all his ter- 
ritories to the Emperor and King of the Romans, if his bro- 
ther should attempt to make any innovation in religion, he 
invited some Protestant divines, and among them Luther 
himself, to Leipsic. By their advice and assistance, he 
overturned in a few weeks the whole system of ancient rites, 
establishing the fidl exercise of the reformed religion, with 
the universal applause of his subjects, who had long wished 
for this change, which the authority of their Duke alone had 
hitherto prevented '. This revolution delivered the Protest- 
ants from the danger to which they were exposed by hav- 
ing an inveterate enemy situated in the middle of their ter- 
ritories ; and they had now the saUsfaction of seeing that 
the possessions of the Princes and cities attached to their 
cause, extended in one great and almost unbroken line from 
the shore of the Baltic to the banks of the Rhine. 



A mutiny 
of the Im- 
perial 
troops. 



Soon after the conclusion of the truce at Nice, an event 
happened, which satisfied all Europe that Charles had pro- 
secuted the war to the utmost extremity that the state of his 
aiFairs would permit. Vast arrears were due to his troops, 
whom he had long amused with vain hopes and promises. 
As they now foresaw what litde attention would be paid to 
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their demands, when by the re-establishment of peace their BOOK 
services became of less importance, they lost all patience, ^^' 
broke out into an open mutiny, and declared that they thought ^^^ 
themselves entitled to seize by violence what was detained 
from them contrary to all justice. Nor was this spirit of se- 
dition confined to one part of the Emperor's dominions ; the 
mutiny was almost as general as the grievance which gave 
rise to it. The soldiers in the Milanese plundered the open 
country without control, and filled the capital itself with 
consternation. Those in garrison at Goletta threatened to 
give up that important fortress to Barbarossa. In Sicily the 
troops proceeded to still greater excesses ; having driven 
away their officers, they elected others in their stead, de- 
feated a body of men whom the viceroy sent against them, 
took and piUaged several cities, conducting themselves all 
the while in such a manner, that their operations resembled 
rather the regular proceedings of a concerted rebellion, than 
the rashness and violence of a military mutiny. But by the 
address and prudence of the generals, who, partly by bor- 
rowing money in their own name, or in that of their master, 
pardy by extorting large sums from the cities in their re- 
spective provinces, raised what was sufficient to discharge 
the arrears of the soldiers, these insurrections were quelled. 
The greater part of the troops were disbanded, such a num- 
ber only being kept in pay as was necessary for garrisoning 
the principal towns, and protecting the sea-coasts from the 
ipsults of the Turks ■. 

It was happy for the Emperor that the abilities of his Cortes of 
generals extricated him out of these difficulties, which it ex- ^'j^^^^Jto^ 
ceeded his own power to have removed. He had depended, icdo. 
as his chief resource for discharging the arrears due to his 
soldiers, upon the subsidies which he expected from his 
Castilian subjects. For this purpose he assembled the 
Cortes of Castile at Toledo, and having represented to them 
the extraordinary expense of his military operations, together 
with the great debts in which these had necessarily involved 
him, he proposed to levy such supplies as the present exi- 

s Jovii Hi$tor. I. xxxvii. 203. c. Sandov. Fcrreras, ix. 209. 
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BOOK gency of his affairs demanded, by a genersd excise on com- 
^^- modities. But the Spaniards ah-eady felt themselves op* 
pressed with a load of taxes unknown to their ancestors* 
The com- They had often complained that their country was drained 
plaints and „q^ ^y q{ {^ wealth but of its inhabitants, in order to pro- 
faction of secute quarrels in which it was not interested, and to fight 
*^* hf *" battles from which it could reap no benefit, and they deter- 
mined not to add voluntarily to their own burdens, or to 
Aimish the Emperor with the means of engaging in new en- 
terprises, no less ruinous to the kingdom than most of those 
which he had hitherto carried on. The nobles, in particu- 
lar, inveighed with great vehemence against the imposidoii 
proposed, as an encroachment upon the valuable and distin- 
guishing privilege of their order, that of being exeinpted 
from the payment of any tax. They demanded a conference 
with the representatives of the cities concerning the state of 
the nation. They contended that if Charles would imitate 
the example of his predecessors, who had resided constant- 
ly in Spain, and would avoid entangling himself in a multi- 
plicity of transactions foreign to the concerns of his Spanish 
dominions, the stated revenues of the crown would be fully 
sufficient to defray the necessary e3q)enses of government. 
They represented to him, that it would be unjust to lay new 
burdens upon the people, while this prudent and effectual 
method of re-establishing public credit, and' securing na- 
tional qiulence, was totally neglected^. Charles, after em- 
ploying arguments, entreaties, and promises, ^ut without suc- 
cess, in order to overcome their obstinacy, dismissed the 
The an. assembly with great indignation. From that period neither 
cient con- the nobles nor the prelates have been called to these assem- 
ScCwte^ blies, on pretence that such as pay no part of the public tax- 
tubverted. es, should not claim any vote in laying them on. None 
have been admitted to the Cortes but the procurators or re- 
presentatives of eighteen cities. These, to the number o( 
thirty-si3(, being two from each community, form an assem- 
bly which bears no resemblance either in power or digni]^ 
pr independence to the ancient Cortes, and are absolutely 9X 
the devotion of the court in all their determinations"* Thus 

t Sandov. Hist. vol. ii. 269. 
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ike imprudent zeal with which tlie Castitian nobtes had sup- BOOK 
ported the regal prerogative, in opposition t6 the cbdms of ' 

the commons during the commotions in the year one thou« x5'39. 
sand five hundred and twenty-one, proved at last fatal to their 
own body. By enabling Charles to depress one of the or- 
ders in the state, they destroyed that balance to which the 
constitution owed its security, and put it in his power, or in 
that of his successors, to humble the other, and to strip it 
gradually of its most valuable privileges. 

At that time, however, the Spanish grandees still p6s- Th« Spa- 
sessed extraordinaiy power as well as privileges, which they Sees Un- 
exercised and defended with an haughtiness peculiar to possessed 
Aemselves. Of tibis the Emperor himself had a morfifying j^e^J*"""*' 
proof during the meeting of the Cortes at Toledb. As he 
was returning one day fktJm a tournament ac(^ompanied by' 
most of the nobility, one of the serjeants of the court, out of 
officious zeal tp clear the way for the Emperor, struck the 
Duke of Infantado's horse with his batton, which that 
haughty grandee resenting, drew his sword, beat afad' 
wounded the officer. Charles, proyoked at such an insolent 
deed in h!^ presence, immediately ordered Ronquillo the 
judge of the court to arrest the Dtike ; Ronquillo advanced' 
to execute his charge, when the constable of Ciastile inter-' 
posing, checked him, claimed the right of jurisdiction over 
a grandee as a privilege of his office, and conducted Infanta-" 
do to his own apartn^ent. All the nobles present were so 
pleased with the boldniess of the constable in asserting the 
rights of their order, that, deserting the Emperor, they at-* 
tended him to hiis house with infinite applauses, aiid Charles^ 
returned to the palace unaccompanied by any person but the' 
cardinal Tavera. The Emperor, how sensible soever of 
tTie affront, saw the danger of irritating a jealous ahd high- 
spirited order of men, wh6m the slightest appearance of of- 
fence might drive to the most unwarrantable extremi- 
ties. For that reason, instead of straining at any illi-tim- 
ed exertion of his prerogative, he prudendy connived ,atf 
the arrogance of a body too potent for him to control, and 
sent next morning to the Duke of Infantado, offering to in- 
flict what punishment he pleased on the person who hadaf- 
VOL. xju 3 a 
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BOOK fronted hinu The Duke considering this as a full reparatioa 
^^' to his honour, instantly forgave the officer ; bestowing on 
j^3j^ him, besides, a considerable present as a compensation for 
his wound. Thus the affair was entirely forgotten'^ ; nor 
would it have deserved to be mentioned, if it were not a 
striking example of the high and independent spirit of the 
Spanish nobles in that age, as well as an instance of the Em- 
peror's dexterity in accommodating his conduct to the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 

Insanec* Charles was far from discovering the same condescen- 
^Qhent. ^^ ^^ lenity towards the citizens of Ghent, who not long 
after broke out into open rebellion against his gpvemmeht. 
An event which happened in the year one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-six, gave occasion to this rash insurrec- 
tion so fatal to diat flouii^ng city. At that time the Queen 
dowager of Hungary, governess of the Netherlands, having 
received orders from her brodier to invade France with all 
the forces which she could raise, she assembled the States 
of the United Provinces, and obtained from them a subsidy 
of twelve hundred thousand florins, to defray the expense 
of that undertaking. Of this sum, the county of Flanders 
Preten. was obliged to pay a third part as its proportion. But the 



^^jJI^ qitizens of Ghent, the most considerable city in that coun- 
zens. try, averse to a war with France, with which they carried 

on an extensive and gainful commerce, refused to pay their 
quota, and contended, that in consequence of stipulations be» 
tween them and the ancestors of their present sovereign the 
Emperor, no tax could be levied upon them, imless they 
had given their express consent to the imposition of it. The 
governess, on the other hand, maintained, that as the sub- 
sidy of twelve hundred thousand florins had been granted 
by the States of Flanders, of which their representatives 
were members, they were bound, of course, to conform to 
what was enacted by them, as it is the first principle in so- 
ciety, on which the tranquillity and order of government de- 
pend, that the inclinations of the minority must be over-rul- 
ed by the judgment and decision of the superior number. 

X Sandov. ii. 274. Ferreras, ix. 212. Mtniana, 113. 
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The citizens of Ghent, however, were not willing to re- B O O K 
Ilnquish a privilege of such high importance as that which 
they claimed* Having been accustomed, under the govern- 1539"" 
ment of the house of Burgundy, to enjoy extensive immuni- Proceed- 
ties, and to be treated with much indulgence, they disdain- !!^* j*" 
ed to sacrifice to th^ delegated power of a regent, those them. 
rights and liberties which they had often and successfully as- 
serted against their greatest Princes. The Queen, though 
she endeavoured at first to sooth them, and to reconcile them 
to their duty by various concessions, was at last so much ir- 
ritated by the obstinacy with which they adhered to their 
' claim, that she ordered all the citizens of Ghent, on whom 
she could lay hold in any pan of the Netherlands, to be ar- 
rested. But this rash action made an impression very dif- 
ferent from what she expected, on men, whose minds were 
agitated with all the violent passions which ixidignation at 
oppression and zeal for liberty inspire. Less affected with 
the danger of their friends and companions, than irritated at 
the governess, they openly despised her authority, and sent 
deputies to the other towns of Flanders, conjuring them not 
to abandon their country at such a juncture, but to concur 
with them in vindicating its rights against the encroachments 
of a woman, who either did not know or did not regard their 
immunities. All but a few inconsiderable towns declined en- 
tering into any confederacy against the governess : they join- 
ed, however, in petitioning her to put off the term for pay- 
ment of the tax so long, that they might have it in their pow-* 
er to send some of their number into Spain, in order to lay 
their tide to exemption before their sovereign. This sh« 
granted with some difficulty. But Charles received their 
commissioners with an haughtiness to which they were not 
accustomed from their ancient Princes, and enjoining them 
to yield the same respectful obedience to his sister, which 
they owed to him in person, remitted the examination of 
Aeir claim to the council of Malines. This court, which is 
properly a standing committee of the parliament or states of 
Ae country, and which possesses the supreme jurisdiction 
in an matters civil as well as criminal ^, pronounced the daim 

7 Descrittione di tutti Faeai Bmsi di Lod* Ouicciardini. Ant ISTh 
€ol.p.53. 
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B. O O K of the dtizens of Ghent to be Ul-founded, azu} appointed 
^^' them forthwith to pay their proportion of the ta?:. 

1539. 
They take Enrag£P at thi$ decision, ivfaich they considered as no- 

oflfer'to toriously unjust, and rendered desperate on seeing their 
submit to rights betrayed by that very court which was bound to pro- 
'*'*" tect them, the people of Ghent ran to anus in a tumultuary 
manner, drove such of the nobility as resided among thenoi 
out of the city ; secured several of the Emperor^s officers ; 
put one of them to the torture, whom they accused of hay- 
ing stolen or destroyed the record that contained 2^ ratifica- 
ti6n cf the privileges of exemption from taxes which they 
pleaded; chose a council to which they committed the di- 
rection of their affsdrs ; gave orders for repairing and adding 
to their fortificaticHis ; and openly erected the standard of 
rebellion against their sovereign '• Sensible, however, of 
their inability to support what their zeal had .prompted them 
to undertake, and desirous of securing a protector against the 
formidable forces by which they might expect soon to be 
attacked, they sent some of their number to Francis, offer- 
ing not only to acknowledge him as their sovereign, and to 
put him in immediate possession of Ghent, but to assist 
l^im with all their forces in recovering du>se provinces in the 
Netherlands, which had anciendy belonged to the crown of 
France, and had been so lately re-united to it by the decree 
pf the parliament of Paris. This unexpected proposition 
coming from persons who had it in their power to have per- 
formed instandy one part of what they imdertook, and who 
could contribute so effectually towards the execution of the 
whole, opened great as weU as sdluring prospects to Francis's 
ambition. The coimties of Flanders and Artois were of 
greater value than the dutchy of Milan, which he had so 
long laboured to acquire with passionate but fruidess desire i 
their situation with respect to France rendered it more easy 
to conquer or to defend them ; and they might be formed into 
a separate principality for the Duke of Orleans, no less suit- 
able to his dignity than that which his father aimed at oh-* 

2 Meirioireg stir la Revolt de Gantois en 1539, par Jean d*Hollander^ 
ccrit en 1547. A la Hayc, 1747. P. Heuter. Rcr. Auster. lib. xi. p. 262. 
Saadoy^ Histon torn: ii.{>. 282. . 
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taining. To this, the Flemings, who were acquainted witl) BOOK 
the French manners and government, would not have been ^^ 
averse ; and bis own subjects, we&y of their destructive .^^ ' 
expeditions into Italy, would have turned their arms towards 
this quarter with more good will, and with greater vigour. 
Several consideraiicxis, nevertheless, prevented Francis Fnmcisde- 
fix>m laying hold of this opportunity, the most favourable in ofer* 
appearance which had ever presented itself, of extending 
his own dominions, or distressing the Emperor. From the 
time of their interview at Aigues-mortes, Charles had con-« 
'tinued to court the King of France with wonderful attentions 
and often flattered him with hopes of gratifying at last hia 
wishes concerning the Milanese, by granting the investiture 
of it either to him or to one of his sons. But though these 
hopes and promises were thrown out with no other intention 
than to detach him from his confederacy with the Grand 
Seignior, or to raise suspicions in Sdynvan's mind by the apn 
pearance of a cordial and familiar intercourse subsisting be- 
tween the courts of Paris and Madrid, Fnmcis was weak 
enough to catch at the shadow by which he had been so of* 
ten amused, and from eagerness to seise it, relinquished 
what must have proved a more substantial acquisition. Be- 
sides tills, the Dauphin, jealous to excess of his brother, 
and unwilling that a Prince who seemed to be of a resdess 
and enterprising nature should obtain an establishment, 
which from its situation might be considered almost as a do* 
mestic one, made use of Montmorency, who, by a smgular 
piece of good fortune, was at the same time the favourite 
of the father and of the son, to defeat the application of the 
Flemings, and to divert the King from espousing their cause. 
Montmorency, accordingly, represented, in strong terms, 
the reputation and power which Francis would acquire by 
recovering that footing which he had formerly in Italy, and 
that nothing could be so efficacious to overcome the Empe- ^ 
ror's aversion to this as a sacred adherence to the truce, and 
refusing, on an occasion so inviting, to countenance the re*, 
bellious subjects of his rivaL Fr^xcis, apt of himself to, 
over-rate the value of the Milanese, because he estimated 
it from the length of tdmn 93 well 93 fro9& the great efforts 
-which he had employed in order to xeconqucir it^ and fond 
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B O O K of everf^acdon which had the appearance of generosify, as-'^ 
sented without difficulty to sentiments so agreeable to his 



1539. ^^^^9 rejected the propositions of the citizens of Ghent, and 
dismissed their deputies with an harsh answer K 

Coramuni- NoT satisfied with this, by a farther refinement in gene- 
int^ntionir rosity, he communicated to the Emperor his wh<de negoci- 
to the em- ation with the mal-contents, and all that he knew of their 
^"'' schemes and intentions **. This convincing proof of Francis's 
disinterestedness relieved Charies from the most disquiet- 
ing apprehensions, and opened a way to extricate lumself 
out of all his difficulties. He had already received full in- 
formation of all the transactions in the Netherlands, and of 
die rage with which the people of Ghent had taken arms 
against his government. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the genius and qualities of his subjects in that country; 
with their love of liberty ; their attachment to their ancient 
privileges and customs ; as well as the invincible obstinacy 
with which their minds, slow but firm and persevering, adher- 
ed to any measure on which they had deliberately resolved. 
He easily saw what encouragement and support they might 
have derived from the assistance of France ; and though 
now free from any danger on that quarter, he was still 
sensible that some immediate as well as vigorous interpo- 
sition was necessary, in order to prevent the spirit of disaf- 
fection from spreading in a country where the number of ci- 
ties, the mukitude of people, together with the great wealth 
diffiised among them by commerce, rendered it peculiarly 
formidable, and would supply it with inexhaustible resour- 
Charles's ces. No expedient, after long deliberation, appeared to 
Uons^con- ^™ ^^ effectual as his going in person to the Netfierlands ; 
cerninghift and the govemess his sister being of the same opbion, warm- 
thcNeSier- ^^ solicited him to imdertake the journey. There were only 
lands. two routs which he could take ; one by land through Italy 
and Germany, the other entirely by sea, from some port in 
Spain to one in the Low-Countries. But the former was 
more tedious than suited the present exigency of his affairs ^ 

a Mem. dfc BeQay, p. 263. P. Heoter. Rer. Austr. Ub. xi. 263. 
b Siliidor« ifittor. torn. ii. 284.. 
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nor could he in consistency with his dignity, or even his BOOK 
sa^ty, pass through Germany without such a train both of 
attendants and of troops, as would have added greatly to 1539^ 
the. time that he must have consumed in his journey ; the 
latter was dangerous at this season, and while he remained 
uncertain with respect to the friendship of the King of Eng* 
land,, was not to be ventured upon, unless under the con- 
voy of a powerful fleet* This perplexing situation, in which 
he was under the necessity of choosing, and did not know 
what to choose, inspired him at last with the singular and 
seemingly extravagant thought of passing through France, Prapoiea 
as the most expeditious way of reaching the Netherlands. IJi^h 
He proposed in his council to demand Francis's permission Fiance, 
for that purpose. All his counsellors joined with one voice 
in condemning the measure as no less rash than unprece- 
dented, and which must infallibly expose him to disgrace or 
to danger ; to disgrace, if the demand were rejected in the 
manner that he had reason to expect ; to danger, if he put 
his person in the power of an enemy whom he had often of- 
fended, who had ancient injuries to revenge, as well as sub- 
jects of present contest still remaining undecided. But 
Charles, who had studied the character of his rival with 
greater care and more profound discernment than any of his 
ministers, persisted in his plan, and flattered himself that 
it might be accomplished not only without danger to his own 
person, but even without the expense of any concession detri- 
mental to his crowiu 

With this view he commimicated the matter to the Towhicli 
French ambassador at his court, and sent Granvelle his ^''*"*^*f 
chief minister to Paris, in order to obtain fh)m Francis per- 
mission to pass through his dominions, and to promise that 
he would soon settle the affair of the Milanese to his satis-* 
faction.' But at the same time he entreated that Francis 
would not exact any new promise or even insist on former 
engagements, at this juncture, lest whatever he should grant, 
under his present circumstances, might seem rather to be 
extorted by necessity, than to flow from friendship or the 
love of justice. Francis, instead of attending to the snare 
which such a slight artifice scarcely concealed, was so daz- 
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BOOR liled #ifh the splendour of ovensoming an enemy by acbi of 



generosity, and so pleased with the air of superiority whichf 
15S9. ^^ rectitude and disinterestedness of his proceedings g^e 
him on this occasion, diat he at once assented to all that was 
demaiided. Judpng of the Emperor's heart by his own, he 
imagined that the sendments of gratitude, arising frotn the 
remembrance of good offices and liberal treatment, would 
determine him more forcibly to fulfil what he had so oftea 
promised, than the most precise stipidations that oodd be in*' 
serted in any treaty. 

Kis rtcep- Upon this, Charles, to whom every moment wiu pre- 
kingdom^ cious, set out, notwithstanding the fears and suspicions of hi^ 
Spanish subjects, with a small but splendid tmik of about an 
hundred persons. At Bayonne, on die Frontiers of France, he 
was received by the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans, at-i 
tended by the constable Montmorency. The two Princest 
coffered to go into Spain, and to remain there as hostages for 
the Emperor's safety ; but this he rejected, declaring, that 
he relied with implicit confidence on the King's honour, and 
had never demanded, nor wouM accept of any other pledge 
lor his security. In aD the towns through which he passed, 
the greatest possible magnificence was displayed ; the ma- 
gistrates presented him the k^s of the gates ; the prison 
doors Were set open ; and, by the royal honours paid to him, 
he appeared more like the sovereign of the country than a 
1540. foreign prince. The King advanced as far as Chatelherault 
to meet him; their interview was distinguished by the 
wannest expressions of friendship and regard. They pro- 
ceeded together towards Paris, and presented to the inha- 
bitants of that city, the extraordinary spectacle of two rivat 
Monarchs, whose enmity had disturbed and laid waste Eu- 
rope during twenty years, making their solemn entry toge- 
&er with all the symptoms of a confidential harmony, as if 
they had forgotten for ever past injuries, and would not re- 
vive hostilities for the future *. 

The empe- Charles remained six days at Paris ; but amidst the per- 
citude*^''" P^^^ caresses of the French cotirt, and the varioite enter- 
c Thuan. Hist. lib. i. c 14. Mem. de Bellay, 264. 
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tainments contrived to amuse or to do him honour, he dis- BOOK 
covered an extT)ca»r imf9f6cacxi io tuafthiucto jmiinkj} ! , wis- ^' 
ing as much from an apprehension of danger which constatxt* ^^^ 
}y haunted him, as from the necessity of his presence in the 
Low-Countries. Conscious of the disingenuity of his own 
intentions, he trembled when he reflected that some fatal 
accident might betray them to his rival, or lead him to sus- 
pect them ; and though his ardfices to conceal them should 
be successful, he could not help fearing that motives of inte- 
rest might at last triumph over the scruples of honour, and 
tempt Francis to avail himself of the advantage now in hi^ 
hands. Nor were there wanting persons among the Frendi 
ministers, who advised die King to turn his own aits against 
the Emperor, and as the retribution due for so many instan- 
ces of fraud or falsehood, to seize and detain his person un- 
til he granted him full satisfaction with regard to all the just 
claims of the French crown. But no consideration coul^ 
induce Francis to violate the faith which he had pledged, 
nor could any argument convince him that Charles, after all 
the promises that he had given, and all the favours which he 
had received, might still be capable of deceiving him. Full 
of this false confidence, he accompanied him to St. Quintin jf 
and the two Princes, who had itiet him on the borders of 
Spain, did not take leave of him until he entered hb domi- 
nions in the Low-Countries. 

As soon as the Emperor reached his own territories, the anddisin. 
French ambassadors demanded the accomplishment of what ^^^^* 
he had promised concerning the investiture of Milan ; but Jan. 34. 
Charlea under the plaxisible pretext that his whole attention 
iBras tiien engrossed by the consultations necessary towards 
suppressing the rebellion in Ghent, put off the matter for 
some time. But in order to prevent Francis from suspecting 
his sincerity, he still continued to talk of his resolutions with 
fespect to that matter in &e same strain as when he entered 
France, and even wrote to die King much to the same pur- 
pose, though in general terms, and with equivocal expres* 
sions, which he might afterwards explain away or interpret 
at pleasure \ 

a Memoircs de Ribier, i* 504. 
you JI. 3 B 
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BOOK Meanwhile, the unfortunate citissens of Ghent, destitute 
of leaders aqiaUe either of directing their councib, or coo- 



1^^ ducting their troops ; abandoned by the French King, and 
Reduction uosiqiported bjr their countrymen; were unsMe to resist 
^^ ' their offended sovereign, who was ready to advance against 
them with one body of tnx^ which he had raised in the 
Nedierbndsf with another drawn out of Germany, and a 
third which had arrived from Spain by sea* The near ap- 
jnxxich of danger made them, at last, so sensibk of their 
own foBy, that they sent ambassadors to the Emperer, im- 
ploring his mercy, and offering to set open their gates at his 
approach* Charles, without ^vouchsafing them any other ao- 
9werf than that he would appear among them as their so- 
vereign, with the sceptre and the sword in his hand, began 
his march at the head of his /troops. Though he chose to 
enter the city on the twenty-fourth of February, his birth- 
day^ he was touched with notfamg of that t^idemess or in- 
dulgence which was natural towards the place of his nativity* 
and pun- Twenty-six of the principal citizens were put to death ; a 
rt^ciri-**^ greater number was sent into banishment ; the city was de- 
2ens. clatied to have forfeited all its privileges and immunities i 

April 2a ^ revenues belonging to it were confiscated ; its ancient 
form of government was abolished ; the nomination of its 
magistrates was vested for the future in the Emperor and 
his successors ; a new system of laws and political admi- 
nistration was prescribed ^, and in order to bridle the sedi- 
tious spirit of the citizens, orders were given to erect a 
strong citadel, for defraying the expense, of which a fine of 
an hundred and fifty thousand florins was imposed on the ^in- 
habitants, together with an annual tax of six thousand florins 
for the support of the garrison ^. By these rigorous pro- 
ceedings, Charles not only punished the citizens of. Ghent^ 
but set an awful example of severity before his other sub- 
jects in the Netherlands, whose immunities and privileges, 
partly the effect, partly the cause of. their extensive com- 
merce, circumscribed the prerogative of their sovereign 
within vexy narrow bounds, and often stood in the way of 

b Lcs Coutumcs & Loix du Compt^ de FUttdre, par Alex. Ic Grande* 
3 torn. fol. Cambray, 1719, torn. i. p. 169. 
c Haraei Annales Bmbftutiae, vol. i. 616. 
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measures which he wished to undertake, or fettered and re- B O O K 
tarded him in his operations. ^^' 

1540. 
Charles having thus vindicated and re-established his Charles !«• 

authority in the Low-Countries, and being now under no $}^f ^**^'^' 
necessity of continmng the same scene of faJsehood and dis- gagements 
simulation with which he had long amused Francis, began *» Francis, 
gradually to throw aside the veil under which he had con- 
cealed hh intentions with respect to the Milanese. At first^ 
he eluded the demands of the French ambassadors, when 
fliey again reminded him of his promises ; then he propos- 
ed, by way of equivalent for the dutchy of Milan, to grant 
the Duke of Orleans the investiture of Flanders, clogging 
the offer, however, with impracticable conditions, or such 
as he knew would be rejected**. At last, being driven 
from all his evasions and subterfuges by their insisting for a 
categorical answer, he peremptorily refused to giv^ up a ter- 
ritoiy of such value, or voluntarily to make such a liberal 
addition to the strength of an enemy by diminishing his own 
power*. He denied at the same time, that he had ever 
made any promise which could bind him to an action so 
foolish, and so contrary to his own interest^. 

Of all the transactions in the Emperor's life, this, with- 
out doubt, reflects the greatest dishonour on his reputation ?• 
Though Charles was not extremely scrupulous at other 
timcis about the means which he employed for accomplish- 
ing his ends, and was not always observant of the strict pre- 
cepts of veracity and honour, he had hitherto maintained 
some regard for the maxims of that less precise and rigid 
morality by which Monarchs think themselves entitled to 
regulate their conduct. But, on this occasion, the scheme 
that he formed of deceiving a generous and open-hearted 
Prince ; the illiberal and mean artifices by which he carried 
it on ; the insensibility with which he received all the marks 
of his friendship, as well as the ingratitude with which he 
requited them ; are all equally unbecoming the dignity of 
his character, and inconsistent with the grandeur of his views. 

d Mem. de Ribier, i. 509. 514. « Ribicr, i. 519. 
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did the Emperor to tenssure* After the experience of a 
long reign, after so many opportunities of discovering the 
dupfict^ aiiid a3tti&ea et his rival, the credulous simplicity 
with which he trusted him at this juncture seemed to merit 
no other return than what it actually met with* FranciS| 
however, remonstrated and exclaimed, as if this had been 
the first instance in which the Emperor had deceived him* 
Feeling, as is usual, the insult which was oiTered to his uii- 
derstanding still more sensibly than the injury done to his in- 
terest, he discovered such resentment, as made it obviou« 
that he would lay hold on the first opportunity of being re-r 
venged, and that a war, no less rancorous than that which 
had so lately raged^ would soon br^ak out anew in Eurc^e^ 

1*he pope But singulax' as the transaction which has been relate^ 
the institu- ^^7 appear, this year is rendered still more memorable b^ 
tkm of the the establishment of the Order of Jesuits ; a body whose in^ 
Jesoits. fluence on ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs hath been so 
considerable, that an account of the genius of its laws and 
government jusdy merits a place . in history* When men 
take a view of the rapid progress of this society towards 
wealth and power ; when they contemplate the admirable 
prudence with which it has been governed ; when they at« 
tend to the persevering and systematic spirit with which its 
schemes have been carried on $ they are apt to ascribe such 
a singular insdtudon to the superior wisdom of its founder^ 
and to suppose that he had formed and digested his plan with 
profound policj'* But the Jesuits, as well as the other mo- 
nastic orders, are indebted for the existence of their order, 
. not to dve wisdom of their founder, but to his enthusiasm. 
Ignatio Loyola, whom I have already mentioned on occa- 
sion of the wound which he received in defending Pampe* 
luna \ was sL fanatic distinguished by extravagancies in sen- 
timent and conduct, no less incompatible with the maxims 
of sober reason, than repugnant to the spirit of true religion* 
The wild adventurers, and visionary schemes, in which his 
enthusiasm engaged him^ equal any thing recorded in the 

liVol.ii.Bookii.p. 116, • 
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legencU of the Romish saints ; but are unwordiy of notice in B O O K 
hbtoi^. ^^' 

1540. 
Phompteb by this fanatical spirit, or incifed by the love Fanaticism 

of power and distinction, from which such pretenders to su- (J, foSder. 
perior sanctity are not exempt, Loyola was ambitious of be- 
coming the founder of a religious order. The plan, which 
he formed of its constitution and laws, was suggested, as 
he gave out, and as his fdlowers still teach, by the imme- 
diate inspiration of heaven K But notwithstanding this high 
pretension, his design met at first with violent opposition* 
The Pope, to whom Loyola had applied for the sanction of 
his authority to confirm the institution, referred his petition 
to a committee of Cardinals. They represented the esta- 
Uishment to be unnecessary as well as dai^erous, and Paul 
refused to grant his approbation of it. At last, Loyola re- 
moved all his scruples by an offer which it was impossible 
for any Pope to resist. He proposed, that besides the three The popc't 
vows of poverty, of chastity, and of monastic obedience, confirming 
Which are common to all the orders g[ regulars, the mem- *^* **'^''' 
bers of his society should take a fourth vow of obedience 
to the Pope, binding themselves to go whithersoever he 
should command for the service of religion, and without re- 
quiring any thing from the Holy See for their support. At 
a time when the papal authority had received such a shock 
by the revolt of so many nadons from the Romish church ; 
at a time when every part of the popish system was attacked 
with so much violence and success, the acquisition of a body 
of men, thus peculiarly devoted to the See of Rome, and 
indiom it might set in opposition to all its enemies, Mras an 
object of the highest consequence. Paul, instandy perceiv- ^^' ^^ 
Ing this, confirmed the institution of the Jesuits by his bull ; 
granted the most ample privileges to the members of the 
society ; and appointed Loyola to be the first general of the 
order. The event hath fuUy justified Paul's discernment, in 
e^)ecting such beneficial consequences to the See of Rome 
firom this institution*. In less than half a century, the sodety 

i Cmnpte rendo des Constitiitiolu des Jeiaites, au FvAtnwit ds Plovtnce, 
par M. die Mondar, p. 285. 
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BOOK obtained establishments in every country that adhered to the 
• Roman catholic church : its power and wealth increased 
1540. amazingly ; the number of its members became great ; their 
character as well as accomplishments were still greater ; and 
the Jesuits were celebrated by the friends, and dreaded by 
the enemies of the Romish faith, as the most able and en- 
terprising order in the church. 

Its consii- The constitution and laws of the society were perfected by 
feniiisme- 1**5^^2 ^md Aquaviva, the two generals who succeeded 
ritparticu* I^yola, men far superior to their master in abilities, and in 
tioiur*"" ^^^ science of government. They framed that system of 
profoimd and artful policy which distinguishes the order. 
The large infusion of fanaticism, mingled with its regula- 
tions, should be imputed to Loyola its founder. Many cir- 
cumstances concurred in giving a peculiarity of character 
to the order of Jesuits, and in forming the members of it 
not only to take a greater part in the aifairs of the world thaa 
any other body of monks, but to acquire superior influence 
in the conduct of thenu 

The object The primary object of almost all the mo^iastic orders is 
der singn- to separate men from the world, and from any concern in its 
^- affairs. In the solitude and silence of the cloister, the monk 

is called to work out his own salvation by extraordinary acts 
of mortification and piety. He is dead to the world, and 
ought not to mingle in its transactions. He can be of no be- 
nefit to mankind, but by his example and by his prayers. 
On the contrary, the Jesuits are taught to consider then^ 
. selves as formed for action. They are chosen soldiers^ 
boimd to exert themselves continually in the service of God, 
and of the Pope, his vicar on earth. Whatever tends to in- 
struct the ignorant ; whatever can be of use to reclaim or to 
oppose the enemies of the Holy See, is their pn^r object. 
That they may have full leisure for this active service, they 
are totally exempted from those functions, the performance 
of which is the chief business of other monks. They ap- 
pear in no processions ; they practise no rigorous austerities ; 
they do not consume one half of theirtime in the repetition 



1540. 
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o( tedrous offices K But they are required to attend to all the BOOK 
transactioins of the world, on account of the influence which ^^' 
these may have upon religion ; they are directed to study the 
dispositions of persons in high rank, and iicultivate their 
friendship^ ; and by the very constitution, as well as geniu& 
of the order, a spirit of action and intrigue is infused into 
all its members. 

As the object of the society of Jesuits diflFered fix)m that PccuUari- 
of the other monastic orders, the diversity was no less in the fotm of Tu 
form of its government. The other orders are to be con- policy, pwr- 
sidercd as voluntary associations, in which whatever affects with ret- 
the whole body, is regulated by the common suffrage of all P«<* *® ***« 
its members. The executive power is vested in the per- Jhcgene- 
sons placed at the head of each convent, or of the whole so- id. 
ciety; the legislative authority resides in the community. 
Ai&iirs of moment, relating to particular convents, are de- 
termined in conventual chapters ; such as respect the whole 
order are considered in general congregations. But Loyola, 
full of the id^as.of iippUcit obedience, which he had deriv- 
ed from his military, p^fession, appointed that the govern- 
ment of his order should be purely monarchical. A Gene- 
ral, chosen for life by deputies fix)m the several provinces, 
possessed power that was supreme and independent, extend- 
ing to every pers(»i, and to every case. He, by his sole 
authority, nominated jwrovincials, rectors, and every other 
officer employed in the government of the society, and could 
remove them at pleasure. In him was vested the sovereign 
administration of the revenues and funds of the order. Every 
member belonging to it was at his disposal ; and by his un- 
controlable mandate, he could impose on them any task, or 
employ; them in what service soever he pleased. To his 
commands they were required not only to yield outward obe- 
dience, but to resign up to him the inclinations of dieir own 
wills, and the sentiments of their own understandmgs. They. 
were to Usten to his injunctions, as if they had been uttered 
by Christ himself; Under his direction, they were to be 

k Compte rendu, par M. de Mondar, p. xiii. 290. Sor U Destroct. diet 
Jesuites, par M. D'Alembcrt, p. 42.. 
1 Compte par M. de Mondar, p. 12. 
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BOOK, mere passive instruments, like day in the hands of the pot-* 
ter, or hie dead carcases incapable of resistance *. Such a 
j^^ singular form of policy could not fail to impress its charac« 
ter on all the tftmbers of the order, and to give a peculiar 
force to all its operations. There is not in the annals of man- 
kind any example of such a perfect despotism, exercised 
not over monks shut up in the cells of a convent, but over 
men dispersed among all the nations of the earth. 

Circom- As the constitutions of the order vest, in the General, 

^^li!^ ena- ^^^^ absolute dominion over all its members, they carefiilly 
blc him to provide for his being perfectly informed with respect to the 
witM^*' character and abilities of his subjects. Every novice who 
1p«atest offers himself as a candidate for entering into the order, is 
^'****^* obliged to manifest his conscience to the superior, or to a per- 
son appointed by him ; and in doing this is required to con- 
fess not only his sins and defects, but to discover the incli- 
nations, the passions, and the bent of his souL This ma- 
nifestation must be renewed every six months *^. The socie- 
ty, not satisfied with penetrating in this manner into the in« 
nermost recesses of the heart, directs, each member to ob- 
serve the words and actions of the novices ; they are con- 
stituted spies upon their conduct ; and are bound to disclose 
every thing of importance concerning them to the superior* 
In order that this scrutiny into their character may be as 
complete as possible, a long noviciate must expire, during 
which they pass through the several gradations of ranks in 
the society, and they must have attsdned the full age of thir^- 
diree years before they can be admitted to take the final 
vows, by which they become professed members ^ By these 
various methods, the superiors, under whose immediate in- 
spection the novices are placed, acquire a thorough know- 
fedge of their dispositions and talents. In order that the 
General, who is tiie soul that animates and moves tiie whole 
society, may have under his eye every thing necessary to 

m Coinpte rendu au Parlem. de Bretagne, par M. de ClialotaiSy p. 41, 
&c. Compte par M. de Mondar, 83. 185. 43. 

» Corepte par M. de Monclar, p. 121, &c. 

o Compte par M. de Moncl. 215. 241* Sor la Dcstr. des Jcs. par ML 
d'Alemb. p. 39. 
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inform or direct him, the provindals and heads of the se^ BOOK 
veral houses are obliged to transmit to him regular and fre- ^' 
quent reports conceming the members under their inspec- ig^/y 
tion. In these they descend into minute details with re- 
spect to the character of each person, his abilities natural or 
acquired, his temper, his experience in ai&irs, and die par- 
ticular department for which he is besr fitted i*. These re- 
ports, when digested and arranged, are entered into regis- 
ters kept on purpose diat the General may, at one compre- 
hensive view, survey Ae state of the society in every corner 
of the earth; observe the qualifications and talents of its 
members ; and thus choose, with perfect information, the 
instruments, which his absolute power can employ in any ser- 
vice for which he thinks meet to destine them"*. 

As it was the professed intention of the order of Jesuits Progress,of 
to labour with unwearied zeal in promoting the salvation of Jjjl^ ^la- 
men, this engaged them, of course, in many active functions* ence of ths 
From their first institution, they considered the education **'^* 
of youth as their peculiar province ; diey aimed at being 
spiritual guides and confessors ; they preached frequently in 

p M. de Chalotais has made a calculation of the number of these re«^ 
ports/ which the General of the Jesuits must annually receive according ta 
the regidations of the Society. These amount in all to 6584. • If this sum 
l>e divided by 37, the number of provinces in the order, it will appear that 
177 reports conceming the state of each province are transmitted to Rome 
annuiUly. Compte, p. 53. Besides this, there may be ettraotdinary let- 
ters, or such as are sent by the monitors or spies whom the General and 
Provincials entertain in each house. Compte par M. de Mond. p. 431. 
Hist, des Jesmtes, Amst. 1761, torn, iv. p. 56. The Provinciails and 
heads of houses not only report conceming the members of the Society, 
but are bound to give the General an account of the civil afiairs in the coun- 
try wherein they are settled, as far as their knowledge of these may be of 
benefit to religion. This condition may extend to ever}' particular, so that 
the General is famished with fiitt information concerning the transactions 
of every prince and State in the world. Compte par M. de Monet 443. 
Hist, des Jesuit, ibid. p. 58. When the affairs with respect to which the 
provincials or rectors write are of importance, they are directed to use cy- 
phers:) and each of them has a particular cypher from the General. Comp- 
te par M.Chalotais, p* 54. 

q Compte par M. da Mond. p. 315. 439.«»Compte par M. d« Chalotaii^ 
p. 52.2:^ 
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BOOK order to instruct the pco|^ ; they aet out at missionaiies to 
convert unbelieving niticMis. The novelty of the institutioOf 
j^^ as well as the singularity of its objects, procured the or- 
der many admirers and patttxiSi* The governors of the 
society had the addrels to avail themselves of every circum- 
stance in its favour, and in a short time the number as well 
as influence of its members increased wonderfully. Before 
thb ez{nnition of the sixteenth centuiy, the Jesuits had ob- 
tained the chief direction of the education of youth in evezy 
Catholic country in Europe* They had become the confes- 
sors of almost all its monairhs, a fimction of no small im- 
portance in ai^ reign, but under a weak Prince, siqieri^ 
even to that of minister. They were the spiritual guides of 
almost eveiy person eminent fix- rank or power. They' pos- 
sessed the highest degree of confidence and interest with the 
papal court, as the most zealous and able championsfor its 
authority* The advantages which an active and enterprisiitg 
body of men nught derive from all thes^ circumstances are 
obvious* They formed the minds of men in their youth* 
They retained an ascendant over them in their advanced 
years* They possessed, at different periods, the direction 
of the most considerable courts in Europe* They min- 
gled in all affairs* They took part in every intrigue and re- 
volution* The General, by means of the extensive intel- 
ligence which he received, could regulate the operations 
of the order with the most perfect discernment, and by 
means of his absolute power could cany them on with the 
utmost vigour and effect '• 

Propessof TOGETHER With the power of the order, its wealth con- 
ies wealth, tinned to increase. Various expedients were devised for 
eluding the obligation of the vow of poverty. The order 

r When Loyola, in the year 1540, petitioned the Pope to authorize the 
infttitation of the order, he had only ten disciples. But in the year 1608, 
sizty-cisht years after their first institution, the number of Jesuits had in- 
treased to ten thousand five hundred and eighty-one. In the year 1710, the 
Older possessed twenty-four profetted houses ; fif^-ntne iKhises of pro- 
bation } three hundred and forty residencies ; six hundred and twielve coT- 
IfigtB ; two hundred missions ; one hundred and fifty seminaries and board- 
ing.schooU ; and consisted of 19,99& Jesuiu. Hist, des Jesuites, torn, k 
p. 20. 
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sn:quired ample possessions in every CathoEc country; and ll O O K 
by the number as well as magnificence of its public build** 



ings, together with the value of its property, moveable or ^^^ 
real, it vied with die most opulent of the monastic frater- 
nities. Besides the sources of wealth common to all the 
regular clergy, the Jesuits possessed one which was pecidiar 
to themselves. Under pretext of promoting the success of 
dieir missions, and of facilitating the support of their mis- ^ 
sionaries, they obtained a special licence from the court of 
Rome, to trade with the nations which diey laboured to 
convert. In consequence of this, they engaged in an ex- 
tensive and lucrative commerce, both in the Ea«;t and West 
Jndies; Tliey opened wareliouses in different parts of Eu- 
rope, in which they vended their commodities. Not satis- * 
fied wiA trade alone, they imitated the example of other 
commercial societies, and aimed at obtaining setdements. 
They acquired possession accordingly of a large and fertile 
province in the southern continent of America, and reigned 
as sovereigns over some hundred thousand subjects '• 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence which the^ P«"iicions 
order of ^Jesuits acquired by all these different means, has these on ci- 
been often exerted with the most pernicious effect. SUch vU society. 
was the tendency of that discipline observed by the society in 
forming its members, and such the fundamental maxim» 
in its constitution, that every Jesuit was taught to regard 
the interest of the order as the capital object, to which every 
consideration was to be sacrificed* This spirit of attach- 
ment to their order, the most ardent perhaps, that ever in- 
fluenced any body of men*, is the characteristic principle of 
the Jesuits, and serves as a key to the genius of their policy, 
as well as to the peculiarities in their sentiments and conduct* 

As it was for the honour and advantage of the society, that 
its members should possess an ascendant over persons in 
high rank or of great power, the desire of acquiring an^ 
preserving such a direction of their conduct, with* greater 

8 Hist, des Jes. iv. 168—196, xc. 
t Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 285. 
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B O O K fecility, has led the Jesuits to propagate a system of relai^ 

* ed and pliant morality, which accommodates itself to the 

1540. passions of men, which justifies their vices, which tolerates 

their imperfections, whkh authiMises almost eveiy action 

that the most audacious or crafty pditician would wish to 

perpetrate. 

As Ae prosperity of the order was intimately connected 
with the preservation of the papal authority, die Jesyils, in^ 
fiuencedby the same principle of attachment to the in^rests 
of their society, have been the most zealous patrons of those, 
doctrines, which tend to exalt ecclesiastical poww on the 
ruins of civil government. They have ^tributed po the 
coiut of Rome a jurisdiction as extensive- smd absolute a» 
was claimed by die most presumptuous pontiffs in the dsork 
ages. They have contended far die enure independieQce o£ 
ecclesiastics on the civil magistrate. They have pubBsbed 
such tenets concerning the duty of opposing Princes who 
were enemies of the Catholic faith, as coimtenaneed the 
most atrocious crimes, and tended to dissolve all the ties 
which connect subjects with their rulers. 

As the order derived both replitfftion and authority from 
the zeal with which it stood faith in defai^kce of the Rovoish 
church against the attacks of the Reformers, its mjen^>er5^ 
proud of this distinction, have considered it as their peculiar, 
fanctionto combat the oinnions, and to check the progress 
of the Protestants. They have made use c^eveiy art, »xi have 
employed every weapon against them. They have set them- 
selves in opposition tp every gende or tolerating measure in 
dieir favoiu*. They have incessandy stirred up against them 
all the rage of ecclesiastical and civil persecutym. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ventured to 
teach die same pernicious doctrines, and have held opinions 
equally inconsistent with the order and happiness of civil so- 
ciety. Butthey^ from reasons which are obvious^, have ei- 
ther delivered such opinions with greater reserve, or have 
prc^gated them with less success. Whoever recollects the 
events which have happened in £urq)e during two centu- 
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rkffy wiQ find that the Jesuits may JDsdy be considered as B O O K 

reqionsiUe for most of the pernicious effects arising- fitom 

that corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from those eMuvai* i^^^ 

gant tenets concoining ecclesiastical power, »id from. that 

intolerant i^>irit, which have been the disgrace of the church 

<^ Rome throughout that period, and which have brought 

so Biany calamities upon civil society^. 

But amidst. many bad consequences flowing from the in-< Some td- 
stittttioa of this order, mantinri, it must be acknowledged^ re^Uh^^ 
haaire derived from it somejconsiderable advantages. .>A^ from the 
the Jesuits made the education of youth one of their capital of**/h||j'o°,'! 
objects, and as their fiirst attempts to establish coUoges for der ; 
the reception of students were violenUy opposed by ^ um« 
versities ^l different countries, it became necessary for them^ 
as tlfte most effectual method of ac^ring the public favour,; 
to surpass dieir rivals in science and industry* This prompt^ particular- 
ed litem to cultivate the study of andent literature, with e^ /J^^ "***" 
traordinary ardour. This put them upon.various methods 
for £tcilitating the instruction of youth ; and by the improve-^ 
ments which they made in it, they have contributed so madi* 
towards the progress of polite learning, that on this account 
diey have merited well of society* Nor has the order; of 
Jesuits hQ&x successful only in teaching the dements of Ute* 
raturej it has produced likewise enunent masters in many 
branches of science, and can alone boast of a greater nump 
ber oi ingenious authgrs, than all the other religious fratemU. 
ties taken together \ 

u Encjdopedie, art. yesuitt, tom. viii. SIS. 

X M. d'Alembert has observed, that though the Jesuits have made ex- 
traordinary progress in erudition of evciy species ; though they can reckon 
up many of their brethren who have been eminent mathematicians, ami* 
quarieSk and critics ; though they have even formed some orators of repu- 
tation ; yet the order has never produced one man, whose mind wai^ so 
much enlightened with sound knowledge, as to merit the name of a philo- 
sopher. But it seems to be the unavoidable effect of monastic education 
to contract and fetter the human mind. The partial attachment of a moiik; 
to the interest of his order, which is often incompatible with th^ of Qther 
citizens; the habit of implicit obedience to the will of a superior, togetlier 
with the frequent return of the wearisome and frivolous duties of the clois- 
ter, debase his faculties, and extinguish that generosity of sentiment and 
spirit, which qualifies men for thinking or feeling justly w-ith respect ]to 
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BOOK But it is in the new world Aat the Jesuiti have exhibit^ 
• cd the most wonderful display of their abUities, and have 
I jlQ^ contributed most efectualljr to die benefit of the human spe- 
Moreespe- cies. The conquerors ai that unfortunate quarter of the 
f h^MttU^ j^obe acted at first as if they had nodiing in view, but to 
mentof the plunder, to enslave, and to exterminate its inhabitants* The 
P«n^T. I^s^^ alone made humanity the object of their settling there. 
About the beginiung of the last century they obtamed ad- 
missicn into the fertSe province of Paraguay^ wfaicb stretdies 
across the soutfaeni continent of America, £rom the.east mde 
of the immense ridge of the Andes, to the confines of die 
Spanish and Pcntuguese setdements on the baidLS of the ri- 
ver de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a state litde 
diierent irom that which takes place among men when they 
first begin to umte together ; strangers to the aits ; subsist- 
ing precariously by hunting or fishing ; and hardly acquaint* 
ed with the first principles of subcMrdination ami govemment. 
The Jesuits set themselves to instruct and to civilize these 
savages* They taught them to culdvate the ground, to rear 
tame aminals, and to build houses* They brought them to 
live together in village* They trained ' them to arts and 
manufartures* They made them taste the sweets'of socie- 
ty ;. and accustomed them to die blessings of security and 
order. These people became the siibjects of their ben^c-. 
tors ; who have governed them with a tender attention, re- 
sembling that with which a father directs his children. 
Respected and beloved almost to adoration, a few Jesuits 
presided over some hundred thousand Indisms. They main- 
. tained a perfect equality among all the members of the com- 
munity. Each of them was obliged to laboiir not for him- 
self alone, but for the public. The produce of their fields, 
together with the fruits of their industry of every' species, 
were deposited in common storehouses, from which each in- 
dividual received every thing necessary for the supply of his 

what IS proper in life andcondact. Father Paul of Venice is, perhaps, the 
only person educated in a cloister, that ever was altogether superior to its 
prejudices, or who viewed the transactions of men, and reasoned concem- 
/ ing the interests of society, with the enlarged sentiments of a philosopher, 

with the discernment of a man conversant in affairs, and with the liberality 
of a* gentleman. 
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wants^ TBy*thi8 insdtation, almort ^ the passions which B O O K 
disturb, the peace of society, and render die members of it ' 

unhappy, were extmguished. A few magistrates, chosen 15^. 
fixnn atnpng their countrymen^ by the Indians themselves, 
wirt^ed over the.pubhc tranquilh^, and secured obedience 
to the laws* The sanguinary punishments frequent under 
odier govemmei^ were imknown* An admonition from a 
Jesuit ; a stight mark of in&my ; or, c» some singular oc-» 
casion, a few lashes with a whip, were suffici^t to maintain 
good <xt6€r amcmg these innocent and h^py pe<^e^ 

But even in this meritorious e£fort of the Jesuits for die Even here 
good of. mankind, the genius and spirit of their order have t^*^*™^' 
mingled and are discernible. They jdainlyaimecl at establish- policy of 
ing in Paraguay an independent enquire, sutgect to the d^^era-"^ 
society akme, and which, 1^ the superior excellence of its ible. 
constitution and pdic^, could scarcely have ftiled to extend 
its doininion over all the southern continent of America* 
With this view, in order to prevent the Spaniards ot Por« 
tuguese in the adjacent setdements, from acquiring any dan« 
gerous influence over the people within the limits of the pro* 
vince subject to the society, the Jesuits endeavoured to in- 
spire the Indians with hatred and contempt of these nations* 
They cut off all intercourse between their subjects and the 
Spanish or Portuguese settlements. They prohibited any 
private trader of either nation from entering their territories. 
When they were obliged to admit >any person in a public 
character from the neighbouring governments, they did not 
permit him to have :any conversation with their subjects, 
and no Indian was. allowed even to enter the house where 
these strangers resided, unless in the presence of a Jesuit. 
In order to render any communication between them as 
difficult as possible, they industriously avoided giving the In- 
dians any knowledge of the Spanish, or of any other Eu- 
ropean language ; but encouraged the different tribes, which 
they had civilized, to acquire a certain dialect of the Indian 
tongue,^ and laboured to make that the universal language 

y Hist, du Paraguay par Pere de Charlevoix, torn. ii. 42, &c. V^yaige 
au Perou par Don G. Juan & D« Ant. de Ulloa, torn. i. 540, &c. Par. 4co. 
1752. "^ 
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BOOR throughout their dominioiis. As «11 these precautions, iridK 
out militaiy force, would have been inraJSkaeiit to have reiw 
dered their empire secure and permanent, they instructed 
then- subjects in the European arts dS war* They formed 
diem into bodies of cavaby and infrntry, completely armed 
and regulariy <U8ci^ined. They provided a great train of 
ardfety, as wefl as magazines stored with sA the implements 
of wan ThvB diey established an army so numerous and 
well-appointed, as to be formid2d>le in a countty, where a 
few sickly and ill*disciplined battalions composed all the 
military force kept on foot by the Spaniards or Portuguese *. 
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The Jesuits gained no considerable degree of power 
during the reign of Charles V. who, with his usual sagacity, 
discenied the dangerous tendency of the institudon, and 
checked its progre s s** But as the order was founded in die 
period of which I write the history, and as the age to whicl^ 
I address this work hadi seen its fsdi, die view which I have 
eidiibited of die laws and genius of this formidable body 
will not, I hope, be unacceptable to my readers ; especially 
as one circumstance has enabled me to enter into this detau 
with pardcular advantage. Europe had observed, for two 
centuries, the ambition and power of the order. But while. 
it felt many fatal effects of these, it could not folly discern 
the causes to which they were to be imputed. It was unac- 
quainted with many of the singular regulations in the poli- 
tical constitution or government of the Jesuits, which formed 
the enterprising spirit of intrigue that distingiushed its 
members, and elevated the body itself to such a height of 
power. It was a fondamental maxim with the Jesuits, from 
dieir first institution, not to publish the rules of their order. 
These they kept concealed as an impenetrable mystery. 
They never comnranicated diem to strangers ; nor even to the 
greater part of dieir own members. They refused to pro- 
duce them when required by coiuts of justice** ; and by a 
strange solecism in policy, the civil power in different coun- 

z Voyage de Juan & de Ulloa. torn. i. 549. Recueildes toatcs ies Pieces 
qui ont pam sur Ics Affaires des Jesuites en Portugal, torn. i. p. 7, &c- 
a Compte par M. de Mond. p. 312. 
liMist. des Jcs. torn, iii, 256, &c. Compte par M. de Chalot.p. 38. 
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tries authoricedorconiuvedatthecstaUiahmetitof anorder BOOK 
of m^ whose constilutioD and laws were conceited with a ^^* 
sdicitade, which akne was a good reason for excluding j^^ 
them* During the prosecutions lately, carried on against 
them in Portugal and France, the Jesuits have been so io* 
considerate as to produce the mysterious volumes of their 
institute. By the aid of these authentic records, the prin- 
ciples of their government may be delineated, and the 
sources, of their power investigated with a degree of certain^ 
and precision, which, previous to that event, it was impos« 
siUe to attain^. But as I have pointed out the dangeroua 
tendency, of the constitution and spirit of the order with the 
freedom becoming an historian, the candour and impar- . 
tiality no less requisite in that character call on me to add 
one observation, That no class of regular clergy in the 
Romish church has been -more eminent for decency, and 
even puri^ of manners, thm the major part of the cxder of 
Jesuits^. The maxims of an intriguing, ambitious, interest* 
ed policy, might influence those who governed the society, 
md might even corrupt the heart, and pervert the conduct 
of some individuals, while the greater number, engaged in 
literary pursuits, or employed in the functions of religion, 
was left to the guidance of those common principles which 
restrain men from vice, and excite them to what is becom* 
ing and laudable. The causes which occasioned the ruin 
of this mi^ty body, as well as the circumstances and effects 
with which it has been attended in the different countries of 
Europe, though objects extremely worthy the attention of 
every intelligent observer of human affairs, do not fall with- 
in the period of this histoiy. 

c The greater part of my information concerning the government and 
laws of the order of Jesuits, I have derived from the reports of M. de 
Chalofais and M. de Monclar. I rest not my narrative, however, upon 
the authority even of these respectable magistrates and elegant waiters* 
but upon innumerable passages which they have extracted from the constitu- 
tions of the order, deposited in their liands. Hospinian, a Protestant 
Divine of Zurich, in his ^«fcria yetidtica, printed A. D. 1619, published 
a small part of the constitutions of the Jesuits, of which by some accident 
be had got a copy ; p. 13 — 54. 

4 Sur la Destruct. des Jet. par M. D' Atembert, p. 55, 
VOL. II. 3d* 
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BOOK No sooner had Chnles re>efltabliahed order in the Low- 
^^ Countries, than he Kras obliged to turn his attention to the af- 
^g^ fiurs in Germany. The Protestants pressed him earnesdy 
Affairs of to appoint that conference between a select number of the di^ 
"""*^' vines of each part)% which had been stipulated in the con* 
vention at Francfort. The P<q>e considered tiuch an attempt 
to examine into the points in dispute^ or to decide concern- 
ing them, as derogatory to his right of being the supreme 
judge in controversy ; and being convinced that such a ooo* 
fetence would eidier be ineffectual by determining nothings 
or prove dangerous by determinthg too much, he employed 
A confer- every art to prevent it» The Emperor, however, iinKng 
twcen the it more for his interest to sobth the Germans than to gratify 
Popish and paul, paid litde regard to his remonstrances* In k diet held 
divines" ^t Haguenaw, matters wete ripened for the omference. in 
June 25. another diet assembled at Worms, the conference was be- 
Dec. 6. guj,, Melancthoh on die one side and Eckios on the other, 
sustaining the principal part in the diqiute ; but after they 
had made some progress, though without concluding a^y 
thing, it was suspended by the Emperor^s command, that 
it might be renewed with greater solemmty in his own pre- 
^^^' sence in a diet summoned to meet at Ratisbon. This as- 
sembly was opened with great pomp, and with a general ex- 
pectation that its proceedings would be vigorous and deci< 
sive. By the consent of both parties, the Emperor was in- 
trusted with the power of nominating the persons who should 
manage the conference, which it was agreed should be con* 
ducted not in the form of a public disputation, but as a 
friendly scrutiny or examination into the articles which had 
given rise to the present controversies* He appointed 
Eckius, Gropper, and Pflug, on the part of the Catholics ; 
Mebncthon, Bucer, and Pistorius, on that of the Protest- 
ants ; all men of distinguished reputation among their own 
adherents, and, except Eckius, all eminent for moderation, 
as well as desirous of peace. As they were about to begin 
their consultations, the Emperor put into their hands a book, 
composed, as he said, by a learned divine in the L6W- 
Countries, with such extraordinary perspicuity and temper, 
as, in his opinion, might go far to unite and comprehend 
the two contending parties. Gropper, a canon of Gc^togne, 
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-wliom he had named among the managers of the conference) BOOK 
a man of address as well as of erudition, was afterwards 
suspected to be the author of this short treatise. It contain? ^^^^ 
ed positions with regard to twenty-two of the chief articles 
in tlieology, which included most of the questions then agi^ 
tated in the controversy between the Lutherans and the 
church of Rome. By ranging his sentimeivts in a i^tural 
order, and espressing them with great simplicity : by em- 
ploying often the very words of scripture, or of the primif 
tive fathers ; by softening die rigour of some opinions, and 
explaining away what was absurd in others. ; by concessions, 
sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the other ; and 
especially by banishing as much as possible scholastic phrases, 
those words and termsof art in controversy, which sei^veas 
badges of distinction to different sects, and for which theolo- 
gians often contend more fiercely than for o{nnions themselves ; 
he at last framed his work in such a manner, as ^promised 
fairer than anything that had hitherto been attempted, to 
compose and to terminate religious dissentions®. 

But the attention of the.age was turned, with such acute fruitless, 
observation, towards dieological controversies, that it was 
not easy to impose on- it by any gloss, how artful or speci- 
ous soever. The length and eagerness of the dispute had 
separated the contending parties so completely, and had set 
their minds at such variance, that they were not to be re- 
conciled by partial concession^ All the zealous Catholics, 
particularly die ecclesiastics who had a seat in the diet, join- 
ed in condemning Cropper's treatise as too favourable to the 
Lutheran opinion, the poison of which heresy it omveyedi, 
as they pretended, with greater danger, because it was in 
some degree disguised* The rigid Protestants, especis^y 
Luther himself, and his patron the elector of Saxony, vfore 
for rejecting it as an impious con^pound of error and truth, 
craftily prepared that it might impose on the weak, the ^ 
mid) and the unthinking. But the divines, to whom the ex- 
amination of jLjt was committed, entered upon that busines^ 
with greater deliberation and temper. As it was more easy 

e Goldast. Constitu Imper. ii. p. 132. 
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fi O O K in itself^ as well as mare consisteiit with the dignity of the 
church, to make concessions, and even alterations wiA re- 
1541. 8P^ ^ speculative opinions, tibe discussion whereof is con« 
fined chieiy to schoob, and which present notlung to the 
people that either strikes their imagination or afects their 
senses, they came to an accommodation about these witfiout 
much hdxMr, and even defined die great article concerning 
justification to their mutual satisfaction. But, when, they 
proceeded to points of jurisdiction, where the interest and 
autiiority of the Roman See were concerned, or to the rites 
and forms of external wcmship, where every change that 
could be made must be public, and draw the> observation 
of the people, there- the Calhcdics were altogether imtract- 
able ; nor could.the church either withsitfety or with honour 
abolish its ancient institutions. All the articles relative to 
the power of tiie fope^ the autixMity, of councils, the admi- 
mstration of the sacraments, the worship of saints, and many 
otiier particulars, did -oat, in their nature, r admit of any 
temperament ; so that after labouring long to bring about an 
accommodation with respect to these, the Emperor found 
all his endeavours inelFectuaL Being impatient, however^ 
to close the diet, he at last prevailed on a majority of the 
SrSict^o^f "^"^'**'* to approve of the following recess : " That tiie 
Ratisbon articles c(xiceming which the divines had agreed in the con- 
of l*Mnc- *^''^^? should be held as points decided, and be d[>served 
ral council, inviolably by all ; that the otiier articles about which they 
J»y2«. j^^ differed, should be referred to the determination of a 
general council, or if tiiat could not be obtained, to a nation- 
al synod of Germany ; and if it should prove ikiq>racticsri)le, 
likewise, to assemble a synod, that a general diet of the 
Empire should be called within eighteen montiis, in older 
to give some final judgment upon the whole controvetsy; 
that the Emperor should use all his interest and authority 
•with the Pope, to procure the meeting either of a general 
council or synod ; tiiat, in the mean time, no innovatbns 
should be attempted, no endeavours should -be employed to 
gain proselytes ; and neitiier the revenues of the churdi, ncN* 
the rights of monasteries, should be invaded V 

f Sleidani T&T, Su;* PalUv. 1. iv. c iz* p. 136. F. Pan), p. 80. SecbiBDd. 
I. iii. 256. 
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All the proceedings of this diet, as well as the recess BOOK 
in which they terminated, gave great offence to the Pope. ^^' 
'The power which the Germans had assumed of appointing i^i 
their own divines to examine and determine matters of con- jrivea of- 
troversy, he considered as a very dangerous invasion of his t^pt^ts 
rights ; the renewing of their ancient proposal concerning a and Pro- 
national synod, which had been so often rejected by him ^*"*"*'- 
and his predecessors, appeared extremely undutifid ; but 
the bare mention of allowing a diet, composed chiefly of 
laymen, to pass judgment with respect to articles of faith, 
was deemed no less criminal and profane, than the worst of 
those heresies which they seemed zealous to suppress. On 
the other hand, the Protestants were no less dissatisfied with 
a recess, that considerably abridged die liberty which they en- 
joyed at that time. As they murmiu^d loudly against it, Charles 
Charles, unwilling to leave any seeds of discontent in the j^'g*,!^* 
Empire, granted them a private dedarktion, in the most ants, 
ample terms, exempting them from whatever they diought 
oppressive or injurious in the recess, and ascertaining to 
them the full possession of all the privileges which they had 
ever enjoyed «f. 

Extraordinary as these concessicxis may appear, the Affairs of 
situation of the Emperor's affairs at this juncture made it ^""S*'^- 
necessary for him to grant them. He foresaw a rupture with 
France to be not only unavoidable, but near at hand, and 
durst not give any such cause of disgust or fear to the Pro- 
testants, as might force them, in self-defence, to court the 
protection of the French King, from whom, at present, 
they were much alienated. The rapid progress of the Turks 
in Hungary, was a more powerful and urgent motive to that 
moderation which Charles discovered. A great revolution 
had happened in that kingdom ; John Zapol Scaepus having 
chosen, as has been related, rather to possess a tributary 
kingdom, than to renounce the royal dignity to which he 
had been accustomed, had, by the assistance of his mighty 
protector Solyman, wrested from Ferdinand a great part of 
the country, and left him only the precarious possession of 

g SIcid. 283. Seckend. 366. Dumont Corps Diplom. iv. p. ii p. 310. 
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B O O K the rest. But being a Prince of pacific qualities, the fre- 
' quent attempts of Ferdinand, or of his partisans among the 
1541. Hungarians, to recover what they had lost, greatly disquiet- 
. ed him ; and the necessity on these occasions, of calling in 
. die Turks, whom he considered and felt to be his masters 
rather than auxiliaries, was hardly less mortifying. In order, 
therefore, to avoid these distresses, as well as to secure quiet 
and leisure for cultivating the arts and enjoying amusements 
A.D.1535. in which he delighted, he secreUy came to an agreement 
with his competitor, on this condition; That Ferdinand 
should acknowledge him as King of Hungary, and leave 
him, during life, the unmolested possession of that part of 
the kingdom now in his power ; but that, upon his demise, 
the sole right of the whole should devolve upon Ferdinand K 
As John had never been married, and was then far advanc- 
ed in life, the terms of the contract seemed very fevouraUe 
to Ferdinand. But, soon after, some of die Hungarian 
nobles, solicitous to prevent a foreigner from ascending their 
throne, prevailed on John to put an end to a long ceUbacy, 
by marrying Isabella, the daughter of Sigismond King of 
Death of Poland. John had the satisfaction, before his death, which 
Hun^]^? happened within less than a year after his marriage, to see a 
son bom to inherit his kingdom. To him, without regard- 
ing his treaty with Ferdinand, which he considered, no doubt, 
as void, upon an event not foreseen when it was concluded, 
he bequeathed his crown ; appointing the Queen and Geot^ 
Martinuzzi, bishop of Waradin, guardians of his son, smd 
regents of the Kingdom. The greater part of the Hungs^ 
rians immediately acknowledged the young Prince as King, 
to whom, in memory of the founder of their monarchy, they 
gave the name of Stephen K 

^^f' Ferdinand, though extremely disconcerted by this unex- 

forts to*ob- pcct^d event, resdved not to abandon the kingdom which 

tain the he flattered himself with having acquired by his compact 

"*^"* with John. He sent ambassadors to the Queen to claim 

possession, and to oflFer the province of Transylvania as a 

setdelnent for her son, preparing at the same time to assert 

h IstuanhaiBi Hist. Hung. lib. zii. p. 135. 
I Jovii Hist. lib. xxxix.p. 239, a. Sic. 
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his rig^t by force of arms. But John had committed the BOOK 
care of his son to persons, who had too much spirit to give ^^* 
up die crown tamely, and who possessed abilities suflSicient ^^j 
to defend it. The Queen, to all the address peculiar to her 
own sex, added a masculine courage,, ambition, and mag* 
nanimity. Martinuzzi, who had raised himself from the Character 
lowest rank in Hfe to his present dignity, was one of those *£ »tod!' 
extraordinary men, who, by the extent as well as varie^ of nuzzi. 
their talents, are fitted to act a superior part in bustling 
and factious times. In discharging the functions of his ec- 
clesiastical office, he put on the semblance of an humble 
and austere sanctity. In civil transactions, he discovered in- 
dustry, dexterity, and boldness. During war he laid aside 
die cassock, and appeared on horseback with his scymitar 
and bucklar, as active, as ostentatious, and as gallant as any 
of his countrymen. Amidst all these different and c(xitra- 
dictory forms which he could assume, an insatiable desire 
of dominion and authority was conspicuous. From such 
persons it was obvious what answer Ferdinand had to expect. 
He soon perceived that he must depend on arms alone for 
recovering Hungary. Having levied for this purpose a con- 
mderable body of Germans, whom his partisans among the 
Himgarians joined with their vassals, he ordered them to 
march into that part of the kingdom which adhered to 
Stephen. Martinuzzi, unable to make head against such 
a powerful amiy in the field, satisfied himself, with 
holding out die towns, all of which especially Buda, the 
place of greatest consequence, he provided with every thing 
necessary for defence ; and in the mean time he sent ambas- Calls in the 
sadors to Solyman, beseeching him to extend towards the Turks, 
son, the same Imperial protection which had so long main- 
tained the Either on his throne. THe Sultan, though Ferdi- 
nand used his utmost endeavours to th^Vart this negociatioii, 
and even offered to accept of the Hungarian crown on the 
same ignominious condition of paying tribute to the Otto- 
man Porte, by which John had held it, saw such prospects 
of advantage from espousing the interest of the young King, 
that he instandy promised him his protection ; and com- 
manding one army to advance forthwith towards Hungary, 
he himself followed with another. Meanwhile the Ger- 
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BOOK mans, hoping to terminate the war by the reduction of a city 
' in which the King and his mother were shut up, had formed 
1541. ^^ siege of Buda. Martiniuzzi, having drawn thither the 
strength of the Hungarian nobility, defended the town with 
such courage and skill, as allowed the Turkish forces time to 
come up to its relief. They instandy attacked the Germans, 
weakened by fatigue, diseases, and deserdon, and defeated 
them with great slaughter ^. 

Solyman'g SoLTMAK soon after joined his victorious troops, and 
rouscon- being weary of SO many expensive expeditions undertaken 
^^^' in defence of dominions which were not his own, or being 

unable to resist this alluring opportunity of seizing a king- 
dom, while possessed by an infant, liiuier the guardianship 
of a woman and a priest, he allowed interested considerations 
to triumph with too much facili^ over the principles <^ ho- 
nour and the sentiments of humanly. What he planned 
ungenerously, he executed by fraud. Having prevailed on 
the Queen to send her son, whom he pretended to be desir- 
dus of seeing, into his camp, and having, at the same time, 
invited the chief of the nobili^ to an entertainment there, 
while they, suspecting no treachery, gave themselves up to 
the mirth and jollity of the feast, a select band of troops by 
the Sultan's orders seized one of the gates of Buda* Being 
thus master of the capital, of the King's person, and of the 
leading men among the nobles, he gave orders to conduct 
the Queen, together with her son, to Transylvania, which 
province he aUotted to them, and appointing a Basha to pre- 
side in Buda with a large body of soldiers, annexed Hun- 
gary to the Ottoman empire. The tears and complaints of 
the unhappy Queen had no influence to change his purpose, 
nor could Martinuzzi either resist his absolute and uncon- 
trolable command, or prevsul on him to recal it^ ' 

Ferdi- Befoi^e the account of thi$ violent usurpation reached 

vntures'to F^i'clii^^^^lf ^^ ^^ so unlucky as to have dispatched other 
Solyman. ambassadors to Solyman with a fresh representation of his 

k Istuanhaffii Hist. Hung. lib. ziv. p. 150. 

I Istuanhaffii Hist. Hung. lib. ziv. p. 56. Joyii Histor. lib. zzzix. p. 
2476, 8tc. 
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Hght to the crown of Hungary, as well as a renewal of his BOOK 
jformer overture to hold the kingdom of the Ottoman Porte, ^^' 
and to pay for it an annual tribute. This ill-timed proposal 
was rejected with scorn. The Sultan, elated with success, and 
thinking that he might prescribe what terms he pleased to a 
Prince who voluntarily proffered conditions so unbecoming 
his own dignity, declared that he would not suspend the 
Operations of war, unless Ferdinand instandy evacuated all 
the towns which he still held in Hungaiy, and consented to 
Ae imposition of a tribute upon Austria, in order to reim*" 
burse the sums which his presumptuous invasion of Hunga* 
ly had obliged the Ottoman Porte to expend in defence of 
that kingdom °^. 

In this state Were the afiairs of Hungary. As the unfor-^ 
tunate events there had either happened before the dissolu* 
tion of the diet at RaUsbon, or were dreaded at that dme» 
Charles saw the danger of irritating and inflaming the minds 
of the Germans, while a formidable enemy was ready to 
break into the Empire ; ahd perceived that he could not ex<» 
pect any vigorous assistance either towards the recovery of 
Himgaiy, or the defence of the Austrian frontier, unless 
he courted and satisfied the Protestants. By the conces* 
sions which have }>een mentioned, he gained this point, and 
such liberal supplies both of men and money Were Voted for 
carrying on the war against the Turks, as left him under 
little anxiety about the security of Germany during the next 
campaign''. 

Imhediatclt upon the conclusion of the diet, the &mpe- Emperor 
ror set out for Italy. As he passed through Lucca he had v»*»**^^/' 
a short interview with the Pope ; ^but nothing cbuld be con- 
cluded concerning the propei* method of composing the reli* 
gious disputes in Germany, between tWo Princes, wHose 
views and interest with regard to that matter were at this 
juncture so opposite. The Pope*s endeavours to remove the 
causes of discord between Charles and Francis, and to ex- 
tinguish those mutual animosities which threatened to break 
out suddenly into open hostility, were not more successftd. 

jn Istuanhaffii Hist. Huns. lib. xiv. p. l58. n Sl«td. SB8. 
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BOOK. I'he Emperor's thoughts were bent so entirely, at diat 
^^' time, on the great enterprise which he had concerted agsdnst 
~ Algiers, that he listened with litde attention to the Pope's 

His cxpc. schemes or overtures, and hastened to join his army and 

dition fleets 
against Al- 
giers, and 

motives Algiers still continued in that state of dependence on 

the Turkish empire to which Barbarossa had subjected it. 
Ever since he, as Captain Pacha, commanded the Ottoman, 
fleet, Algiers had been governed by Hascen-Aga, a renegs^ 
do eunuch, who, by passing through every station in the. 
Corsair's service, had acquired such esperience in war» 
that he was well fitted for a station which required a man oC 
tried and daring courage. Hascen, in order to show how 
Veil he deserved that dignity, carried on his piratical depre- 
dations against the Christian States with amazing activity, 
and outdid, if possible, Batbarossa himself in boldness and 
cruelty. The commerce of the Mediterranean was greatly 
interrupted by his cruisers, and such frequent alarms given 
to the coast of Spain, that there was a nect:ssity of erecting 
watch-towers at proper distances, and of keeping guards con- 
standy on foot, in order to desciy the approach of his squad- 
rons, and to protect the inhabitants from their descents p.« 
Of this the Emperor had received repeated and clamorous 
complaints frx>m his subjects, who represented it as an en- 
terprise corresponding to his power, and becoming his hu- 
manity, to reduce Algiers, which, since the conquest of' 
Tunis, was the common receptacle of all the free-bopters ^ 
and to exterminate that lawless race, the implacaUe enemies 
of the Christian name. Moved partly by their entreaties, 
and pardy allured by the hope of adding tp the glpry which . 
he had acquired by his last expedition into Africa,, Charles> 
before he left Madrid, in his way to the Low-Qouijitries?,^ 
had issued orders both in Spain and Italy to prepare a fleet and^ 
army for this purpose. No change in circumstances, sin.Qe tb^^ 
time, could divert him from thi$ resolution, or prevail qj^^ 
him to turn his arms towards Hungary ; thpugh the succe^, 
of die Turks in that country seemed more, immefiiately tc^, 

o Sandovi Histor. torn. ii. 398. 
p Jovii Hist. 1. xl p. 3^. 
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require his presence there ; Aough many ef his most faidi« BOOK 
ftil adherents in Germany urged that the defence of the Em- T^' 
pire ought to be his firsft and peculiar care ; though such as 154^"" 
bore him no good will ridiculed his preposterous conduct in 
flying from an enemy almost at hand, that he might go in 
quest of a remote and more ignoble foe. But to attack the 
Sultan in Hungary, how splendid soever that measore might 
appear, was an imdertaking which exceeded his power, and 
was not consistent with his interest. To draw troops out of 
Spain or Italy, to march them into a country so distant as 
Hungar}^, to provide the vast apparatus necessary for trans- 
porting thither the artillery, ammunition, and baggage of a 
regular army, and to push the war in that quarter, where 
there was little prospect of bringing it to an issue during 
sieveral campaigns, were undertakings so expensive and un- 
wieldy as did not correspond widi the low condition of the 
Emperor's treasury. While his principal force was thus 
employed, his dominions in Italy and ihp Low-Countries 
must have lain open to the French King, who would not 
have allowed such a favourable opportunity df attacking 
them to go unimproved. Whereas the African expedition, 
the preparations for which were already finished, and al- 
most the whole expense of it defrayed, would depend upoja 
a siti^e effort ; and besides the security and satisfaction 
which the success of it must ^ve his subjects, would detain 
him during so short a space, that Francis could hardly take 
advantage of his absence, to invade his dominions in £u- 
rope. 

On all Aese accounts, Charles adhered to his first plan, His pre- 
and with such determined obstinacy, that he paid no regard pactions. 
to the Pope who advised, or to Andrew Doria^ who con- 
jured him not to expose his whole armament to almost un- 
avoidable desthiction, by venturing to approach the danger- 
ous coast of Algiers at such an advanced season of the year, 
and when the autumnal winds were so violent. Having 
embarked on board Doria's gallies at Porto- Venere in the 
Genoese territories, he soon found that this experienced sail- 
or had not judged ivrong concerning the element with which 
he was so well acquainted ; for such a storm arose that it 
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BOOK wM widi the utmost dificui^ and danger he reached Sanfi- 
lua, the place of general rendeavoos. But as his coun^ 
1541^ was undaunted, and his temper often inflexible^ neidier the 
remonstrances of the Pope and Doria, nor die danger to 
which he had abeady been exposed bjr disregarding their ad- 
vice, had any other effect than to confirm him in his £sital 
resoludoo. The fin-ce, indeed^ which he had cottected was 
such as mi|^ have inspired, a Prince less adventurous and 
less confident in his own schemes, with the most sanguine 
hopes <^ success. It consisted of twenty thousand fiwt, and 
two thousand horse, Spaniards,. Italians, and Germans, 
mosdy veterans, together with three thousand volunteers, 
the flower of the Spanish and Italian nobility^, fond of pay- 
ing court to the Emperor by attending him in his favourite 
expedinoa^ and eager to share in the glory which they be- 
lieved he was going toreqi ; to these were added a thousand 
soldiers sent from Malta by the order of St. John, led by an 
hundred of its most gallant Knights, 

Lands in . Tre voyage from Majorca to the African coast, was 
Africa. hq^ less tedious, or full of hazard, than that which he had 
just finished. When he approached the land, the roll of the 
sea, and vehemence of the winds, would not permit die 
troops to disembark. But at last, the Emperor, seizing a. 
favourable opportunity, landed diem without opposition, not 
far from Algiers, and immediately advanced towards the 
town. To oppose this mig^^ aqny, Hascen had only eight 
hundred Turks, and five thousand Moors, pardy nadves of 
Africa, and pardy refugees from Granada. He returned, 
however,, a fierce and haughty answer when summoned to 
surrender. But with such a handful of soldiers, neither his 
desperate courage, nor consummate skill in war, could have 
long resisted forces superior to those which had defeated 
Barbarossa at the head of sixty thousand men, and which . 
had reduced Tunis, in spite of all his endeavours to save it. 

The disu- BuT how far soever the Emperor might think; himself 
u7eniilJ^*' beyond the reach of any danger fiom the enemy, he was 
wmy, suddenly exposed to a more dreadful calamity, ^axd one 
against which human prudence and human efforts availed . 
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ixstUng. Oi^ the second day after his landing, and before BOOK 
he had time for any thing but to disperse some light-armed 



Arabs who^ molested his troqps cm their march, the clouds ^541, 
began to gather, and the heavens to appear vdth a fierce and 
threatening aspect. Towards evening, rain began to £bD, 
accompanied with violent wind ; and die rage of the tem-. 
pest increasing during the night, the soldiers, who had 
brought nothing ashore but their arms, remained exposed 
to all its fury, without tents, or sheker, or cover of an^ 
kind. The ground was soon so wet that they could not lie 
down oa it ; their camp being in a low situation was over- 
flowed with water, and they sunk at every step to the ankles 
in inud ; while the wind blew with such impetuosity, that, 
to prevent their falling, they were obliged 10 thrust dieir 
spears into the ground, and to support themselves by taking . 
hcdd of them. Hascen was too vigilant an oificer to ajlow 
an enemy in such distress to remain unn^plested. About the 
dawn of morning he sallied out with soldiers, who having 
been screened from the storm under their own roofs, were 
fresh and vigorous. A body of Italians, who were sta- 
tioned nearest the city, dispirited and benumbed with 
cold, fled at the approach of the Turks. The troops at the 
post behind them discovered greater courage ; but as the , 
rain had extinguished their matches, and wet their powder, 
their muskets were useless, and having scarcely strength to 
handle their other arms, they were soon thrown into confri- 
sian* Almost the whole army, with the Emperor himself 
in person was obliged to advance, before the enemy could 
be repulsed, who, after spreading such general consterna- 
tion, and killing a considerable number of men, retired at 
last in good order. 

But all feeling or remembrance of this loss and danger and fl«t, 
were quickly obliterated by a more dreadful as well as affect- 
ing spectacle. It was nolv broad day ; the hurricane had 
abated nothing of its violence, and the sea appeared agitat- 
ed with all the rage of which that destructive element is ca- 
pable ; all the ships, on which alone the whole army knew 
that their safety and subsistence depended, were seen driven 
from their anchors, some dashing against each other, some 
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B d O £, beat to piecen on lihe rocks, maaaf terrced adnre, and ndt tt 
,♦/ few sinking in the waves. In less Aan an boor, fifteen rinps 
Ulf, ofwar,and anhmidi^aQdfoitjrtranspoits withieighttii^ 
sand men, perished ; and sadr of the unhappjr crews as es- 
caped the foiy of die sea, were murdered without netrf hy^ 
the Arabs, as soon as they reached hn<L The Emperor 
stood in silent angnish and astonishment beholding this fatal 
event, which at onee Masted all his In^pes of success, and 
buried in the depths the vast stores which he had provided, 
as well for annoying the enemy, as far subsisting his own 
troops. He had it not in his power to aflford diem any odier 
assistance or relief than by sending some troops to drive 
away the Arabs, and thus delivering a few who were so for-* 
tunate as to get ashore from the chiel fiite which their com- 
panions had met with. At last the wmd began to &11, and 
to give some hopes that as many ships might escape, as 
would be sufficient to save the army from perishing by &* 
mine, and transport them back to Europe. But these were only 
hopes ; the approach of evening covered the sea with dark- 
ness ; and it being impossible fiirthe officers aboard the ships 
which had outlived the storm, to send any intdligtnce to 
their companions who were ashore, they remained during 
the night in aU the anguish o£ suspenise and uncertainty. 
Next day, a boat dispatched by "Doria^ made shift to reach 
land, with information, that having weathered out the storm, 
to which, during fifty years knowledge of die sea, he had 
never seen any equ^ in fierceness and horror, he had found 
it necessary to bear away with his shattered ships to 
Cape Metafuz. He advised the Emperor, as the fiice of 
the sky was stjll lowering and tempestuous, to march widi 
all speed to that place, where the troops could re-embaric 
with greater ease. 

Obliged to WHATEVER comfort this intelligence affi3rded Charies,^ 
retreat. £^^ being assured that part of hts fleet had escaped, was 
balanced by the new cares and perplentv in which it involv- 
ed him widi regard to his army. M etafiiz was at least threo 
days march from his present camp ; all the provisions which ^ 
he had brought ashore at his first landing were now consum- 
ed; his soldiers, worn out with fiiitigue, were hanUf 
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able for such a xnarchf «ven m a fnendly countiy ; and BOOS 
being dispirited by a sucxession of hardships, which ▼io. ^^ 
tory itself would scarcely have rendered tolerable, they ^^^ 
were in no ccH^tion to undet^ new toils. But the aitaa« 
tkm of the army was such, as allowed not oat OHomem for 
ddiberatkm, nor left it in the least doubtful what to cbiK»i 
Tbpy Wiope <mlered instantfy^ to aoareh, the woundedi tbi» 
dck, and the feeble^ being' placed in the centre; such as 
$eemed most vigorous wexe stationed in the fbont and reai^ 
Then the sad efiecta of what diey had fuffinred began to ^ 
pear nK»*e manifestly than ever, wd new calamities wete aok 
ded to all those which they had already endured. Some 
could hardly bear the weight of their arms 9 odiers, spent 
wi(h the toil <^ forcing their way dirough deep and aloios^ 
imp^Moable roads, sunk down and died ; mmiy perished by^ 
faimn^ as the wh<^ army subsisted chiefly em roots and 
berries, or the flesh of horses, killed by die Emperov^ «rvi 
der, and distributed amcmg the several battalions ; many 
were drowned in brooks, which were swob so much by the 
excessive rains, that in passing them they waded up to the . 
chin ; not a few were kiUed by the enemy, who, during the 
greatest part of their retreat, alarmed, harassed, and annoy- 
ed them night and day. At last they arrived at Metafliz ; 
and the weather being now so calm as to restore their com- 
munication with the fleet, they were supplied widi plenty of 
provisions, and cheered with the prospect of safety* 

During this dreadful series of calamities^ the Emperor jj.^ ^^^^.^ 
discovered great qualities, many of which a long continued tude of 
flow of prosperity had scarcely afibrded him an opportunity "**"*** 
of displaying. He appeared conspicuous for firmness and 
constancy of sfnrit, for magnanimity, fordtude, humanity, 
and compassion. He endured as great hardships as the 
meanest soldier ; he exposed his own person wherever dan- 
ger threatened; he encouraged the dd^sponcfing ; visited the 
sick and wounded ; and animated all iby his words and ex- 
ample. When the army embarked, he was among the last 
who left the shore, although a body of Arabs hovered at no 
great distance, ready to fall on the rear. By these virtues, 
Charles atoned, in some degree, for hiii obstinacy and pre- 
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BOOK sumption in undertaking an expedition so fatal to his sub- 
^^ jccts, 

1541. 
l Uturng to The calamities wMch attended dus unfortunate enterprise 
Europe, jj j ^^^ ^^ j^^^^ . f^ ^^ sooner were die forces got on 

board, than a new storm arising, though less forious dian 
the former, scattered the fleet, and obliged diem separately 
to make towards such ports in Spain or Italy as they could 
fiiBt reach ; thus spreading the account of dieir disasters, 
with all the circumstances of aggravation and horror, which 
their imagination, sdll under the influence of fear, suggest- 
ed* The Empenn: himself, afier escaping great dangers, 
Dec.2. and being forced into the portof Bug^ain Africa, where he 
was obliged by contrary winds to remain several weeks, ar- 
rived fit last in Spain, in a condition very different from that 
in which he had returned from his former es^dition against 
the Infidels'. 

z CaroL V« Expeditio td ATgyrUxn, per NicoUum Viilagnooem Equl- 
tem Rhodium, ap. Scaidium, v. ii. 365. Jovii Hist. I. xl. p. 269, &c. 
Vera j Zuniga Vida de Cailos V. p. 83. Sandov. Histor. ii. 299, &c. 
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